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The Biggest Job 


The soldier of some service who remembers the weakness of our scattered, skeletonized. jl]. 
equipped Army of recent years has never doubted the need of our nation for a big army and a 
good one. Or if there ever was a question about this in his mind, it vanished when he began to 
see the air fleets, the mechanized forces, and the fighting divisions upon divisions, that other na- 
tions were hammering out upon their forges for niaking the tools of war. 

But the young new soldier—ofhcer and enlisted man alike—who is now manning a machine 
gun, carrying a rifle, driving a truck or a tank or a plane, or commanding a small unit, or other. 
wise serving his nation in arms—this new soldier has sometimes had no previous experience that 
would enable him to see what those with more years of service know is an utterly desperate need. 
Besides, he has come into an Army so busy in trying to expand, so jammed with the thousand jobs 
of mere growing, and of getting arms and equipment, that explanations—rock-bottom reasons— 
only too clear to many of us, haven’t been repeated and emphasized enough to make them per. 
fectly clear to all. 

There are apparently some of us in uniform today who are still asking “Why?” “Why am | 
in uniform?” “Why do we need a big Army?” And when any citizen of the United States asks 
that question, whether he is under arms or not, he is entitled to an answer and an answer that 
makes sense. If he hasn’t heard or understood the answers already given, he’s entitled to further 
ones—plain and emphatic answer and repeated answer—until he does see what he and the rest 
of his democratic world are up against. 

The fact that these things are so absolutely plain to the man of some military experience 
should call for no impatience, no reflections upon differences, imaginary or real, in the attitude 
of modern youth, no spluttering of indignation. It calls for one thing only—sound and repeated 
commonsense explanation. 

As The InFantry Journat sees it there are two reasons, two of the best possible reasons, for 
working with every brain cell, nerve, and muscle, working unceasingly despite delay and difh- 
culty and inevitable error, to make our Army big and good—to make it, if not the biggest in num- 
bers, then the best there is in the world in fighting power and strength. There are two reasons. 
One has to do directly with Hitler. The other has to do with the whole world—which doesn't 
mean Hitler yet, and never will if we keep on plugging at the jobs we've got until the big job o! 
making an unbeatable army is done. 

It took four years to win World War I, which was bigger in some ways than this war has eve! 
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We'll Ever Have 


been yet. It took four years to win the War Between the States, a big war for its day. It took fif- 
teen years to stop Napoleon, and that was no little side-show of a war either. 

It also took an old-time conqueror, Genghis Khan, years of planning and years of fighting, 
mainly with horses and spears and bows and arrows, to do what he did. But in the end he was sit- 
ting on a piece of the earth more than twice as wide as the United States of America and two or 
three times as big, spreading from China to Russia and the Balkans in Europe. It likewise took 
Napoleon and the other conquerors of history years to get where they got, and it took their oppo- 
nents years of planning and campaigning to stop the conquerors that were eventually stopped. 
All the big wars the world has seen took tremendous planning and tremendous fighting and cam- 
paigning over years of time. 

And now there is a man and an army and a country that have been making the same kind of 
plans for years, but on a bigger scale than any such plans have been made before. There’s a man, 
Hitler, and an army, the army of the Nazis, trying to carry out these plans, trying to conquer the 
world. But not all at once. Part last year, part this year, part next year, and part the year after— 
for as long as it takes. 

With plans covering years and years, and a big head start over the rest of the world in armed 
hghting power, there is nothing impossible about someday crossing two thousand miles of ocean 
to start things going for the conquest of another continent. There is nothing impossible about 
doing this step by step, country by country, year by year, if the rest of the world—all of it, with 
all of us included—doesn’t use its brains and its energy to catch up in fighting power and stop 
this conquest dead. 

A lot of people have talked and written about these Nazi plans for conquering the world. But 
let's see what one expert observer thinks, a man who was in Germany itself until a few months 
ago, watching and looking and listening to Nazi talk. Many have come back to America and 
written in magazines and newspapers and books about what they saw and heard. Many have 
told this same story, but of all the correspondents and radio men who have so far stated the aims 
of the Nazis, The Inrantry Journat thinks that Mr. Joseph C. Harsch, in a new book, Pat- 
tern of Conquest, has given the clearest statement. He is a staff correspondent for The Christian 
Science Monitor, a daily newspaper of Boston that has been famous for years for the excellence 
and accuracy of its foreign news. After serving for several years in Berlin, he puts the aims of 
Germany about as plainly as anyone possibly could. Here is what he says: 























I have been shown maps of the projected German 
world of the future. I have seen memoranda from 
party sources which outlined details of the plan of con- 
quest and the plan of fulfillment. I accepted them in 
Berlin as something everyone knew about. I find on 
returning to the United States that people are still in- 
credibly reluctant to believe that such things can be 
true. 

Here is what they actually plan to do with Europe 
and the world and how they still expect to get it. 

Europe itself is to be organized with a much enlarged 
Germany as a central core, surrounded by German 
colonies and, farther afield, by vassal states. The new 
borders of Germany itself will include both all areas in- 
habited now by even a small German-speaking minority 
and also such additional areas as they desire to populate 
with Germans for reasons of space, military importance 
and economic value. Maps frequently published in 
wartime Germany of the extent of the medieval Ger- 
manic empire show roughly what they intend to incor- 
porate bodily into Germany and from which they in- 
tend to drive out all existing residents except such as 
they intend to keep in the status of migratory slave 
labor. All property in this area will be owned by Ger- 
mans, and all enterprise will be in German hands. The 
process is already well toward completion in parts of 
Poland and in Lorraine. It includes the German-speak- 
ing parts of Switzerland and all of Czechoslovakia. At 
one time they intended treating the Dutch as “proba- 
tionary” Germans and taking in the non-French-speak- 
ing parts of Belgium. Dutch resistance is likely to 
change the treatment of Holland to that of a vassal 
state, but under direct and complete German control. 

Beyond the central German core will be areas in 
which German colonies will have exclusive political 
power and the native population will be tolerated on an 
inferior status. Such colonies will push down the Dan- 
ube basin to the Black Sea. Such colonies will extend 
along the Baltic to the very edge of Petrograd. 

There will then be vassal states of various degrees. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden will be organized into 
a single vassal, slightly favored on the ground that its 
mts a is Nordic, and, therefore, kin to the German. 
Finland is to be enlarged and set under German super- 
vision as a northern barrier against Russia. Italy will 
also be a moderately favored vassal state out of respect 
for the past and for its usefulness in the Mediterranean. 

In the west French-speaking Belgium and Switzer- 
land are to be thrown, for administrative simplicity, 
into France. At one time the Germans thought of 
holding a strip across northern France to the Channel, 
but the attempt to rouse a German separatist movement 
in Normandy made so little headway that it has been 
apparently x oe lr How France would be treated 
depends very much on the outcome of Germany's cease- 
less efforts to entice Vichy into a policy of what Berlin 
calls “collaboration.” The attraction of the offers made 
to Vichy lies in the promise that if “collaboration” is 
accepted France would be tolerated after the war as a 





semi-independent state. It would, of course, be nied 
military power, and its foreign policy would be dic. 
tated from Berlin. Its economy would also be m ded 
to suit German economic interests, and its internat ail 
financial relations would be cleared through 8 clin 
But it would still be allowed to call itself an independ. 
ent state and granted the luxury of local self-goverp. 
ment. If France capitulates to such (to Germans 

“generous” terms while the war is still in process, ° 
would be of enormous aid to the Germah war effort. ]; 
is the last thing needed to produce the appearance of 
an entire continent of Europe submissive to the Ger 

man plan. It’s worth making some concessions. 

But if Vichy manages to resist such an offer the pages 
of the German press hold the clue to the alternative. 
When Berlin has felt impatient with France the press 
has indulged in vilification and abuse unexceeded even 
by what has been said with more regularity about 
Poland. France has been called many times ‘the im- 
placable enemy of Germany which must be extermi- 
nated before there will be peace and freedom for the 
German race to achieve its destiny. Resistance would 
mean, in the event of German victory, the virtual ex- 
tinction of France. At best it is intended to make France 
an economic vassal. At worst the Germans would 
simply take over the country, split it into small units 
and rule each by Germans, depressing the French 
natives to the status of uneducated peasants. 

I have seen privately circulated maps showing a pro- 
jected treatment of Russia which make the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk look like the work of a soft-minded piker. 
White Russia and the Ukraine are to be set up into 
German-controlled puppet states. The new border 
would run just west of the railroad line from Petrograd 
to Moscow and below Moscow would strike southeast 
to the Caspian Sea, bringing virtually all the economi- 
cally profitable part of European Russia under direct 
German sway. What would be left of Russia would be 
subjected to the same kind of German political domina- 
tion planned for France. 

Going farther afield. Italy would be allowed some ex- 
tension of its African empire but would remain “the 

risoner of the Mediterranean.” Germany intends to 
hold both Gibraltar and Suez. In Asia Minor and in 
Africa the plan is merely to substitute German colonial 
governments or puppet rule for those now established. 
South Africa is to be treated to a reversal of its present 
balance of power, with the Boers led by Germans and 
heavily seeded with new German colonists, taking over 
the dominant political control and the English residents 
relegated to an inferior status, probably even being de- 
prived of political representation altogether. The entire 
continent, with the exception of those small areas in- 
tended to assuage Italian unhappiness, coming under 
direct German sovereignty. 

England would be used industrially to increase the 
shipbuilding potential of Germany. But it is to be cut 
off from its colonial and dominion empire, forcing it 
down into the economic status of Scandinavia or worse. 














i; vould be allowed to adjust itself as best it could to 
nossible economic problem by the migration of its 
curplus population to Canada, Australia and the 
Linited States. Its only industrial function would be to 
build ships for the German naval and merchant ma- 
' Its other industries which compete with German 
industry would be gradually scrapped or destroyed. 

his would be the basis of the new German Empire 
4s it is conceived and frankly outlined in Berlin today. 
But this is only the beginning. German colonies in 
South America are expected, when the time is ripe, to 
conduct revolutions which will bring them into con- 
trol of those countries. Germany would then have ab- 
solute control over all the trade of Europe, Africa and 
South America. Japan would have Asia. The hope of 
the more optimistic Nazis is that sometime during this 
stage in the proceedings the United States would either 
have made up its‘mind to “codperate” in this new Ger- 
man order or would have been taken over politically by 
the Germanic element in its popu lation. Should it 
prove incredibly recalcitrant and “difficult” it would 
merely be excluded from the rest of the wor'd until 
such time as German power, fed by the entire industrial 
structure of Europe and the resources of three con- 
tinents, was ready for invasion and conquest. 

The plan, of course, contemplates completion of the 
conquest of Europe and Africa before the United States 
can or will take a part in the war. The diplomatic 
strategy of “refusing to be provoked” reflects the idea of 
keeping the United States out of actual war while the 
preliminary steps of conquering Europe and Africa are 
in process. But there is also provision for the eventual- 
ity of formal American intervention into the war. This 
plan, and I have seén it in private memoranda, calls for 
conquest of England. If the British government has 
fled to Canada and combined British and American 
fleets are attempting to carry on the war by long-range 
blockade, the population of the British Isles would be 
subjected to deliberate progressive starvation as hostages. 
The German idea is that Washington and Ottawa 
would capitulate before allowing the people of those 
islands to be starved to death to the last man, woman, 
and child. It may sound incredible to anyone living in 
the United States who still lives, eats, sleeps, goes to 
movies, buys gasoline for his car at normal prices and 
votes every year or two as normal. But it does not 
sound incredible to anyone like myself who has been 
living in Europe during the past two years. To me it is 
just ordinary, matter-of-fact conversation of everyday 
Berlin. Before I left that city I had become so accus- 
tomed to hearing this sort of thing that it simply bored 
me and I stopped even listening for new details. It goes 
back to Hitler's original thesis, expounded in Mein 
Kampf, that if a plan is bold enough and ambitious 
enough it can be announced with complete impunity 
because no one will believe it until it has overwhelmed 
him. 

| saw this plan for the starvation of the British Isles 
in a memorandum which was supposed to have come 





direct from the Brown House, Nazi-party headquarters 
in Munich. |, personally, believe that document was 
authentic. But if it wasn’t it was at least indicative of 
the authentic line of thinking in high-party quarters. 
The use of deliberate mass starvation as a means to Ger- 
many ’'s political ends is nothing new. It is being em- 
ployed today in Poland. Thousands are starving to 
death in that country, not because of a shortage of food. 

Poland always was a net food-exporting country. 

All that is necessary to prevent starvation is to leave a 
minimum amount necessary to sustain life. But the 
Germans go to the length of even digging up the po- 
tatoes before they are matured and cutting the wheat 
before it is ripe to keep it from Poles. This is the evi 

dence of American relief experts who have gone to 
Po'and to study the food situation and report on 
whether American food should be sent there to prevent 
starvation. It would be far easier to starve Britain be- 
cause those islands cannot feed their population. That 
the Germans are capable of doing it is not a far stretch 
of imagination. They not only could but actually plan 
to do it if that becomes necessary to achieve their ob 
jective. 

Despite all this, a Nazi can be sincere when he says 
that Germany has no aggressive designs against the 
United States. It is perfectly true—“if.” He leaves that 
“if” unsaid. They have no designs against us if we will 
accept comp’ete German political, economic and finan 
cial domination of Europe and Africa but also control of 
South America’s trade and its economic development 
and, of much more direct importance, will trade with 
Europe and the rest of the world according to German 
convenience. They would sell us what they chose and 
buy from us what they chose, at prices fixed by them. 
Further, all American trade with any part of the world 
would clear through Berlin. That is not all. The Amer- 
ican press would have to be muzzled to prevent expres 
sions “unfriendly” to Germany. American laws and 
customs would have to be modified wherever they prove 
irritating or harmful to German sovereignty over the 
world. It would be a German world, and North Amer- 
ica wou'd exist, along with Japan, on the tolerance of 
Germany. Either the two would unite at some future 
time to throw off the yoke or would gradually succumb 
to a degree of domestic interference with their internal 
lives which would destroy their own independence. 

To resist only partially and halfheartedly is a waste of 
time. The United States must choose one of two 
courses. Either it should attempt to the full maximum 
of its ability to prevent this thing from reaching the 
point where it is a direct challenge to its own independ 
ence or it might as well stand aside and let it come 
gradually. There is little point in halfhearted resist 
ance. That merely makes the process a trifle more pain- 
ful. Hitler himself recognizes it as a battle for the domi- 
nation of the world. He knows what he is talking 
about and what his intentions are far better than people 
who merely like to think that he really can’t mean it. 


He does. 








There are many, many others—writers, businessmen, military men—who have come 
home with similar facts to tell, things they couldn’t write or radio back while they were stil] ; 
in Germany. 

And as Mr. Harsch says, there are also the words of the Nazi ruler himself. Here is a <: 
ment from one 194] speech: “It is quite immaterial to me what part of the earth or in which 
or in what air space our German soldiers fight. They will know they battle for fate and freed 
and the future of our people forever.” Here’s another: “I look to the future with fanatical ; 
fidence.” And the same fanatical belief in eventual worldwide combat is evident in his exage 
ated beginning of a sentence with, “Today German forces stand throughout the world. . . .” 

There is more of this, both in the ranting speeches and the ranting book, Mein Kampf. Bur 
what we have quoted, plus the fact of Nazi conquests already made and being made, gives every 
one of us now in uniform our big immediate reason for doing our parts, for plugging away at the 
jobs we get, through times that sometimes seem hard and slow, for working with what we've got 
until there are weapons by millions and planes by hundreds of thousands, and enough men 
trained besides ourselves to use them all. The chances are great they will all have to be used— 
used to break up that longtime, year-after-year plan of the Nazis for conquering and running the 
world. 

But there’s another reason, besides, for making our Army the best one there is. It’s an even 
bigger reason, though a bigger reason than stopping a fanatical, world-wanting despot, army, 
and nation may seem hard to find. We need a first-rate, powerful Army all the time. It’s plain 
enough now what a risk it has been to let our Army run down the way we have in the last twenty 
years. It’s risky at any time. But we'll be taking far more of a chance if we ever do it again, with 
airplanes now in the world reaching farther and faster every year, and carrying more and more 
guns and ammunition and fighting men. 

No matter what comes of the present war, there will still be the chance that some other Hitler 
will get the same insane idea of grabbing and running the world. There was always that chance, 
and there always will be that chance. And it’s our job to see that our Army—which was weak 
until all of us pitched in to make it a real one, and which is still nowhere near as strong as it must 
be for the tremendous work it may have to do—does get strong enough to fight any man and any 
army and any country. Or any combination of countries on earth that ever tries again to carry 
out a plan to grab off the world. 

It’s our job—the job of every one of us in uniform. No other job means anything till we've 
finished with this one. There are two reasons why we've got it to do—two reasons for doing it 
with every particle of brains and sweat and guts we have. It’s the biggest job we'll ever have in 
our lives. 

























“hose Eighteen Extra Months 


By Private First Class John F. Baird 








So it's going to be eighteen extra months. 

That means that the average private will pull thirteen more KP’s. 
It means that he will hit the ground in squad rushes 8,246 more 
times. It means that he will watch 568 more sevens come uv on the 
other man’s first roll. It means that he will have his field shoes re- 
paired six more times. It means that he will draw to 324 more inside 
straights, and miss it 324 times. It means that he will have eighteen 
more hangovers. It means that he will walk 2,700 miles. It means that 
he will trim his nails and get a short haircut seventy-five more times. 

It means that the gal back home will probably have forgotten him, 
but it also means that he will probably have forgotten her first. It 
means that he will drink seventy-five gallons more of GI coffee. It 
means that he will gripe about every cup, but will be unable to stom- 
ach coffee he gets away from the messhall. It means that he will hear 
First Call 472 more times. It means that as usual, he will be too sound 
asleep to hear 547 more Taps. It means that he will be gigged six 
more times for having a dirty rifle. It means that six times he will 
swear that he spent two hours the night before cleaning his rifle. 

It means that he will change over from COD to WOD twice, and 
from WOD to COD twice. It means that he will try to raise a mus- 
tache once. It means that he will draw thirty-six more canteen books. 
It means that he will eat 492 more pints of ice cream. It means that 
he will write 1,500 more letters, while it will seem that he receives 
only about three in return. It means that he will smoke 9,440 more 
cigarettes. It means that he will have a few more chevrons on his arm. 

And it means that any power which fancies itself to be an enemy 
to the United States will think twice each day, or 1,094 times, before 
it puts such a stupid idea into practice. So it's going to be eighteen 
extra months. So what!—From “A Selectee Looks at the 18-Months 
Extension and its Meaning” in The Ivy Leaf, August 29, 1941. 
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Italian, German—we are able to reconstruct accurately — 
the broad outlines of the campaign, and te 
many—under the circumstances, surprisingly many— 
details. Now—on to the mountains and the story . . . 
beginning with the general picture. 


German high strategy called for a settling of the 
» cana by 


Balkan situation in the spring of 1941—a fact 

the successive occupation, late in 1940 and early in 
1941, of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria. The benefits 
to be derived from the prospective action were, for 
Germany, at least twofold: first, the elimination of the 
last enemy bridgehead on the continent; and second, 
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the acquiring of air and submarine bases deep in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Yugoslavia, of course, figured prominently in Ger- 
many’s plans for the Balkan action. For one thing, the 
most important lines of communication to the southeast 
ran through that country. For another thing, the most 
practicab'e route to the invasion of Greece—the Vardar 
River valley—lay in Yugoslavia, just to the west of the 
Serb-Bulgar border. Germany’s plans quite obviously 
called for the use of Yugoslavian communications, and 
for the use of the Vardar Valley route into Greece. 
Apparently, the original thought was that the necessary 
Yugoslavian coéperation cou'd be obtained through 
means short of war. The evidence of that thought is 
the “tripartite treaty,” sold to a weak Yugoslavian gov- 
ernment under date of March 26, 1941. 

The coup d'état that resulted in the renouncing of 
the tripartite treaty and in effect made Yugoslavia an 
ally of Britain and Greece occurred on March 30. At 
the time the coup was hailed generally as a great set- 
back to Germany and, from the political viewpoint, 
perhaps it was. From the military viewpoint, the bal- 
ance seems in the other direction. For as the result of 
the coup, Germany took on another enemy—but one 
that despite its potential million-and-a-half of soldiers 
was militarily impotent (owing to low morale, dissen- 
sion, lack of equipment, and unpreparedness). On the 
other hand, the situation regarding the vital communi- 
cations to the southeast was definitely crystallized— 
Germany now could act, rather than ask—and the 
breadth of front potentially available for the attack on 
Greece was extended to include not only the Vardar 
Valley, but the entire Serb-Greco frontier. The course 
of events was to show how effectively the Nazi forces 
would capitalize on this broadened field. 

The general reaction through the world to the 
Yugoslavian coup was to conclude that it would neces- 
sitate a drastic regrouping and reinforcing of German 
forces, and that the Balkan campaign would thus be 
delayed indefinitely. Events soon showed the fallacy 
of that reaction. Germany was actual'y able to launch 
’ its campaign within a week of its diplomatic rebuff. 
Illustrated here are two points: first, the fact that the 
German plans, contemplating as they probably did the 
use of the Vardar Valley, were not completely dis- 
rupted by the turn of events; and second, the fact that 
the German practice of mobilizing overpowering forces 
against weak enemies provided the excess strength to 
meet the demands of the new situation. 

With Yugoslavia definitely in the field against her, 
Germany moved swiftly. In this case, swiftness of 
action paid dividends even larger than usual: first, 
because Yugoslavia’s mobilization was not far ad- 
vanced, and her dispositions of standing forces were 
unfavorable; and second, because there had been little 
or no staff codrdination between the Allies, Britain, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. As of April 6, the actual date 
the campaign began, Germany was facing a poorly- 
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organized, uncodrdinated coalition of enemies. as 
of May 1, the situation might have been other, | 

The campaign on the German side was itself . :y¢. 
thing of a coalition effort, involving as it did acti. +, on 


the parts of Germans, Italians, and Hungarians snd 
codperation on the part of Rumanians. How: 
contrast to the situation on the other side, ther: 
dence on the German side of close coérdination 4 ng 
the allies. “It is scarcely plausible,” says a Swiss critic. 
“that all these operations in the Balkans were so uni- 
formly successful without some central authority over 
all the forces involved.” The Swiss critic’s thesis js 
that, although no formal announcement of the exist. 
ence of such a central authority ever was made, the 
results speak for themselves. As a matter of fact, the 
results speak for the thesis that codrdination on the 
German side was a simple matter of the German | ligh 
Command telling its “allies” where and when to act, 
and thus insuring that they did not act in any manner 
which could compromise the high objectives of Ger- 
man arms. It was a coalition in which Germany called 
the plays—and executed all the important ones. 

The essence of the German plan of campaign was 
simp'y this: to drive a wedge through the center of 
the opposing forces, and then to encircle and annihilate 
the resulting parts. The similarity of this strategy to 
that of the campaign of 1940 in the west is striking— 
and has many times been discussed in the German 
military press. In fact, a fair over-all conception of the 
Balkan campaign can be gained by imagining a small- 
scale edition of the campaign in the west, with the 
Battle of Flanders and the Battle of France being 
fought simultaneously following the breakthrough. 


in 
VI 


DiIsPosITIONS 


The dispositions of the different belligerents at the 
beginning of the Balkan campaign cannot be definitely 
delineated. One thing is clear: Yugoslavia was threat- 
ened from every direction excepting the south includ- 
ing the vertical as well as the lateral threats. The Ger- 
man Second Army of von Weichs was assembled in 
Jower Austria and lower Hungary. Diagonally across 
Yugoslavia, the other German mass, the Twelfth Army 
of von List, was assembled in Bulgaria in the area 
south and east of Sofia. Another smaller German mass 
was assembled south of the Timisul River in Rumania. 
A Hungarian army was waiting in southern Hungary 
between the Danube and Tiza Rivers, just over the 
border from one of Hungary's many “lost provinces,” 
the Banat. Along the Italo-Slovenian border, the 
Italian Second Army of Ambrosio was assembled be- 
hind the Julian Alps. In Albania, two Italian armies, 
the Ninth (Biroli), and the Eleventh (Geloso), were 
pinned down at the moment, but were ready to capi 
talize on anything the Germans might do for them. 
Midway between Albania and the Julian front was the 
small Italian garrison at Zara, possessing at best only a 
bit of nuisance value. 
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Map 1: The initial concentration 


Precise information as to the sizes of the Axis forces 
has not yet become available—except for those that 
fought in some of the individual operations as will de- 
velop later in this account. According to Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech following the conclusion of the campaign 
on May 4), a total of thirty-two German divisions 
were provided for the campaign. Of these, twenty-one 
are stated to have been actually committed to action. 
Of the twenty-one divisions seeing action, eleven are 
listed as regular marching infantry divisions (including 
some mountain units), four as motorized infantry di- 
visions Gineluding one SS division), and six as panzer 
di sions. As will develop later, it appears that the 
Twelfth Army of von List committed three panzer di- 


visions and about six other divisions to action, leaving 
three panzer divisions and eight other divisions to be 
accounted for between the Second Army of von Weichs 
and the force assembled in Rumania. Meanwhile, the 
Italian Second Army is known to have consisted of 
three infantry divisions, two motorized infantry divi- 
sions, and three armored divisions. 

Of course, the German Luftwaffe played its usual 
decisive réle throughout the Balkan campaign. Here 
again, details as to dispositions and numbers are lack 
ing. But going again to Hitler's post-mortem speech, 
we learn that the operations in the air were under the 
direct personal command of Goering, and that the air 
forces involved consisted of two “groups,” commanded 
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by Generals Lohr and Richthofen, respectively. Ac- 
cording to the Swiss authority, the operations of these 
two groups were supplemented by those of the Italian 
Air Force and of a German air group stationed in Italy. 
The lack of details concerning German-Italian opera- 
tions in the air must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that those operations were of vital significance, and 
served to make possible many of the successes gained 
on the ground. 

According to Italian sources, the Yugoslavian Army 
at the start of hostilities consisted of about thirty infan- 
try divisions, three cavalry divisions, and ten reinforced 
infantry brigades. These divisions were spaced around 
the country’s long borders in what looks ‘ike a cordon 
defense. The situation is shown on map 1. It is to be 
noted that the general reserves, held chiefly in the 
north-central part of the country were small—only 
about ten per cent of the total force. 

The Yugoslavian dispositions, then, had the weak- 
nesses inherent in any cordon system of defense. How- 
ever, the faulty dispositions tel! only a part, and perhaps 
the minor part, of a very sad story. Within a week of 
the beginning of hostilities, the country had been 
through a political upheaval. Mobilization was just 
getting slowly under way when the invasions came. 
Units in the standing divisions were depleted in 
strength and deficient in equipment. Morale in gen- 
eral was low, and some units must have been actually 
disaffected. In fact, there is evidence to show that as 
the war began a considerable regrouping of the Yugo- 
slavian standing forces with a view to interspersing 
loyal units with questionable ones was in progress. In 
short, Yugoslavia was almost tota'ly unprepared for 


the war that began on April 6. It must have made ~ 


everyone other than the radio commentators smile 
when the Serbian General Simovich said on that day 
that he would be in Vienna two weeks later. 

As the campaign began, the Greek and British forces 
were disposed in Albania and northern Greece about 
as follows: one Greek army of four or five divisions 
(Papagos) defended the “Metaxas Line,” along the 
Greco-Bulgar border; one Greek army of seventeen 
or eighteen divisions (Tsolakoglu) held the line won 
in southern A'bania after six months of successful war; 
the British corps of two infantry divisions (one Aus- 
tralian, one New Zealand) and an armored regiment 
(Wilson), held a line from a point southwest of Sa- 
lonika to the Greco-Serbian border near Florina; and a 
Greek corps of two divisions, operating under the orders 
of General Wilson, extended the British line through 
the mountains to the west. 

In plotting the Greco-British dispositions on the map, 
one is forcibly impressed by the dependence placed on 
Yugoslavia’s power to resist, and especially on its ability 
to protect its Bulgarian border. The gaps between the 
various segments of the Greco-British lines would 
mean nothing—if the Yugoslavs were to hold. And 
since the consensus was that southern Yugoslavia and 








northern Greece were completely unsuited ; 
tactics, the conclusion followed that Yugoslavia 
hold, the Balkan front would be establishe: 
Grecian airfields would be denied the Axis, 
some bright future day there would come the d; 
the Danube that would be the beginning of +! 
for Germany. This estimate of the characteristi: 
capabilities of the Yugoslavian Army and terrain 


alarmingly like the 1940 French estimate of the ¢):; 


acteristics and capabilities of the Ardennes. . . 
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An estimate of the terrain involved in the Balkan 
campaign is best gained through studying the map. 
Such a study is essential to an understanding of the 
campaign, for the operations invariably depended upon 
control of passes, roads, valleys, defiles. As our story 
develops, it will be necessary to consider local detai's of 
terrain. But meanwhile, in order to get the general 
picture established, we may note in passing the fol- 


lowing limiting features of the terrain: 


(1) The northern Grecian border. The terrain along 
this border is a mass of rugged mountains. So far as 
motor traffic is concerned, the mountain barrier is 
pierced at only three points: the Struma River Valley, 
which crosses the Greco-Bulgar border through the 
narrow Rupe! Pass; the Vardar River valley, which pro- 
vides the easiest route; and the Monastir Gap, west of 


the Vardar River and east of Albania. 


(2) The Serb-Bulgar border. The terrain along this 
border is also a rugged mass of mountains. The chief 
gap through this barrier is along the Niscava River, 
through the valley of which runs the main Vienna- 
Belgrade-Sofia-Istanbul railway. The single good motor 
highway crossing the Serb-Bulgar border runs parallel 
to the railway. The few other gaps through the border 
mountains accommodate only inferior roads. Three of 
these minor gaps invite our especial attention: the one 
connecting Kustendil with Kumanovo; the one follow- 
ing the course of the Bregalniza River, a tributary that 
flows west from the border to the Vardar River, meet- 
ing the latter in the vicinity of Veles; and the one fol- 
lowing the course of the Strumica River, a tributary to 
the Struma, stretching west at right angles to the 


Greco-Bulgar border. 


(3) Northern Yugoslavia. Northern Yugoslavia is 
a land of broad rivers: the Danube, the Sava, and the 
Drava. All of these flow from the north or east, uniting 
at or near Belgrade. Meanwhile, flowing from the 
south and joining the Danube just below Belgrade is 
the Morava River, which with its tributary, the Nis 
cava, forms the natural avenue of communication be 


tween Belgrade and Sofia. 


(4) Greece. Greece is a poor and mountainous land 
where good roads are a rarity. The Pindus range of 
mountains, running roughly north and south, effective 
ly divides the country into two theatres of operation. 


All cross-country roads, either north-south or east-west, 
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ver numerous ranges of mountains and hills. The 
ynnesus is a dangling peninsula, connected to 
ainland by the ten-mile-wide Isthmus of Corinth. 
isthmus itself is cut by a canal, constructed years 

, the interests of navigation. 

THe YUGOSLAVIAN CAMPAIGN 

\s we have seen, German high strategy called for a 
breakthrough that would divide the enemy forces into 
two main parts, and an ensuing encirclement and an 
nihilation of each of the parts. The breakthrough was to 
be made in southern Yugoslavia, and was to separate the 
Yugoslavian from the British-Greco forces. (Map 2.) 
In considering the operations themselves we have 
information with which to get fairly specific about the 
breakthrough and the campaign in Greece. But con- 


cerning the campaign in the north—in Yugoslavia, that 
is—we must resort to generalities. Our procedure will 
be first to dispense with the generalities, and then to 
get on to the details of the operations in the south. 

The historic route of invasion to northern Yugoslavia 
and Belgrade has been from the north and west, down 
the valleys of the Danube, Drave, and Save (Eugene, 
1697; Mackensen, 1915). Therefore, it was reason- 
able to expect that the inevitable German advance on 
Belgrade would come from the north and west. It did 
come from the north and west—and from the south. 
This drive from the south, which we will consider first, 
turned out to be one of the major strategical surprises 
of the war. The idea of an assault on Belgrade from 
the south, being non-historic, was written off in most 
books as impracticable. 
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The movement was entrusted to none other than 
Generaloberst von Kleist, he who had executed the 
breakthrough of the panzer corps at Sedan the previous 
spring. In the new campaign, Kleist again had a corps. 
The exact composition of the “Korps Kleist” has not 
been divulged, but if we place it at two panzer and two 
motorized and one mountain divisions, our probable 
error will not be large. The Korps Kleist was a com- 
ponent of List’s Twelfth Army and was assembled near 
Sofia, astride that Niscava Valley road we have already 
mentioned as being the only good motor highway to 
cross the Serb-Bulgar border. 

Kleist moved out on April 8, two days after other 
elements of the Twelfth Army had launched the 
breakthrough attack to the south. Incidentally Cand 
not convincingly), the Germans use this two-day lapse 
between times-of-departure for neighboring corps of 
the same army as evidence of their contention that the 
“perfidy” of Yugoslavia did necessitate extensive re- 
groupings of German forces. Obviously, they write, the 
various corps would have jumped off simultaneously 
had that been possible. In any event, the Kleist thrust 
gained ground rapidly. Like almost every other drive 
of this campaign, this one of Kleist’s was a spearhead, 
moving exclusively on the narrow road. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that the advance over the border 
passes to beyond Pirot was led by mountain infantry 
with the armored and motorized units following be- 
hind. There was not much resistance, and all there 
was was simply and quickly overrun. By night time 
of the first day the mountain troops had reached Pirot; 
and on the next day (April 9), panzer units rolled 
into the relatively broad valley of the Morava River at 
Nish. 

The fall of Nish antedated by a day the fall of 
Skoplie, fifty miles to the south. The taking of Skoplije, 
insuring as it did the success of the breakthrough, car- 
ried the greater strategic significance. But it was the 
fall of Nish that shocked the Yugoslavs. It was 
“. . . like a mine exploding in the middle of the coun- 
try.” The reaction of the Yugoslavian High Command 
~and it was about the last time that that command was 
able to react to anything—was to order its slender gen- 
eral reserves to move toward Nish. One division that 
had been dispatched to aid in the abortive attack on 
the Italians in Albania was ordered to countermarch 
toward Nish. However, the activities of the German 
air force, the insufficiency of lateral communications, 
the lack of modern transportation on the part of the 
Yugoslavs, all combined to insure the failure of any 
efforts to organize effective counterattacks. 

There now arose a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
next moves of the Germans in Nish—uncertainty, that 
is, in the minds of the Yugoslavs and in the minds of 
the world’s military commentators, most certainly in- 
cluding our own. The general expectation was that the 
move to the west would continue, or that there would 
be an attempt to unite with the Skoplje forces. The Ger- 














tober 
mans chose to do neither. On the 10th, having eff -cted 


. one of those typical reversing operations of \. j,ich 
they [the Germans] are the masters. . . .” Kleist 


to the north and set out along the valley of the M - 
toward—Belgrade. , 
The Korps Kleist, still moving as a spearhead con- 


fined to the valley of the Morava, found minor resist. 
ance at Yagodina (on the 10th), and at Krakujcyac 
(on the 11th). On the 12th, at Mt. Avalon, within 
sight of Belgrade, the corps encountered its first serious 
resistance. The fight at Mt. Avalon lasted for thirty- 
six hours—an indication that the tanks, if indeed they 
had been leading the advance, had been stopped, and 
had been withdrawn while the infantry-artillery-engi- 
neer assault teams cleared the way. As a matter of fact. 
the gaining of the issue was finally greatly helped by 
the Luftwaffe, which concentrated in great strength 
over the area, and succeeded in silencing the Yugo 
slavian artillery. On April 13, Kleist entered Belgrade. 
His corps was now moving in two main columns, one 
by way of Patanka, the other by way of Smederei. To 
Kleist’s possible chagrin, when he entered Belgrade 
on the 13th, he found that he was only the second Ger- 
man officer to demand the surrender of that city within 
the past few hours. It seems that during the afternoon 
of April 12, a young daredevil captain of infantry had 
crossed the Danube from the north with a party of 
nine men, and had demanded, and practically obtained, 
the surrender of the city. 

This young captain and his exploit lead us to a con- 
sideration of the second drive on Belgrade—the one 
originating in the Temesvar district of Rumania. We 
have seen that a German mass, probably a small corps, 
was assembled in this area. This corps appears to have 
consisted of two or three infantry divisions. It moved 
out, with the occupation of Belgrade its objective, 
on April 9. On the 10th it had reached Pancevo and 
Semlino, with Belgrade within sight just across the 
Danube. However, the Belgrade fortifications were 
very strong facing north, and so the Temesvar Corps, 
having both fortifications and a great river to overcome, 
decided to await developments. Meanwhile, the young 
captain mentioned above did manage to cross the river 
on the 12th and beat von Kleist to the city hall. (The 
fact that a captain and nine men could spend about 
a day in an enemy capital, disarming troops and de- 
manding surrenders, is indicative of the morale existing 
in the city at the time.) 

The third thrust at the hopelessly-situated’ Yugo 
slavian capital was made by a corps from von Weichs 
Second Army. This corps had been assembled in 
southern Hungary, and launched its attack from this 
area on April 10th. The corps appears to have been 
composed of infantry divisions, some of them motor- 
ized. Its advance on Belgrade at least was conventional 
as to route—down the valleys of the Drave and Save 
Rivers. -By the 12th, the corps was at Obrenovac and 


Valyevo, close to and on the same side of the river as 
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Belgrade. Apparently, this corps stood aside while the 
panzer divisions of Kleist occupied the city. 

As the three German drives converged on Belgrade, 
the Hungarians to the north played their little part in 
the show. The Hungarian Army, the strength of 
which neither is known nor significant, crossed the 
Yugoslavian border at many places west of the Tiza 
River on April 11th. By the 15th, without important 
fighting, the Hungarians were in possession of their 
former territories—the territories north of the Drava 
and Danube Rivers, and west of the Tiza River. The 
Hungarian effort, although of political significance, 
scarcely deserves even this single paragraph so far as 
its tactical significance is concerned. 

The Second Army of von Weichs consisted of two 
corps (perhaps plus others not committed to action). 
As one of the corps moved out toward Belgrade as 
already described, the other moved out to the south, 
against the Croatian capital of Zagreb. The ultimate 
strategic objective of this corps was to complete the 
encirclement of the main Yugoslavian forces. Again, 
we must surmise the composition of the corps, but it 
contained at least one panzer division, and certainly 
several infantry divisions. Zagreb was occupied on the 
11th, Sisac and Bihac on the 12th. And on the 12th 
also, detachments were sent over west to Karvolac, 
there to make contact with elements of the Italian Sec- 
ond Army which was just bending to its job of policing 
the Dalmatian coast. 

By this time, the Yugoslavian situation was com- 
pletely desperate. As will have become evident, the 
desperateness of the situation had arisen not from 
crushing defeats in the field, but rather from a combi- 
nation of less tangible things: dispositions that made it 
impossible to counter effectively the bold German stra- 
tegical moves; pulverizing attacks by the Luftwaffe; low 
morale, amounting almost to open dissension, through 
the ranks and through the peoples. Making the best of 
the situation, the Yugoslavs now were retreating into 
the mountainous country of Bosnia and Montenegro. 
And meanwhile, detachments were peeling off the 
several corps attacking Belgrade for the purpose of 
pressing the pursuit more vigorously. All the time, 
the Luftwaffe was in there, using its complete control 
of the air to the most ruthless advantage. 

This is as good a time as any in which to pitch a 
word about the réle the Italians played in this cam- 
paign. As already indicated, the mission assigned the 
Italians was the occupation of the Dalmatian coast— 
an area which, under the circumstances, could not have 
been anything other than practically undefended. As 
we have seen, to accomplish this mission the Italians 
had assembled an army of five infantry and three 
armored divisions behind the Julian Alps. In addition, 
there was the prospect of help from the two Italian 
armies in Albania, should developments free these 
forces from pressure by the Greeks. 


The Italian Second Army came down through the 
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passes of the Julian Alps on April 10th. On the 124) 
elements of the army made contact with the CG ( 
at Karvolac, as already noted. There then lx 
parade down the coast: Otocac on the 12th, k 
the 14th, Mostar on the 16th (a minor fight ¢! 
Ragusa on the 17th. En route, the victorious co! 
picked up the little garrison from Zara. This fore 
moved out toward Zinn when the coast seemed clear 

Meanwhile soon after the war had begun the Yugo. 
slavs had attempted their one and only offensive action 
—against the Italians in Albania. The attack was il]-or 
ganized, and soon was reduced to the impossible by the 
successful German breakthrough at Skoplje. As the Yu 
goslavian drive faded, and as the advance of the Ger 
mans threatened the Greek flank, the Italians in Albania 
went over to the offensive. That was on April 12th. 
In the days immediately following, Italians and Ger 
mans touched hands at several points along the Alban. 
ian eastern border. The mass of the Italian Army in 
Albania followed the Greeks as they withdrew slowly 
to the south. Other elements of the Italian Army in 
Albania pushed out along the coastal roads to the north. 
These elements travelled by way of Cetinje and Cat 
taro, and on April 17th met elements of the Italian 
Second Army at Ragusa. So much for Italian participa 
tion. 

As for the real war, we left it with the Germans as 
they moved south from Zagreb on April 12th. The 
Yugoslavian situation had become eer. hopeless. On 
the 15th, negotiations for a capitulation were begun, 
and on the next day a large part of the Yugoslavian 
forces surrendered. On the next day (April 17th), the 
unconditional surrender of all Yugoslavian forces was 
effected. The campaign north of the Skoplije break 


through was over. 
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Tue BREAKTHROUGH 


One of the significant characteristics of all recent 
German campaigns has been the fact that they have 
been waged largely on the roads. We have seen that 
this was true in Yugoslavia, where the drives were in 
the form of eebtateaad spearheads. It was a method 
seen in even more pronounced form in southern Yugo 
slavia and Greece. This was a war of columns, not of 
fronts. 

In beginning consideration of the breakthrough and 
the campaign in Greece, it is pertinent to recall one 
point about the difficulties of the mountainous terrain 
The point has reference to the differences in the esti 
mates of that terrain, Yugoslav versus German: the 
Yugoslavs believed the difficulties practically precluded 
use of armored and motorized forces over the borders: 
the Germans believed otherwise. But the Germans, 
though they could not conceal the fact that they were 
massing troops in Bulgaria, did not advertise their be 
lief in the negotiability of the passes. In fact, they went 
to extreme lengths to protect the secrecy of their de- 
tailed plans. “The Serb, watching from his mountain 
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‘ops. saw nota single German soldier.” Marches to 
(nal assembly areas were made only by night, and 
the assembled units were kept strictly under cover. 
Thus, on the morning of April 6th, the Germans were 
able once again to attain the priceless advantages of 
sl prise. 

lhe corps effecting the surprise was another com- 
ponent of List’s Twelfth Army. The corps was com- 
manded by General-of-Cavalry Stumme. As will de- 
velop later, the corps consisted of two panzer divisions, 
at least one mountain infantry division, one motorized 
infantry division (the élite SS division), and perhaps 
one other regular infantry division. 

The sector assigned to the Korps Stumme lay to the 
south of Sofia and to the north of the Strumica River. 
In that sector are two of the poor but passable roads 
across the border mountains—one leading to Kumanovo 
and Skoplje, and the other to Stip and Veles. The 
Stumme plan was to attack in two columns. The 
northern column (moving on Kumanovo) was to con- 
sist of the panzer division and the SS division. The 
southern column was to consist of the infantry and 
mountain divisions. The immediate objective of the 
corps was to be the seizure of the area Stip-Veles- 
Skoplje-Kumanovo. 

At dawn on April 6th the columns moved out. The 
panzer division, leading the northern column, made 
rapid progress until its advance elements reached the 
pass at Stracin. The pass was found to be occupied by 
what was estimated as a regiment of Serbian troops. 
The pass had never been fortified, but the defenders 
were in positions of great natural strength. 

The ensuing action at the Stracin Pass provides one 
more clear example of German tactics under circum- 
stances where panzer units are brought face to face 
with formidable resistance. “This was a case [the Ger- 
man authority, Colonel Soldan, speaking] where only 
the good old infantry was of use.” The tanks were held 
up, and a battalion of the “good old infantry” was sent 
forward with the mission of clearing the way—probably 
a battalion from the rifle brigade of the panzer division. 
It was a fierce and bitter fight, and it lasted about four 
hours. The German infantry, applying stosstrupp tac- 
tics (small detachments assaulting individual posi- 
tions), finally forced its way through the pass. Shortly 
the Serbs counterattacked, but with no success. In de- 
scribing the repelling of the counterattack, mention is 
made of the havoc wreaked by ricocheting bullets and 
flying splinters of stone. 

It must have been evening by the time the way 
through the Stracin Pass was found to be clear. But 
even with darkness approaching, the Germans moved 
swiftly to capitalize on their success. All during the 
night, elements of the panzer division rolled on for- 
ward, “. . . negotiating the narrow, winding roads in 
a manner that would have been creditable in a peace- 
time exercise.” During the course of the following day 
(April 7th), the mass of the panzer division traversed 
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the pass, with the motorized SS division following close 
behind. By now, the busiest elements in the command 
were the engineers who were called on constantly to 
repair bridges and roads that had never been designed 
for the loads of a panzer division. 

The advance guard of the panzer division reached 
Skoplje-on-the-Vardar at 5:00 p.m., April 7th. Ap 
parently, the advance guard was travelling well ahead 
of the main body. It had had a few minor brushes with 
the enemy during the day. But the Luftwaffe was now 
in the picture and was chaperoning the column with 
waves of dive-bombers. Any show of enemy resistance 
almost immediately brought forth the Stukas, and gen 
erally it was about all that was needed. Arrived in 
Skop!je, the commander of the panzer division could 
look back on sixty miles covered in two days’ time. 
The advance had been over terrain that was tough (al 
though not as tough as had been feared), but against 
an enemy who, except for the one sharp scrap at the 
pass, had turned out to be soft indeed. 

While the panzer division was thus making good its 
advance along the northern route, the infantry division 
was doing well enough too along the southern route 
This division, moving out at dawn on the 6th, ran into 
resistance just over the border, at a defile near Carevo 
Selo. It is to be assumed that this resistance was handled 
in a manner similar to that in the Stracin Pass. By 
10:30 a.m. the way was clear. It will be recalled that 
after the action at Stracin Pass the advance guard of 
the panzer division rushed on ahead. The southern 
column had no panzer units, but as soon as the action 
at Carevo-Selo was over, its advance guard was set up 
on trucks and cars that were requisitioned from the 
entire division. From this point on, we have the picture 
of a marching infantry division with a motorized ad 
vance guard. The division would soon be strung out 
over a long distance. 

By evening of the 7th, as the panzer division occu 
pied Skoplje, the motorized advance guard of the south 
ern infantry division reached Veles. Between Veles 
and Stip, it had cut through an entire Serbian regi 
ment. The mass of the division continued to march 
along, far to the rear. Incidentally, this division was by 
way of piling up some kind of marching record. It had 
arrived in its assembly area only the day before the at 
tack, after having marched afoot all the way across 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

As of the evening of April 7th, we now see two thin 
columns, extending like rapiers across the border moun 
tains to the Vardar River. There is no front; just the 
two columns, heading up at Veles and Skoplije. Be- 
tween and around the columns are enemy units—units 
that have not been tactically defeated but that certainly 
have been strategically surprised. The German Army 
Order of that day (evening, April 7th) could announce 
“. . , the breakthrough is effected . . . enemy motor- 
ized units and one to two divisions have been blasted 
. the enemy is disintegrating. . . .” Disintegrating, 
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that is indeed the word. Apparently, it was exactly what 
was happening to those six-odd Yugoslavian divisions 
assigned to guard the Bulgarian border. 

During the night of April 7-8, the panzer division 
at Skoplje went into an igelformige position—a position 
outposted around the perimeter of a circle. So far as 
the Germans could know, their flanks, and even their 
rear, were wide open. In the course of the next day 
(April 8), the panzer division held its general position, 
but sent out flying detachments to secure critical points 
in the vicinity: Kacanik, Tetovo, Katlanovo. Mean- 
while, the motorized advance guard of the southern in- 
fantry division was again on the move, this time from 
Veles down to Prilep. 

There now occurred one of those tactical-logistical 
maneuvers which demonstrate the adaptability of Ger- 
man plans to situations as they develop. The motorized 
advance guard was in Prilep; but the mass of the divi- 
sion was hoofing it along, miles to the rear. Mean- 
while, it was important that the opportunity to seize 
the passes into northern Greece should not be lost. 
One of the three passes, the Monastir Gap, lay just 
ahead, there for the taking by a strong force. The 
motorized advance guard was not strong enough, but 
there was also the motorized SS division, still marching 
behind the panzer division. This thought was trans- 
lated immediately into action. The roads were cleared, 
and the SS division highballed through toward Prilep 
—and Monastir. We will meet this division again as we 
consider the cam ign in Greece. 

As of this night, April 8-9, the Army Order could 
raise the number of “blasted” Serbian divisions to three 
or four. The order mentioned large numbers of pris- 
oners and great quantities of booty; and it congratulated 
one and all on the obvious fact that contact with the 
Albanian Italians was as good as made. 

On April 10th, it became clear that, having effected 
the ire. wry the next great mission of the Korps 
Stumme would be to swing to the south for the Battle of 
Annihilation in Greece. As we have seen, the Yugo- 
slavian forces to the north of the breakthrough were 
already being taken care of by other German units. 
As a matter of fact, on this very day, Kleist was leaving 
Nish, and Weichs was approaching Zagreb. 

The important event of the 10th was the appear- 
ance of forward elements of the SS division at Florina 
on Grecian soil and well within the vital Monastir Gap. 
To the British, whose line at the time extended south- 
eastward from a point near Florina, the appearance of 
Germans in the gap constituted an immediate menace. 
The news of the appearance must have registered much 
as the news that the Germans were in Abbeville had 
registered the year before. 

Meanwhile, the southern infantry division, minus its 
motorized advance guard, continued to make its slow 
way through the border mountains. On this April 10, 
the division finally managed to catch up with a Serbian 
division which had been harassing it for days, and to 
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defeat that division in an action at Krivolac, so..+\; of 
Stip. The motorized advance guard, having be: re 
lieved of its missions southward by the SS diy sion 
spent the 10th moving toward Struga, at the nort!; end 
of Lake Ochrida. There, and at several other points in 
the vicinity, contact with the Italians was gained. It 
may be significant to note, that, just before contac was 
made, the motorized detachment engaged in a |ittle 
action the chief result of which was to liberate a batch 
of Italian prisoners. 

The panzer division, having consolidated its position 
in and around Skoplije, spent the 10th quietly. By eve 
ning of that day it was drawn up, facing south, with 
its Batter elements near Veles. We will next meet 
this division in Greece. 


Tue Campaicn In Turace 


With the SS division poised in the Monastir Gap, 
the panzer division headed up at Veles, and the march- 
ing infantry division assembled between Stip and 
Krivolac, we must turn back and consider the opera- 
tions of the corps that had the mission of capturing 
Salonika and Thrace and destroying the Grecian army 
east of the Vardar. This corps, commanded by the 
Austrian General Boehme, was another component of 
List’s Twelfth Army. The Korps Boehme consisted of 
one panzer division, and two or three other divisions 
(including perhaps two mountain divisions). It had 
assembled close to the Greco-Bulgar border, with the 
heaviest weight toward the right (west) flank. 

It will be noted that the Korps Boehme was in a 
pocket formed by two borders: the Greco and the Yugo- 
slavian. Each of these borders was located over a mass 
of rugged mountains, the general characteristics of 
which have already been described. To the south the 
passes over the mountains forming the Greco-Bulgar 
border had been fortified by the Greeks. They formed 
the now-famous Metaxas Line. To the west, the passes 
over the mountains of the Yugoslavian-Bulgar border 
were fortified, as we have seen, only by the Serbian 
thought that they they would be impassable for ar- 
mored-motorized traffic. 

As would be expected, the Boehme plan of attack 
was calculated to take full advantage of the Serbian 
weakness. The Metaxas Line was to be assaulted, the 
main effort being made at the Rupel Pass, where the 
Struma River breaks through the mountains. At the 
same time, the corps’ panzer division was to make a 
wide envelopment, through the Strumitza Pass into 
Yugoslavia, and then down the Vardar Valley to Sa- 
lonika. In other words, if the Metaxas Line should not 
give away before the frontal assaults, it was to be out: 
flanked. 

As in most other engagements of this campaign, the 
action in the Rupel Pass necessarily involved only small 
forces, for there simply was not room enough in the 
pass for large forces to fight. It is probable that the 


German attack was made by a regiment of infantry 
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bably mountain infantry), reinforced by combat 
envineers, and well supported by artillery and dive- 
bombers. The Greek defenders of the pass probably 
did not exceed a single battalion. But they were estab- 
lished in fortifications of the most modern design. The 
\ictaxas Line had been constructed during the years 

8-40. It was a small edition of the Westwall, with 
many small individual works, each of great strength and 
sited in great depth. Finally, the works were manned 
by men prepared to fight to the last ditch. 

The Korps Boehme moved out against the Metaxas 
Line at dawn on April 6. The first few works in the 
\upel Pass were taken in a violent surprise assault. But 
then the advance came abruptly to a halt. The Germans 
immediately called into action all the implements 
through use of which they had reduced the fortifica- 
tions of Poland, the Lowlands, France. The Stukas 
came over and attacked the works in wave after wave. 
The high-velocity AA and AT guns were dragged up 
and took the firing ports of the works under direct 
fire. Light and heavy artillery pounded the area. Infan- 
try-engineer assault teams went into action with flame- 
throwers, grenades, concentrated charges of TNT. 
These teams used all the tools and all the tricks of 
modern close-in assault. But here at last was a situation 
where the German best was merely good enough. Here 
was a situation in which the application of flame and 
fire and explosion did not, as in Belgium and France, 
automatically result in the crews of the defensive works 
coming out, hands in the air. “The attacking troops, 
riflemen, artillerymen, pioneers, were fired upon from 
all sides, and from the works in the rear that were be- 
lieved to have been silenced. The mountain fortifica- 
tions were constructed like battleships . . . so that re- 
sistance was not definitely broken even after essential 
parts had been burned out and destroyed. . . .” 

The Germans did make progress, but it was very 
slow. Each individual work had to be reduced, and re- 
duced completely. Otherwise, the attackers were liable 
to find their flanks and rear under fire as they moved 
to an adjoining work. 

As the Germans made their bloody way through the 
Rupel Pass, the panzer division of the Korps Boehme 
was traversing the Serb-Bulgar mountains in a manner 
quite similar to that of other attacking divisions. The 
road along the Strumitza River was very bad, but 
enemy resistance apparently was almost nil. The di- 
vision had only one little fight, this near Strumitza. It 
is probable that this resistance was overcome by in- 
fantry elements of the division. In any event, the di- 
vision occupied Doiran, at the edge of the Vardar River 
valley, on April 8. 

From Doiran to Salonika, the road was relatively a 
boulevard, and was apparently not defended at all. The 
British line at the time was about thirty-five miles to 
the west while all Greek troops in the vicinity were 
standing in and behind the Metaxas Line. This failure 
of the British and Greeks to protect the Vardar Gap 
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can only be put down as a fatal and inexplicable 
blunder. As it was, the panzer division occupied Sa 
lonika on April 9. 

The fall of Salonika meant simply and solely that 
the Metaxas Line had been turned and now was un- 
tenable. The situation is strikingly reminiscent of the 
situation in France, in which the Maginot Line was 
rendered untenable by the advance of German forces 
around and behind it. The Greeks, who were still hold- 
ing the critical works in the Rupel Pass, recognized the 
hopelessness of the situation. Thereupon General 
Papagos surrendered his army of four or five divisions. 


Tue Campalicn In GREECE 


With Salonika and the Monastir Gap—the two im 
portant gateways to northern Greece—securely in hand, 
the Germans could turn to the campaign in Greece 
proper. The pertinent dispositions of the British and 
Greek forces had not changed materially during the 
few days of fighting. That is, the Greek main army 
still held the line in southern Albania, and the British 
corps was strung out from a point southeast of Florina 
to the coast near Katerini. The right (east) of the 
British line was held by the New Zealand division; 
the center and right by the Australian division and the 
armored regiment. Farther to the west, the Greek corps 
of two divisions was holding the passes over the Pindus 
mountains. (Map 3.) 

With Yugoslavia in a state of collapse, with the 
Greek line in Albania gravely menaced by the German 
breakthrough advance, and with all hope for the forma 
tion of an Albanian Macedonian front gone, the British 
necessarily turned their thoughts to evacuation. Their 
problem had become one of selecting and holding de- 
laying positions that would permit their withdrawal 
through the length of Greece to the beaches and harbors 
of the southern coasts. 

The terrain was favorable to the British design. The 
roads of course were few and it was far between them, 
and they ran through one pass and defile after another. 
The passes offered good positions for defense, and the 
many defiles (including bridges over streams) offered 
great possibilities for demolition. 

The first of General Wilson’s remarkable series of 
pass defenses occurred a few miles southeast of Florina 
near Vevi, where a range of hills cuts obliquely across 
the Monastir Gap. The British stand at this point was 
made to cover the crossroads at Kozani which was being 
used by troops from the east. Let us pick up the story 
as of April 10th. 

On April 10th, the German SS Division (motorized) 
moved south out of Florina, with the mission of seizing 
the crossroads at Kozani quickly and at all costs. As the 
advance elements of the division approached the village 
of Vevi, lying near the pass over the hills described in 
the paragraph above, they were taken under brisk ar- 
tillery fire. It soon became evident that the British 
(soon identified as Australians) were set for a de- 
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termined stand, and were not to be pushed out of the 
way by any advance guard. The advance guard there- 
fore took to cover, and waited for help from the main 
body to come up. 

The main body, however, was having its troubles. 
As was often the case in this campaign, the first vehicles 
to use a road had the easiest going. Under continuous 
traffic, the roads often failed, and columns were delayed 
while all available manpower was put to work repairing 
the roads. And here on this road, the weather also 
turned for the worse so that in addition to a bad road, 
the SS division had to contend with rain and snow and 
cold. All in all, the most that it could accomplish dur- 
ing the 11th was to develop the situation. The British 
were found to be occupying well-organized positions 
on the northern slopes of the range of hills. 

The German estimate of the situation as of evening 
on the 11th indicated that a codrdinated attack was 
a The corps commander favored a double en- 
velopment, but he agreed to let the SS division have 
one good try at a frontal assault. The assault took place 
on the 12th. It was supported by all the divisional artil- 
lery, and by one battalion of heavy corps artillery. The 
fighting was bitter, “. . . often man against man . . .” 
Slowly the issue swung to the favor of the attackers. By 
6:00 p.m., they had reached the southern exit of the 
pass and were watching columns of British vehicles 
moving south across the lowlands. During the night 
some German infantry, perhaps a battalion, descended 
onto the lowlands, but there was no question of a close 
pursuit. As in every German advance in Greece, the 
vehicles could only move forward after engineers had 
gone ahead and rebuilt the bridges, filled in the craters, 
and cleared away the mine blocks. 

The British, on their part, continued to shell the Ger- 
man positions through the night (April 12-13). Early 
next morning, they launched a counterattack against the 
battalion or so of infantry which, as noted above, had 
descended down from the pass during the night. This 
counterattack saw the first commitment to action of 
British tanks. There were about a dozen of them, tanks 
from the armored regiment. German sources describe 
them moving to the attack “. . . with infantry clinging 
to them and moving beside them. . . .” As a matter of 
fact, the counterattack was well conceived: the German 
infantry on the lowlands had nothing more than an AT 
gun or two with which to defend itself. The SS di- 
vision commander, watching developments from an 
OP on the pass, is alleged to Bee been consumed with 
anxiety ait have ordered his AA guns forward with 
all speed. As the guns were coming up the infantry be- 
low is alleged to a prepared to receive the tanks as 
best it could with grenades and blocks of TNT. How- 
ever, the AA guns came up in time, and the attack was 
repulsed before it could make itself felt on the infantry 
below. 

As the left of the British line was thus being bent 


back toward Kozani, serious developments were in 
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progress farther to the east. On the 13th, a mountain 
division of the Korps Boehme occupied Veria, and on 


the same day the panzer division that had taken Sa. 
lonika succeeded in crossing the lower Aliakmon and 
occupying Katerini. 

These developments thrust into the foreground the 
high strategic importance of the City of Larissa. Study 
of the map makes the point clear. All roads leading 
south converge on Larissa; which is to say, all important 
elements of the withdrawing (and of the pursuing’ 
forces would necessarily pass through Larissa. The hold. 
ing of Larissa, or rather of the approaches to Larissa, was 
thus a life-and-death matter for the British; and like. 
wise, the swift capture of Larissa became the high ob- 
jective of the Germans. 

Referring again to the map, it is to be noted that 
within our theater of operations three roads lead from 
the north (the scene of the fighting on the 13th) down 
to Larissa: 

The road Kozani-Elasson-Larissa, which is the only 
modern highway. 

The road Katerini-Elasson-Larissa, which, except for 
the stretch Elasson-Larissa, is not much more than a 
mountain trail. 

The railway line Katerini-Tembi Pass-Larissa, along 
which runs a road that is also not much more than a 
mountain trail. 

Between these three roads lay mountainous terrain, 
scrub-wooded, almost pathless, and utterly unpassable 
to motorized military traffic. Clearly, the fight for Laris- 
sa was to be another fight on the roads, another fight for 
the passes. 

The passes, therefore, dictated the points at which 
the British would fight their delaying actions. Three 
such passes were selected, one for each road: 

The Servia-Stenaportas Pass, just south of the Aliak 
mon River on the Kozani-Larissa road. 

The Petras Pass on the Katerini-Elasson road. 

The Pandelemon and Tembi Passes on the coastal 
road, Katerini-Larissa. 

It was clear that all of the passes must be held; that 
the fall of any one of them would mean the fall of 
Larissa and the cutting of the line of withdrawal. 

Given the problem of forcing one of three passes, the 
normal German solution would be to select the pass 
where possibilities looked most favorable, and make the 
main effort there. This would be an application of the 
cherished schwerepunkt principle—schwerepunkt being 
the German equivalent of “main effort.” But here at 
Larissa, there was no telling which would be the softest 
of the passes. And so, the German decision was to treat 
them all alike, to attempt to force them all at once. 

Meanwhile, on the western end of the front, or rather 
at the western spearhead, an interesting internal ma- 
neuver was taking place. It will be recalled that the 
pass at Vevi had been taken on April 12-13 by the 
SS motorized division. As soon as it became evident 
that the pass would fall, the corps commander ordered 
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forward a panzer division that had been following be 
hind the infantry. This panzer division, apparently not 
the one we left at Veles in Yugoslavia, was to take over 
the leading position for the advance to the south. The 
change in leading elements of the western spearhead 
was effected by late afternoon of the 13th. The tanks 
set out at once for Kozani. 

Che British, however, were still using the Kozani 
roads, and the armored regiment was still protecting the 
town. So it happened that, as the advance elements of 
the newly-arrived panzer division passed Ptolemais, 
they were attacked by British tanks. There ensued a 
tank-versus-tank battle, perhaps similar to the one de- 
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scribed in a recent JourNat article.’ One feature of this 
battle was the use by the British of AT guns (37-mm?) 
mounted on tractors (Bren carriers? ). The German ac 
counts state that these “tank destroyers” succeeded in 
maneuvering themselves up to within ranges as short 
as 200 yards. As night fell, the British withdrew, ap 
parently having accomplished their mission of delay. 
The Germans had no objection to the stopping of hos 
tilities: almost all their tanks were out of ammunition 
and most of them were down to their last liter of fuel. 

The panzer division, continuing to lead the advance, 
occupied Kozani (without further resistance) early on 
April 14th. From Kozani to the Aliakmon River the 
advance was slow owing to the fact that, as usual, the 
British had done a thorough job of demolitions. One 
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of the better jobs had been done on the bridge across the 
river itself, just north of Servia. 

We have seen that the British proposed to make their 
major stand along this vital road at the Servia-Stena- 
portas Pass. This pass was a deep defile, through which 
the road cut up from the river valley to the highlands. 
The position was one of great natural strength; and it 
had, in addition, been improved by the Greeks during 
the preceding years—possibly with just such a situation 
as the present one in mind. 

The Germans reached the site of the demolished 
bridge on the evening of the 14th. Their hopes of a 
quick dash to Larissa were raised when, during the 
evening, they were able to establish a shallow bridge- 

ead. Their intention was to build a bridge during the 

ight and to push forward in strength in the morning. 
But the attempted bridge-building operation was a com- 
plete failure. The failure was ascribable chiefly to 
British artillery fire which, according to German ac- 
counts, was coming from six or seven batteries, includ- 
ing some heavy ones. An attempt early on the 15th to 
set across an infantry regiment (from the rifle brigade 
of the panzer division?) for the purpose of silencing 
the British artillery likewise failed completely, and 
with heavy losses. The losses are mentioned even in 
German accounts, which include a note of one platoon 
that was caught in the pass and annihilated by machine 
gun cross-fire. 

During the 15th, with British artillery fire continu- 
ing to fall with great effect on German assembly areas, 
the Germans reéstimated the situation. Concerning the 
artillery fire, the Germans remark with some asperity 
that the British batteries would keep silent whenever 
Stuka bombers were sent into the air with orders to 
bomb them. But as soon as the Stukas disappeared, the 
guns would open up again. The Germans say further 
that their own counterbattery fire was ineffective be- 
cause the British pieces were emplaced deep among 
the rocks. Be that as it may, the German reéstimate of 
the situation indicated that the forcing of a crossing at 
this site was a near-impossibility. And meanwhile, re- 
connaissance had shown that there were no other prac- 
ticable bridge sites in the vicinity. 

Facing these unpleasant facts, General Stumme 
came to a bold decision: to strike the enemy rear by a 
wide envelopment, moving from Kozani over Grevana, 
Kalabaka, Trikkala, Larissa. To effect this envelopment, 
the general had available an old acquaintance of ours: 
the panzer division we left at Veles, in Yugoslavia. Ap- 
parently this panzer division had been held in reserve 
since the days of its breakthrough action in Yugoslavia. 

There is no indication as to just when the envelop- 
ment decision was made; but the advance guard of the 
panzer division moved out on the afternoon of the 15th. 
The mass of the division did not move until the follow- 
ing day. As the advance guard approached the river, 
late on the 15th, it began to encounter scattered Greek 
units. Whether or not these units belonged to the 
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Greek corps originally lined up with the British 
or to the Greek army beginning to withdraw fro:, |. 
bania, is not recorded. In any event, the Greeks jad 
suffered a great deal, chiefly from air attacks, and 


had neither the equipment nor the desire to contin a 
the fight. Accordingly, they caused the panzer units 
little trouble. 

The mass of the panzer division came up on ‘he 
16th, and crossed the Aliakmon River over a ponton 


bridge erected without enemy interference (the regular 
bridge had been washed out by a flash flood a few days 
before). So far, the advance had gone satisfactorily, 
But at Grevana things began to look bad. From that 
point south, the roads were mere trails, not of enough 
importance to be shown on the maps. The corps com- 
mander called in the corps engineer, and together they 
studied the most important piece of information avail- 
able to them: the airplane photos of the area. The trails 
south from Grevana could be traced on the photos, and 
the corps engineer delivered the opinion that, while it 
would be a near thing, the march could be made. Ac- 
cordingly, the division was to push ahead. 

The going was extremely difficult—far more so than 
anything else this division had ever encountered. The 
engineers did what they could to the bridges, and every 
man who could be spared from the wheel of a vehicle 
aided in widening and otherwise improving the trails. 
Tractors and tanks were used to pull the trucks through 
the bad spots. Finally, after three nights and two days 
of toil, the forward elements of the division debouched 
from the mountains down onto the plain at Kalabaka. 
It was the morning of April 19th. 

If this panzer division had been able to dash on over 
from Kalabaka and to seize Larissa from the hands of a 
surprised enemy, its mountain march would probably 
go down in the books. Unfortunately for the division, 
however, Larissa was already falling on this morning 
of April 19th—falling to the panzer division of the 
Korps Boehme. 

The panzer division of the Korps Boehme, starting 
from Katerini on the 14th, had moved on Larissa in 
two columns: one by way of the Petras Pass to the west; 
and one by way of the Pandelemon and Tembi Passes 
to the south. At the same time, the mountain division 
that had occupied Veria was moving south, apparently 
across country, with the objective of passing Mt. 
Olympus to the west and continuing on to Larissa. It 
seems, further, that mountain troops, possibly from the 
same division, were attached to the panzer units moving 
over the Petras and Pandelemon Passes. 

We have some information concerning the actions at 
the passes. At Petras and at Pandelemon, the Germans 
were stopped and were able to advance only after two 
days of hard fighting. Tembi Pass appears not to have 
been defended, but the Germans had trouble in getting 
their vehicles through it because of the demolitions ef- 
fected by the British. However, the difficulties were 
overcome, and the column emerging from Tembi Pass 
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pied Larissa on the morning of April 19th. A few 
ours later the column that had moved by way of Petras 
p< reached the city and still a little later the mountain 
ps came up. As we have seen, the enveloping panzer 
sion of the Korps Stumme had reached Kalabaka 

Larissa was falling. 

\leanwhile, the British had abandoned the Servia 
positions on the 18th and had succeeded in making 
oood the withdrawal through Larissa. Serious pursuit 
of the withdrawing British could not be taken up until 
the 20th, not until after a bridge had been thrown 
across the Aliakmon north of Servia. 

With the Larissa chapter closed it is in order to con- 
sider an important development arising out of that 
wide enveloping sweep of the panzer division of the 
Corps Stumme. It will be recalled that that division 
had run into Greek troops near Grevana, and had found 
those Greek troops not capable of serious resistance. 
The German High Command was quick to sense the 
significance of this, and quick to capitalize on it. The 
decision was to employ the motorized SS division, 
which we left in the Vevi Pass, against the Greeks. 

Accordingly, on or about April 19th, the SS division 
was ordered to march on Janina, by way of the Zygoss 
Pass. The latter is a gateway over the Pindus Moun- 
tains which, it will be recalled, run lengthwise through 
Greece dividing the country up into two natural theaters 
of operation. The SS division reached Janina on the 
19th without important incident. The net result of this 
simple march was to cut the line of communications of 
the Greek army fighting in Albania. At the time that 
army was falling back under steady Italian pressure. 
With the unrelenting pressure on its front and with a 
German force in its rear, the situation of the army be- 
came hopeless (even though the Italians had not yet 
reached Greek soil). The commanding general (Tso- 
lakoglu) came to that conclusion, sent emissaries to the 
Germans and, on April 24, surrendered his army. The 
SS division was then free to march south, west of the 
Pindus Mountains. 

Their successful five-day defense of the passes north 
of Larissa enabled the British, as we have seen, to with- 
draw in good order to the south. The position chosen 
for the next delaying action was the pass of Ther- 
mopylz, sixty miles south of Larissa. This particular 
pass consisted of a narrow plain with rugged mountains 
on the west and marshes and the sea on the east. A small 
river, the Spercheios, flows out of the mountains across 
the plain. Just south of the river are other mountains 
extending practically to the sea. The new British line 
ran along these other mountains and then, on the west, 
it bent south to the Gulf of Corinth. The line had con- 
siderable natural strength but it was vulnerable on 
either flank (on the east, by way of the Island of 
Euboea; on the west by way of the road along the Gulf 
ot Corinth). The line was organized on the 20th (by 
New Zealanders), and was held against all assaults 
(most of them by mountain troops) until the evening 
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of the 23rd. During the night of April 23-24, the 
British withdrew to the Thebes-Chalcis line. 

Meanwhile, the evacuation of British troops had be* 
gun. The evacuation from the small ports and “beaches” 
of Attica and the Peloponnesus, under the cover of the 
nights, is a story in itself, but not one germane to this 
account. 

After the 24th, the sands ran out rapidly. On the 
26th there was no longer a British “line” of any conse- 
quence. On the 26th German parachutists seized the 
Corinth Canal and thereby control of communications 
with the Peloponnesus. On the 27th Athens was occu- 
pied, and the Royal Navy, having already accomplished 
a remarkable job of evacuation, decided against further 
rescue operations. On the 28th German troops stood in 
the southern harbors of the Peloponnesus. The Balkan 
blitz was history. 

The great and continuing lesson to be derived from 
all recent campaigns in Europe has to do with the vast 
changes wrought on the art of war by the gasoline 
motor. The Balkan Campaign contributes to this lesson 
by demonstrating that modern mobility may be carried 
through highly difficult terrain. The previous cam- 
paigns of the war have already shown how War-on- 
Roads may predominate over War-along-Fronts (al- 
though this is not to say that “fronts” may not again 
develop, given proper conditions). In one campai 
after another, we have seen great issues decided by 
columns—that penetrate and encircle, rather than smash. 
In the Balkans, War-on-Roads was a necessity dictated 
by the terrain. The only alternative would have been 
a slow War-on-Foot, in which the roads would have 
been simple avenues of supply and evacuation rather 
than theaters of operation themselves. 

The Balkan Campaign was another in which the 
Luftwaffe had things all its own way. This complete 
supremacy in the air facilitated every important move 
the Germans made. We have seen how the bombers 
disrupted the Serbian counterattacks and withdrawals, 
and how they escorted and supported the German 
columns winding through the passes. Every conclusion 
formed on the basis of data from this campaign (and 
from most other German campaigns) must take full 
cognizance of the one-sided situation in the air. 

The campaign developed many instances of effective 
—in fact, vital—use of demolitions. “Dynamite,” says 
a respected Germian authority, “is the greatest enemy 
of mechanized movement.” Certainly the quotation 
comes close to stating the case as it exists in mountain- 
ous terrain. 

There is a tendency (which other Journat articles 
have endeavored to refute) to assume that all operations 
in a blitz campaign proceed at lightning tempo. This 
is not true. The Balkan Campaign was over in twenty 
days. But, in it, powerful forces were often held up for 
two days or longer by obstacles defended by small, 
tough forces. The war as a whole went at lightning 
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speed, but there was nothing lightning-like about the 
operations of the panzer division that came up to the 
Aliakmon River north of Serbia on April 14th. 

The Journat has already devoted a good deal of 
space to descriptions of the tactics governing the opera- 
tions of armored units. The Balkan Campaign offers 
several examples to substantiate conclusions already 
presented. Habitually, panzer divisions were let loose 
only against weak resistance. When an armored di- 
vision ran into strong resistance, the “good old infantry” 
was sent up—as at Stracin Pass. And the good old in- 
fantry was always teamed with the equally good old 
field artillery and engineers. 

The actions of the Nazi infantry battalion threatened 
by a tank attack on the lowlands below the Vevi Pass 
illustrate something of deepest interest to our own 
army—small units fighting tanks. There the foot troops 

repared to receive the tanks with hand grenades, 
blocks of explosives, and other improvised means. It 
was their aim to attack the individual tanks of the 
enemy by getting close to them and taking advantage 
of their weaknesses—their limited vision and fields of 
fire, and the vulnerability of their tracks and other 
weak points. Even without antitank weapons, it is im- 

rtant to note, foot troops were far from helpless in the 
face of attacks by tanks. 

The flexibility of German plans, and the accuracy 
with which the Germans estimate developments and 
act on them, also deserve remark. The operations of the 
motorized SS division illustrate the point. This division 
started out following a panzer division through the 
border passes. When a quick drive to the Monastir 
Gap was in order, the SS division was leapfrogged 
ahead. After the gap had been seized, the division 
pushed ahead, reducing the important Vevi Pass. It 


was then pulled aside while a panzer division took over 





ber 


the lead. Finally, when the experiences of the 
division near Grevana indicated that the Greek re 
sistance there was ebbing, the SS division was aoain 
committed, this time with decisive results as regards 
the Greek army in Albania. 

There is no information as to the types of maps 
used by either side during the campaign. But the wide 
enveloping movement of the armored division south 
of Grevana showed the unquestionable value of air 
photos. Without air photos, it is doubtful whether the 
march would have been undertaken at all. 

The experiences of the panzer division at the Aliak. 
mon River in front of Serbia confirm the lessons of the 
Marne crossing of 1918. Blitzkrieg or not, ponton 
bridges can be neither constructed nor maintained 
under observed artillery fire. 

The Germans appear to have the ability to estimate 
terrain accurately and realistically. The reference here 
is to the way in which German armored and motorized 
units have consistently traversed regions that have 
been considered by their foes to be more or less im- 
passable (the Ardennes in Belgium, the mountains 
along the Serb-Bulgar border). The Germans have 
demonstrated that there is an enormous difference be- 
tween terrain that is merely difficult to traverse and 
terrain that is impossible to traverse. The commanders 
of the armies opposed to the Germans have tended to 
conclude that difficult terrain is impossible terrain. 

Once again, in the Balkans, the Germans failed to 
show up with any new weapon. What they did have, 
as usual, was tried and true weapons—and plenty of 
them. The Germans themselves (who have long been 
using self-propelled “assault” artillery) speak with in- 
terest of a new British development: the AT gun on a 
self-propelled mount. For their information, what they 
have there is the tank destroyer. 


NZer 





” DW DW 
“Why | Am An American” 


It would sound foolish to say you loved a country because Majors 
here call their Adjutants “Charlie,” wouldn't it? But that is one of my 
reasons for loving America. Perhaps I really mean that I like America 
because it’s so different from any other place. You couldn’t take your 
dog into the Army with you in Austria where I was born, for instance. 
But when I joined the United States Army in 1917 I told the Major 
that I had a dog, and the Major said to his Adjutant, “Say, Charlie, 
he has a dog—can we use a dog?” and Charlie hollered back, “It’s all 
right with me,” and the Major said, “All right son, bring your dog.” 
The Adjutant had his legs on the Major’s desk, and the Major told 
me how much he had enjoyed a trip down the Rhine, and that’s one 
of the reasons I love America.—Lupwic BEMELMaNs, in | am an 
American. 
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During the latter days of May 1941, the BEF in 
Greece moved south under cover of delaying actions, 
heading for the “beaches” of Attica and the Pelopon- 
nesus. In this withdrawal the narrow Isthmus of Corinth 
which connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland to- 
gether with the canal which cuts across the isthmus, 
were of obvious strategic significance. This brings us 
to the critical morning of May 26, at which time the 
fate of the BEF hung in the balance. 

On that morning, after a terrific dive-bombing and 
strafing attack, the Germans dropped several hundred 
(the British say more than a thousand ) parachute troops 
along both banks of the Corinth Canal. Within a few 
hours the parachutists had battered down the few hun 
dred (the Germans say more than two thousand) Brit 
ish defenders, and had everything in the vicinity under 
control. This action was the first important use of para 
chute troops in almost a year, and in addition it was a 
curtain-raiser to the all-out descent on the island of 
Crete a few weeks later. Therefore the Corinth show is 
worthy of our attention even though we lack many de- 
tails, and even though many of the details we do have 
derive from an account by a German Army reporter 


Parachutes (and Propaganda) on the 
Corinth Canal 


THE LITTLE PICTURE 


equipped with the massive title of Propagandakompanie 
Berichterstatter. In the interest of brevity, this gentle- 
man’s title is shortened throughout this account to the 
less imposing title of PK-man. 

The way this PK-man got his story is itself interesting 
and illustrates the general system of war reporting along 
the German fronts. The reporter was there, a member 
of one of the jumping echelons. The only way he could 
be distinguished from the job-lot of Fallschirmjager 
(which is German for parachute trooper) was by the 
fact that in addition to his submachine gun, he was 
armed with a fast-shuttered Leica, plus the aforemen 
tioned title. 

The Ju52 (multi-motored transport plane) carrying 
our reporter's squad took off as dawn broke on the 26th 
(from Salonika?). The payload of the plane was the 
squad of twelve parachutists, this number including one 
Lieutenant A in command and, of course, the PK-man. 
The reporter, running true to the form of all PK-men, 
tells us that the morning was beautiful, the morale high, 
the countryside hilly and green, the motor noisy. The 
noisy motor prevented profitable conversation and left 
each man with his own thoughts. Possibly some of the 
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thoughts turned to the standard witticism which the 
Fallschirmjager, when they are on the ground, like to 
ascribe to their enemies the British (or their friends the 
Italians): “Lieutenant Y to his squad: ‘When I give the 
command to jump, push the man in front of you.’ ” Pos- 
sibly the old standby was not, under the circumstances, 
good for a laugh. 

Our reporter mentions the fact that quarters in the 
Ju52 were very cramped. It was difficult for him to get 
a look out of a window, but when he did get a look what 
he saw most of was other Ju52’s. There were scores of 
them, all traveling the same route. By the same token, 
the thing he saw the least of was British planes. There 
were none of them. As our particular plane reached the 
sea, fifteen minutes from the canal, our observer began 
to glimpse Ju52’s flying in the other direction. Those 
were planes that had dropped their loads and were 
heading home. 

In due course our plane reached the objective: the 
Corinth Canal. It levelled out along a course parallel to 
the canal, flying very low (300 feet?) over the south 
bank. There was some British rifle and AA fire, but not 
enough to cause the attackers much concern, even at 
their low altitudes. Apparently the Stukas and the 
strafing Messerschmitts had done their work well. As 
a matter of fact, they were still operating in the vicinity 
(or, more probably, going through the motions of op- 
erating since by now British islands of resistance and 
German assault groups were intermingled over the ter- 
rain). In further due course, Lieutenant A shouted 
out the command to jump: Absprung! “in a tone of 
voice we'll never forget”—and jumped himself. The 
other eleven men, including Mr. PK, rapidly followed 
suit. The technique employed in quitting the plane 


involved “. . . placing the left foot in the door, giving 
a ‘firm outward push, and flinging the arms into the 
air... .” Whether or not the outward push was to be 


by the man just in rear is not disclosed. 

In British accounts of the Corinth jumps, there is 
speculation on the point of the very low altitudes from 
which the jumps were made. There is mention of an 
“explosive device” which literally blasted the parachute 
open as it left the plane. 

The normal German practice in a parachute opera- 
tion is to provide one plane carrying equipment to each 
two planes carrying personnel. The men are normally 
dropped with a minimum of personal equipment, and 
their first vital task is to get to the equipment con- 
tainers. In our PK account, however, there is no men- 
tion of any scramble on the ground for equipment con- 
tainers. Possibly such scramble was a technical detail 
overlooked by Mr. PK, or even one in which he was 
ordered not to participate. After all, his job was to pre- 
serye the Corinth operation for posterity—and only in- 
cidentally for The InFantr¥ Journat. 

Actually, Mr. PK landed in a pit, amidst a lot of 
rocks, He was sorry about the rocks, but pleased about 


the pit inasmuch as bullets soon began to whistle over- 


‘interests of a point arising later in our story. Mean- 


head. As soon as he came to rest among the ro 
cut loose from his ’chute and checked over his y 
and his Leica—giving the latter, he admits, s 
priority attention. Then he took stock of things i: 
to get oriented prior to setting out for his squad as 
point. Apparently he had no map, but he was . 
make out the knoll that had been predesignated 
assembly point. As Mr. PK crawled out of his pj; 
obliged us by looking skyward and noticing that «| 
was still swarming with German planes (exclusively). 
Waves of Ju52’s continued to disgorge parachutists, and 
dive-bombers and Messerschmitts continued to 
through the motions of attacking ground targets. 

Mr. PK uses up many adjectives to describe the ap 
proach to the assembly point. It all seems to boil down 
to this: There was a great deal of shooting going on all 
over the place. But by whom, at whom, and from where 
was not discernible, not to Mr. PK, anyway. Actually, 
the Germans had assembled into platoons, or even com 
panies, and were engaged in systematically reducing the 
individual nests of resistance. The British were not 
numerous, but most of them were New Zealanders and 
they were tough. The hand grenade was the most ef 
fective weapon. The Germans were taking heavy losses, 
but all the time more of them continued to fall from the 
sky. 

Finally the assembly of the squad in which we are 
interested was effected. Lieutenant A—he who had 
shouted “Absprung!” in the unforgettable tone—then 
led the way “by bounds from cover to cover” to the com 
pany assembly point. There the medicos who had be 
gun dropping with the first echelons, had set up an aid 


station, this extraneous note being inserted here in the 
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while, the zealous Mr. PK inspected the casualties. He 
states that the types of wounds showed the kind of 
close combat which had been and still was in progress. 
The mission of the parachute attack had been to 
establish a bridgehead on the south side of the canal, 
and incidentally, to occupy Corinth and seize intact the 
bridge over the canal. His nose for news now in fine 
form, our PK-man therefore decided to bound bridge- 
wards. Making his way toward the bridge, he passed 
many casualties and noticed other evidences of hard 
fighting. As a matter of fact, the area around the bridge 
had been the scene of the hardest fighting of the entire 
operation. However, the immediate question was this: 
Had the fighting been successful? Had the bridge been 
taken? Mr. PK assumed that it had, possibly because 
he had been able to catch a glimpse of it a few moments 
ago. 
is this time a tremendous explosion resolved the 
point in question. The explosion could have been 
nothing other than the bridge being blown into the air. 
Mr. PK could not believe his ears, so he started next 
for a nearby knoll which he figured would give his eyes 
a chance. En route he encountered one Lieutenant P, 


whose black collar tabs showed him to be of the Ger 


































» Pionierkorps. Lieutenant P was driving a captured 
} tish passenger car (illustrating the manner in which 
parachutists habitually outfitted themselves with 
sportation). He stopped, and asked Mr. PK where 
» hell is the aid station illustrating the fact that in the 
carly stages of a parachute operation, no one knows 
here anything is). No one, that is, except Mr. PK, 
ho happened as noted several paragraphs above to 
know where the aid station was. So he hopped on the 
running board and gave directions. There followed a 
wild ride. 

During this wild ride, Lieutenant P came through 
with the story of the bridge. It developed that he was in 
charge of a unit of para-engineers which had been 
dropped the very first thing with the mission of seizing 
the bridge and removing any explosives placed thereon 
by the British. The bridge had been found to be well- 
guarded, but the engineers had finally been able to get 
up to it. They found it elaborately prepared for demo- 
lition and wondered at the failure of the British guards 
to pull the switch. Even as they wondered, they set 
about tearing up the fuse-wires and removing the 
charges. They congratulated themselves on one more 
bridge taken intact, this a highly important one. 
Meanwhile, British resistance near the bridge had 
decreased almost to the vanishing point—except that 
occasionally a stray round of artillery fell in the vicinity. 
One such stray round turned out to have had an im- 
portant number on it: it hit near a charge that had not 
yet been removed and that was apparently still primed. 
That charge and all the others still in place naturally 
went up. And so did the bridge, and so did all the Ger- 
man engineers in the vicinity. That was why Lieuten- 
ant P was hunting the aid station: he wanted a doctor 
to bring back to those of his men who were only 
wounded. 

Our PK-man rode the running board up to the aid 
station and then back down to the site of the ex-bridge. 
He noticed German parachutists at work mopping-up 
the far bank, and decided that the center of gravity of 
the news now had shifted toward the town of Corinth, 
five miles to the west. It will be remembered that a 
secondary mission of the para-operation was the capture 
of Corinth. Therefore Mr. PK (and apparently Lieu- 
tenant P and his few remaining able-bodied engineers ) 
started up the Corinth road. 


Much débris, including many trucks and cars, was 
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strewn along the road. Here and there Germans were 
at work trying to get abandoned vehicles started. In 
fact, when Mr. PK himself sighted an especially neat- 
looking job off to one side he went over to appropriate 
it. He had some trouble, but finally got the motor 
started and continued his trip westward, now riding 
de luxe. On the way he saw a party of German troops 


‘gathering up a few abandoned antitank rifles. Someone 


explained that a hurry-up call had come back ordering 
all such weapons to be salvaged and sent forward. The 
guns were needed to engage a few light British tanks 
which were said to be still afield. The guns and some 
ammunition were therefore piled in the PK car and 
taken up ahead to where one Captain S was waiting. 
This ofhcer had the guns set up immediately, and it 
looked for a moment as if immediately would be none 
too soon. For about that time one of the light tanks did 
appear across the field. The gunners drew a bead and 
got ready to fire but something about the tank looked 
phony: it would start and then stop, and when under 
way it traveled jerkily. Just in time, Captain S hit upon 
the thought that this was a British tank now being 
operated by a couple of his parachutists. This turned 
out to be true. 

Finally the advance on Corinth continued. Mr. PK 
in his car traveled fast, and soon found himself at the 
point of the advance guard where a Lieutenant R was 
in command. Lieutenant R accepted the chance to 
hitch on in to Corinth with the PK-man. The proces- 
sion now assumed an appearance which no doubt was 
completely terrifying to the Greek populace; in the car 
were Mr. PK and Lieutenant R, the latter with a smoke 
grenade in his hand. Outside, riding the running 
boards, were three or four parachutists armed to the 
teeth with hand grenades and machine pistols. The 
captured tank, now under control, had come up and 
was traveling just behind the car. 

Corinth was taken, without resistance and with only 
one noteworthy incident, included here as an example 
of the careful timing that always characterizes the com- 
mitting to combat of the elements of the German com- 
bat team. It seems that just as the advance guard of the 
parachutists entered the town from one side, on the 
other side there landed a plane and from it there stepped, 
in the nick of time, an interpreter. German thorough- 
ness had covered all the angles—even down to relieving 
the biirgermeister of his keys in his own language. 
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Tank-Fighter Team 


By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard* 





Part |: Abbeville to Rouen 





In November, 1939, I was called back to France for 
military duty and left the United States on a French 
convoy. When I completed my course at the Saumur 
Cavalry School, I was given a commission as second 
lieutenant in the French Armored Force. I was retained 
for a few weeks at the School to get additional training 
in tank engineering. On May 17, 1940, I was trans- 
ferred to the organization center of the French Armored 
Force in Monthlery, twenty miles south of Paris. There 
I waited for my assignment to a fighting unit, and 
finally, I learned that the French were building up sev- 
eral armored combat teams. 

We were told that these new units would be sent on 
dangerous missions and that everyone who joined them 
must be a volunteer. I volunteered and was fortunate 
enough to be given the best possible job in my particular 
team, the job of second-in-command, under the captain 
in command. And so on May 26 I was assigned to one 
of the “Groupes Franc” formed in those last desperate 
days. Groupe Franc means unattached group: we could 
be sent anywhere we were needed to aid hard-pressed 
troops. We were to operate directly under the head- 
quarters of any infantry division which could use our 
services. 

The specific mission of the Nth Groupe Franc was 
one of rear-guard action—to protect the retreat of an in- 
fantry division. We were actually a special antitank 
unit, protecting the division against tank attacks. That 
the group was pretty much of a “suicide unit” is appar- 
ent from the fact that out of 250 men in the group, over 
100 were killed, 50 were wounded, 80 were taken 
prisoner, and only 17 came back. 

The composition of this combat team has particular 
interest because it included, within a small unit and 
under the unified command of a captain, five medium 
tanks, five armored cars, two 25-mm. antitank guns, two 
47-mm. antitank guns, fifty infantrymen on trucks with 
heavy machine guns, twenty-five sidecars with machine 
guns, ten solo motorcycles with machine guns for re- 
connaissance, liaison, and transmission of orders, several 
ammunition and supply trucks, three gasoline trucks, 
one kitchen truck, one repair truck, one telephone 
truck, and one radio truck. It was thus a little army in 
itself, an integrated combat team. A more detailed de- 


*Formerly French Armored Force. 








































scription of the composition of the unit is given i: 
table on page 30. 
The equipment of the Nth Groupe France was brand. 
new. It took us from May 26 to June 3 to get fully 
equipped and ready to leave for the front. The medium 
tanks were the French Somua, model 1939, which the 
Germans have said was the best tank in the Battle of 
France. (In fact, I have heard they are making them 
now.) The armored cars were Panhard cars. The anti- 
tank guns were of the two newest models in the French 
Army, towed by brand-new six-wheel prime-movers of 
the Laffly type. The sidecars were Indian machines, 
made in Springfield, Massachusetts. The solo motor- 
cycles were Royals, built in England. The command 
cars used by the officers were small French passenger 
cars, the Peugeot 302. Finally, most of the supply and 
ammunition trucks, and the trucks used to carry the 
fifty infantrymen, were General Motors trucks. Prac- 
tically every man in the Groupe Franc carried a rifle, 
Model 1936. A more detailed description of the equip 
ment is given in the table on page 31. 
Not only were the officers in the Groupe Franc vol- 
unteers, but the men too. About half of them were 
Foreign Legion men. They were extremely hard to 
handle away from battle, but they proved to be remark- 
able fighters in battle itself. About one-fourth of them 
were regulars, and the rest draftees. The draftees, how- 
ever, had gone through two years of military training 
and had been recalled by the French Army for the war. 
_ My captain, in command of the Groupe Franc, was a 
regu'ar army officer, thirty-five years old. He had served 
for years in the motorized cavalry and had seen actual 
battle experience in Belgium in the present war as a 
commander of a company of armored cars. All his 
armored cars had been destroyed in combat, a few in 
one fight and a few in another, until he finally found 
himself surrounded by the Germans around Cambrai, 
in the northern part of France. With his last three 
armored cars he broke through a German motorized in- 
fantry column and managed to rejoin the French forces. 
The fact that our captain had already been through it 
gave us confidence in him as commander. It was mainly 
through his remarkable leadership that the Groupe 
Franc accomplished its missions swiftly and efficiently. 
Now that the mission, composition, and equipment 
have been described, I can attempt to tell what the 
Groupe Franc did during the Battle of France. There 
are, however, many limitations which must be borne in 
mind. The first limitation is my memory which is by no 
means perfect. 
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intend to tell only of what I saw myself. Since I 
am not an expert in military matters, I cannot embark 
on problems of high strategy and tactics. I will not be 
able to present the whole picture. Our unit was a small 

ae. And what I saw was what the second-in-command 
of such a unit can see—which is a very limited part of 
the whole big battle. Another limitation is simply that, 
as every one knows, we did not have a very long time 
to fight, for the collapse of France came suddenly. 

The small section of the front where our unit fought 
was the most western flank of the French Army. On 
this part of the front the Germans did not attack as 
heavily as they did in the center. What I saw was rear- 
guard action, a lot of skirmishes between our unit and 
German advance-guard units. Many, many gaps existed 
in our line. In fact there was no line. This, with dis- 
organization of the French troops and the complete air 
superiority of the Germans, led them to use reckless 
tactics which they probably would not adopt in a differ- 
ent situation. In France there are lots of roads and vil- 
lages, and the Germans advanced mainly along the 
roads. Hence I saw very little of open warfare in the 
full sense. This situation would hardly repeat itself if, 
for example, the Germans tried to invade this country. 
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In the United States villages and farms are far apart and 
we have fewer roads per square mile than in France. 
And so what I shall tell about should be taken as what 
the Germans did under a certain set of conditions, and 
we shou'd not jump at conclusions and assume that they 
would attack the same way under any set of conditions. 
It is dangerous to make such assumptions about any 
energetic enemy. 

On June 3, late at night, our unit left for the front. 
About 10:00 o'clock the next night we reached the 
Somme River, a little east of Abbeville (map 1). The 
enemy was supposedly on the other side of it, a few 
miles to the north. We learned that on a front of thirty 
miles there were only two brigades of dragons portés 
(motorized infantry) to hold the front. Ordinari!y that 
strength should have been assigned to no more than 
five miles. 

The Germans attacked on June 5. We were first sub- 
jected to a terrific bombardment by German dive-bomb- 
ers lasting several hours, wave after wave. We lost sev- 
eral men, but not as many as we thought. Later, for 
nearly an hour, we came under artillery five from the 
other side of the Somme, 88-mm. artillery fire that kept 
pounding and pounding continually. But the French 
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Composition of Nth Groupe Franc (Tank-Fighter Team) 


Commander: Captain (in command car with 
driver ). 


Second-in-Command: Second lieutenant (Indian 
sidecar, driver). 


Tank Platoon: Second lieutenant. 5 medium tanks, 
Somua M-39 (2 squads of 2 tanks each, plus 


1 command tank). 14 men. 


Armored-Car Platoon : Second lieutenant. 5 armored 
cars, Panhard, M-1939 (2 squads of 2 cars 
each, plus command car). 19 men. 


25-mm. AT Platoon: First lieutenant. Two 25-mm. 
AT guns; 2 light machine guns; 4 half- 
tracks. Each squad had 1 AT gun and 2 half- 
tracks, one being a prime-mover. | command 
car; 1 GMC truck for ammunition. 30 men. 


47-mm. AT Platoon: Second lieutenant of FA. Two 
47-mm. AT guns; 2 Laffly prime-movers; 2 
GMC trucks for personnel; 2 GMC trucks 
for ammunition; 2 light machine guns; | 
command car. Each squad had 1 AT gun 


and | prime-mover. 34 men. 


Heavy MG Platoon, Motorized: Second lieutenant. 
6 heavy machine guns; 6 GMC trucks for 
personnel. 3 squads, each with 2 heavy ma- 
chine guns and 2 trucks. Plenty of ammu- 
nition in trucks. 1 command car. 48 men. 


Motorcycle Detachment: Second lieutenant. 1 
motorcycle platoon plus 1 additional motor- 
cycle squad. 13 Indian sidecars in the pla- 
toon and 5 sidecars in the squad (total, 18). 
Platoon consisted of 2 squads of 5 sidecars 
each, plus | sidecar for mechanic, | sidecar 
for liaison, and 1 for commander. 6 light 
machine guns (2 per squad). 35 men. 





Headquarters Platoon: Master sergeant. 5 liaison 
sidecars, 1 detached to each platoon except 
motorcycle platoon. 10 men (driver and sub- 
stitute driver per sidecar). 10 solo motor- 
cycles for liaison, transmission of orders, re- 
connaissance, and observation. These were 
Royal machines. 10 men. Kitchen truck, 
3.5 tons. 6 men (driver, baker, butcher, 3 
cooks). Repair and maintenance truck, plus 
sidecar for liaison. 6 mechanics. Telephone 
truck, to connect headquarters of Groupe 
Franc to outposts and regular telephone 
lines. 6 men. Radio truck, plus 1 GMC 
truck for personnel of telephone and radio 
sections; two-way radio set. 6 men. 3 gaso- 
line trucks, GMC. 6 men (3 drivers, 3 re- 
fuelers). 2 ammunition trucks, GMC (car- 
ried AT mines, ammunition for tanks and 
armored cars, etc.). 4 men Cincluding 1 
tailor). 1 supply truck, GMC Cteserve food 


and clothing). 4 administrative clerks. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total strength: 8 officers, 241 enlisted men. 

Medium tanks: 5. 

Armored cars: 5. 

47-mm. AT guns: 7 (including those in tanks). 

25-mm. AT guns: 7 (including those in armored cars). 

Heavy machine guns: 6. 

Light machine guns: 
vehicles ) . 

Command cars: 4. 

Sidecars: 25. 

Solo motorcycles: 10. 

Half-tracks: 4. 

Laffly prime-movers: 2. 

GMC light trucks: 14. 

Heavy-ammunition trucks for 47-mm. AT gun: 2. 

Special vehicles: 4 (kitchen, maintenance, telephone, and 
radio trucks). 

Total vehicles: 75. 


20 (including those in armored 





artillery answered. I stayed all that time in a small 
shell-hole, observing the other side from time to time to 
see if the Germans were coming. But no sign of them. 
The artillery shelling killed more and wounded more of 
us than the Stukas had. 

Around the middle of the afternoon, and for no 
reason at all that I could understand, our unit got the 
order to retreat at once. Apparently we were the only 
unit nearby which got this order. When a company of 
motorized infantry arrived to relieve us, we left the 
place. We were instructed to go straight south to Rouen, 
a big industrial city of more than 100,000 inhabitants 
on the Seine River. There we were to be at the disposal 
of the general commanding the corps area. 

We arrived in Rouen during the morning of June 6, 





where we found things in a frightful mess. The bulk of 
the French Army, except the few troops left along the 
Somme, appeared to be withdrawing to the south. 
What I could not understand was that no defense of 
the Seine had been prepared and that none of the 
troops moving south were ordered to stop behind that 
river. They were all going farther to the south, except 
for our own unit and the Mth Groupe Franc, which we 
heard was in position at Pont de |’Arche, along the 
Seine. 

At noon on June 7, the Nth Groupe Franc was as- 
signed to defend Boos, a village on the north side of the 
Seine about six miles southeast of Rouen (map 2). We 
were to stay there until the order came to retreat. The 
Mth Groupe Franc was to be sent to Igoville about 
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Equipment Used by Nth Groupe Franc 


Somua Meprum Tank, Moper M-39 


Weight: 20 tons. 

Crew: Driver, gunner, and commander. 

Dimensions: Length, 18 feet 7 inches. Height, 9 
feet 5 inches. 

Climbing ability: 40 degrees. 

Armor: 41-mm. (1.6 inches) on thickest part; cast- 
steel turret in front. 

Armament: qpe 47-mm. AT gun, one 7.5-mm. ma- 
chine gun. 

Ammunition: 120 rounds for 47-mm. gun, 5,000 
for M.G. 

Engine: V-8, 210 h.p., water-cooled. 

Speeds: 5 forward, | reverse. 

Maximum speed: 29 m.p.h. 

Cruising radius: 140 miles. 

Communication: W /T radio, flags. 

Suspension: 9 bogie wheels, 4 bogies with leaf 
springing, 1 independent bogie wheel; sus- 
pension protected by skirting. 

Performance: Step, 2 feet 11 inches. Water forded, 
3 feet 3 inches. Trench crossing, 7 feet 10 
inches. 


Panuarp ArmMorep Car, Moper 1939 


Crew: Front driver, back driver, gunner, and com- 
mander. 

Wheeled vehicle: 4 x 4, independent wheels, lim- 
ited to roads and easy terrain. 

Armor: 8-mm. (.32 inch), protecting crew against 
machine-gun armor-piercing bullets at nor- 
mal distances. 

Tires: Bullet-proof. 

Maximum speed: 45 to 50 m.p.h. 

Armament: one light machine gun, one 25-mm. AT 
gun. 


47-mm. AT Gun, Monet 1939 (Schneider) 


Muzzle velocity : 2,800 f.s. 

Shell: 3.8 pounds. 

Ammunition: High-explosive or armor-piercing. 
Maximum range: 5,500 yards. 

Elevation: 15 degrees. 

Depression : 5 degrees. 


Vinee 





twelve miles south of Rouen. Our order indicated that a 
German panzer division had broken through the French 
lines on the Somme, and that a mechanized column was 
heading toward Les-Andelys-sur-Seine, twenty miles 
southeast of Rouen, and would probably attack Rouen 
trom the southeast. That is why we were sent to Boos, 
southeast of Rouen. There was to be no supposting ar- 
tillery to help us, and probably no air force. 
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Traverse: 45 degrees. 

Tires: Bullet-proof. 

Weight: 2,310 pounds. 

Penetration: 60-mm. (2.4 inch) at 30 degrees at 
600 yards, 3 inches at 500 yards. 60-mm. 
(2.4 inch) at 15 degrees at 200 yards. 


25-mm. AT Gun, Semiautomatic, Monet 1935 
(Hotchkiss ) 

Successfully used against light tanks. 

Muzzle velocity: 3,000 f.s. 

Shell: .916 pounds. 

Ammunition: Either high-explosive or armor-pierc 
ing. 

Maximum range: 11,200 yards. 

Elevation: 15 degrees. 

Depression: 5 degrees. 

Traverse: 60 degrees. 

Weight: 1,050 pounds. 

Penetration: 40-mm. (1.6 inch) armor at 30 degrees 
at 400 yards. 60-mm. (2.4 inch) plate at 
normal impact at 100 yards. 


Sicutr For ALL AT Guns 


Very clear, wide angle of vision. 

Magnification: 4. 

Knob to adjust sight for personal vision. 

Graduations for range on glass itself. 

Graduations on the horizontal hair to facilitate the 
taking of leads. 


INDIAN SIDECARS 


Fast, a lot of power. Bathtub had been added to 
what was normally a solo motorcycle. No 
place to carry baggage. 

Too low. Cross-country performance very poor. 

Noisy, fragile always two or three in repair). 

Not economical; low mileage per gallon. 

Generat Morors Trucks, Moper ACK 

Excellent equipment. 

Four wheels; fast and easy to drive. 

No motor troubles. 

Silhouette too high; dificult to camouflage under 
trees. 


PITTI 


We arrived in Boos late in the afternoon of June 7. 
Our job there was to establish what is called a bouchon 
(a cork), a French military term, which means a strong 
point for the defense of a vital road. The defense of this 
village we then set about organizing in the same manner 
in which we organized other villages later on. I gen- 
erally went ahead of our main column in a sidecar to 
prepare in advance an outline of our defense dispo- 
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sitions. The first thing | would always do upon arriving 
in a village would be to find the places where our ve- 
hicles could be camouflaged or hidden so as not to be 
visible from the air. My captain had learned from bitter 
experience in Belgium that the trees in the central 
square of a town or a village always attracted Stukas. 
At Boos, therefore, I looked for several orchards where 
the vehicles could be placed under the trees far enough 
apart (at least twenty to thirty yards), so that the same 
bomb would not damage more than one vehicle. The 
radio truck, the telephone truck, and the captain’s car 
were placed in a private garage or a building near a farm 
chosen as the headquarters for our unit. In the defense 
of some villages, later in the campaign, I put all the 
vehicles, except the combat vehicles and the radio truck, 
in a wood or some inconspicuous place off the roads a 
few miles to the south of the village we were to detend. 

Camouflage and concealment from the air were my 
first thought. I had learned their importance fast enough 
after being bombed a few times. In order to prevent the 
vehicles from jamming up in the streets of the village, 
I prepared a simple sketch to show where each vehicle 
should be hidden. When the column arrived in the vil- 
lage, I gave a copy of this sketch to each platoon com- 
mander. Five minutes at the most after the column ar- 
rived in a village, not a single vehicle could be seen 
from the air. 

The second thing to take care of, as soon as the 
column arrived in a village, was protection from tank at- 
tack. We would lose no time in sending one tank out 
each road converging on the village, from 200 yards to 
half a mile out from the outskirts. And within a few 
minutes, we would unhook our antitank guns from their 
prime-movers and place them on the different roads in 
temporary emplacement until we could prepare a better. 

After this, I generally went around the village with 
my captain to help him devise a more permanent and 
complete defense. Thinking primarily of tank attack, 
we sought first the best places to put our antitank guns. 
Once that was done, we could then build the rest of the 
defense around those guns. 

Boos, we found, was a difficult place to defend with 
the limited means we had. As the map shows, the village 
had many streets and there were many roads converging 
toward it, and we had only four antitank guns. The 
only friendly troops in the area we knew of were the 
Mth Groupe Franc in Igoville, and a few infantry troops 
at Bois Guillaume and Mt. St. Aignan, north of Rouen. 
For us to establish a continuous line of defense in con- 
tact with those elements was impossible. All we could 
expect to do was to place a few strong points on vital 
roads. To try to defend all the thickly settled area from 
Vert Pot to La Croix, which was Boos proper, would be 
useless and dangerous. The multiplicity of roads would 
permit the Germans to split our Groupe Franc in small 
sections and take us from the rear. We decided there- 
fore to concentrate our defense in the area between 


Vert Pot and La Forge Forét. 
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We used the two 47-mm. antitank guns to defend the 
southeast outskirts of the village. This was the direction 
from which the Germans would probably attack if they 
came from Les Andelys. We used the two 25-mm. anti- 
tank guns to defend the roads that led toward Rouen, 
along which the Germans were less likely to attack. 
Thus our antitank defense was set up in all directions, 
because experience had taught our commander that the 
Germans were apt to appear from unexpected directions. 

To our antitank guns we gave roads to defend as the 
principal missions because the roads were of course the 
only passage German tanks could follow in breaking 
through the village. The houses of the village were all 
old stone houses, and were very close together, almost 
touching each other. It had been my captain's experi- 
ence during the Battle of Belgium, that German tanks 
rarely advanced in waves except when under antitank 
fire or when they were attacking a stabilized front with 
extensively organized defenses. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I never saw hundreds of German tanks rolling 
wave after wave across the country, sweeping every- 
thing before them. Every time I saw a German force 
advancing, it simply consisted of a small mechanized 
column on a road. 

As for the detailed placement of the antitank guns, 
one 47-mm. antitank gun (1) in Boos, was protecting 
roads B, C, and G, another (2) was protecting road A. 
The two 25-mm. antitank guns (3 and 4) were protect- 
ing roads E and D, one on each road. The actual em- 
placements were carefully chosen. For AT gun (1), for 
instance, we found a place 50 yards north of road C 
from which the observation on roads B, C, and G was 
excellent. We put in the gun behind the wall of a 
garden and made a hole in the wall, which gave added 
protection for the crew against machine-gun fire from 
German tanks. 

At any time we avoided putting our antitank guns 
directly in the axis of the road, because they would be 
discovered too quickly. At Boos we dug our antitank 
guns into the ground. At several other places, however, 
the Germans gave us no time to prepare good emplace- 
ments. 

We installed strong roadblocks on all the streets 
converging toward the center of our defense. The ex- 
tent to which we were able to build effective roadblocks 
depended on the time we had before an attack came, 
and upon the fatigue of our troops. We never received 
any help from the French engineers in building our 
roadblocks. At Boos we had the time to prepare road- 
blocks that were good and strong. We found many agri- 
cultural implements nearby, such as tractors, harrows, 
and carts, and piled them up. We fastened them to- 
gether with strong cables; we cut trees and piled them 
on top of all the farm implements. A roadblock has to be 
pretty high otherwise tanks just go right through it. 
But sometimes, when there was not much time to pre- 
pare them, we used just two or three abandoned trucks 
to make a roadblock. 
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In defending a village, we built our roadblocks on 
the streets at points where houses were on both sides, 
so that the tanks would not be able to get around them. 
Where this could not be done, we would try to co- 
ordinate our roadblocks with mines placed to each side 
of it, so that a German tank trying to detour the road- 
block would hit them. 

Of course, we also coérdinated our roadblocks with 
our antitank defense. We tried always to place them in 
such a way that German tanks would see them only at 
the last moment. At Boos, for example, for our 47-mm. 
at (2) we placed the roadblock behind a curve of the 
road. When a German tank or armored car first saw 
it suddenly there would be at least a second or two of 
hesitation on the part of the tank crew. Our antitank 
crew would take advantage of these seconds to open 
fire at top speed. For this to be done successfully, the 
antitank gun had to be placed to one side of the road- 
block so that the crew could see the enemy tank well and 
fire at it accurately. While the crew waited for the 
enemy it kept the gun aimed always at the exact point 
where the German tank crew would hesitate as it came 
against the block. The primary mission of the antitank 
gun was to watch that point. Secondary targets were 
given to the gun crew on both sides of this point. 

When we would get both the roadblocks and anti- 
tank-gun emplacements finally set up to our satisfac- 
tion, our tanks would come back to the center of the vil- 
lage and we would camouflage them at once, and hold 
them as a reserve in case of an attack. At Boos, when 
our tanks thus came back, we kept two of our armored 
cars as a reserve and sent the other three out on the 
roads B and C, and to La Croix. These armored cars 
were our warning system against the enemy’s tanks. 
They went out on their roads beyond the field of vision 
of the antitank-gun crew, and watched for approaching 
enemy forces from some good observation point a little 
off the main road. The cars would keep constantly in 
touch by radio with the Groupe Franc command post 
in the big farm in the middle of our defense area. 

Near its emplacement each antitank-gun crew had a 
light machine gun for its protection if the enemy de- 
cided to storm the antitank-gun emplacement with 
motorized infantry. Hence in the defense of Boos, the 
four roads could all be taken under machine-gun fire. 
For this reason, we did not use any of our motorized in- 
fantry to defend the roads. 

We chose the emplacement of the six heavy machine 
guns of the motorized infantry platoon in such a way 
that their fire would cover the areas not defended by the 
light machine guns of the antitank-gun platoons. Here 
again it was of the utmost importance to defend the vil- 
lage from all sides. We put several of the machine guns 
in the back gardens or orchards around the village, pre- 

ring at once a good emplacement for each of them. 
We had time to do that, however, at only two other 
places. We put one or two machine guns in houses, in 


the event of street fighting following a break through 














































our antitank defense by the German tanks. Our 
ized infantry had armor-piercing bullets (caliber 
50 for the light and heavy machine guns) ef| 
against unarmored vehicles and armored cars at 
range. 

It took us all the evening and night of June 7 
up an adequate defense of Boos. And when, by 
ing, the job was done, we sent the men to rest, |« 
only one or two at each gun. 

The two armored cars in reserve and the motorcycle 
platoon had had a good night's rest. My captain and | 
decided we should use them. We sent out two patrols, 
each of an armored car and one motorcycle squad (5 
sidecars) following the car. The first patrol went in the 
direction of Puits Guerard, keeping in touch with us all 
the time by radio; it swung south to Fleury-sur-Andelle 
and came back around noon. Not a single enemy vehicle 
in sight, it reported. 

The second patrol went to Pont St. Pierre to obser, e 
for one hour along the banks of the Andelle River. 
Then it went west toward Igoville, where it effected 
liaison with the 2nd Groupe Franc. The patrol came 
back to Boos through Quereville and La Neuville, and 
arrived there around 1:00 in the afternoon. It had seen 
no enemy vehicle. This second patrol, however, did 
bring in some information. Refugees seen at Pont St. 
Pierre all agreed that Germans were approaching Les 
Andelys from the north and were expected there any 
minute. All French troops had left Les Andelys and 
crossed the Seine. Apparently there, as in Rouen, the 
troops were not stopped and reorganized behind the 
Seine, but were retreating farther to the south. We now 
became convinced that the Seine would not be defend- 
ed, except by a few rear-guard units like our own. We 
radioed this information at once to corps headquarters. 

When the two armored cars came back to Boos, they 
were sent to relieve two of the three armored cars that 
had been observing all night and all morning on the 
roads around the village. This matter of relieving men 
and making them take turns is very important in keep- 
ing any unit in fighting spirit and condition. Later on 
in the Battle of France so much of our matériel had 
been destroyed and we had so few men left when the 
enemy gave us no chance to rest—which was practically 
all the time—no such relief could be provided. For this 
reason many of our men, especially the officers, did not 
sleep for several days, and were fighting in a sort of 
dream. The Germans, on the other hand, had plenty of 
fresh troops for relief. 

After the patrols came back, on that afternoon of 
June 8, everything was quiet in Boos. Most of our men 
were asleep, with only a few on duty at the antitank 
guns and machine guns. We saw several German planes 
during the afternoon, but none of them attacked us. 
Around 3:00, an observation plane circled rather low 
over our village. We did not move or fire, in order not 
to reveal our presence. 

At 4:00 p.m., a French colonel presented himself to 
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mE: ain. He showed a regular identification card and 
e had been sent from corps headquarters to tell 
hat at around 4:30 or 5:00 p.m. fourteen French 
-s would arrive on their way south to defend Rouen, 
that we should not fire at them. The tanks could be 
nized by the fact that their turrets would be open 
| that white flags would be waved by the crew of 

h tank. 
We had never seen this colonel before. It was very 
uliar that corps headquarters had not sent us the 
ssage by radio. And so at once we sent a message ask- 
¢ for confirmation. The officer in charge said he knew 
othing about it. In view of all this, my captain ordered 
e to have all men awakened and placed at their combat 
posts. I sent messages warning the three armored cars 
on the outskirts of the village and likewise had the 


: tank crews prepared. Finally, I arranged to have a non 
commissioned officer meet the commander of the tanks 
, as soon as they were sighted. 
A little after 4:30, the 47-mm. antitank- gun crew at 
d |) reported by telephone that it had seen armored 
é vehicles in the distance along road G—the road to Puits 
d Guerard on which no armored car had been stationed. 
n [he other AT guns, which had been connected with 
d the command post by telephone were at once warned. 
t The tanks were now slowly approaching. With my 
2 field glasses I could see them in the distance with their 
. turrets open and the white flags waving. I now ordered 
d the noncommissioned officer to meet the commander of 
e the tanks. The noncom jumped on a solo motorcycle 
ne and rode out toward them. Just as he got about hz lf ay 
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This is a French medium tank, 
edged by the Germans to be the best tank in the Battle of France 
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out to them from our antitank gun he suddenly turned 
on the road and headed back at full speed. Obviously 
something was wrong. Then, as suddenly, I saw the 
white flags disappear, the turrets close. The leading 
tank opened fire at the noncom who fell oor his 
motorcycle hit. They were unquestionably German 
tanks, and the French officer had been nothing but a 
German spy or a fifth columnist. 

Immediately my captain was informed of the situ 
ation. I stayed not far from the 47-mm. at (1), from 
which I could have a good view of what was going on 
and inform my captain accordingly. I watched the tanks 
come down the road toward us. They were German 
mediums (22 tons, with a 77-mm. antitank gun). There 
were just 14 tanks—no reconnaissance, no armored cars, 
no motorcycles. Maybe there was motorized infantry 
following, but I could not see it. Recognizing the tanks 
as mediums, | immediately gave the order to send a mes 
sage to the armored cars to retreat at once into the village. 

The captain had a message sent to corps headquarters 
to the effect that we were being attacked by 14 tanks 
coming from Puits Guerard. The captain suggested 
that corps headquarters get in touch with the Mth 
Groupe Franc by radio, for we had been out of touch 
with them, and ask whether the tanks of the Mth 
Groupe Franc couldn't come toward Boos and effect a 
surprise attack from the south. The general did not like 
the idea of sending the tanks of the Mth Groupe Franc 
so many miles to the north. 

Apparently he was still thinking of World War I 
where eight to ten miles was a long distance, but in this 


war of movement such a distance was negligible. Be 
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sides, the use of tanks in small numbers, easily destroyed 
piecemeal by the enemy, was typical of the attitude and 
tactics of many French staff officers. 

My captain decided to cut redtape and send one 
liaison man full speed to Igoville on a solo motorcycle to 
ask the captain commanding the Mth Groupe Franc for 
support. We had apparently made a big mistake when 
we had counted on a smooth radio liaison with the Mth 
Groupe Franc through corps headquarters. We should 
have established direct radio contact ourselves. 

When the first German tank came close enough, ap- 
proximately 800 yards, the 47-mm. antitank-gun crew 
opened fire. At this position I had placed the crew I 
considered most efficient, because antitank gun (1) 
was the most important spot in our defense. This crew 
really knew how to fire. In two shots it hit the first Ger- 
man tank in the column and put it out of action. The 
shell seemed to have gone through the tank like butter. 
But our feeling of complacency over ‘this did not last 
long. The second tank was shooting high-explosive shell 
against the edges of the village. One of the shells fell 
not very far away. The 47-mm. antitank-gun crew, 
however, opened fire again and got this second tank. 
The German column then hesitated a little. I crawled to 
the telephone and reported to my captain, who told me 
that he was sending the tanks out now to counterattack, 
and for the antitank-gun crew to take care not to shoot 
at them. 

I could hear the rumbling of our tanks leaving Boos 
as I talked. My captain said he had ordered three tanks 
to leave on road A and pass by the church, to meet the 
front of the German tank column around La Muette. 
Our other two tanks were leaving on road D, and were 
to turn right on road H, and surprise the German 
column from the rear. It was a pincers movement on a 
small scale. 

The three next German tanks in the column kept 
on the road, passed the two disabled tanks, and headed 
full speed toward road C, their machine guns firing at 
us during their movement. I had been well advised to 
i this antitank gun behind the thick stone wall, as I 

ad, because bullets were now hitting the wall. Even so, 
one man of the gun crew was soon slightly wounded. I 
signalled by hand to three infantrymen to take him to 
the rear. 

The antitank gun kept firing and hit the last of three 
tanks heading toward road C. This was the third in the 
space of a few minutes. Next, the two other tanks left 
the road and headed toward the six German tanks that 
had left the road before. Then when they joined, the 
whole group of eight tanks headed toward road C across 
the fields, Obviously the Germans had decided not to 
attack us directly. Their movement could have two pur- 
poses; either to avoid combat entirely or to go around the 
village and test our defense from the rear. 

I could not see the rest of the German column. Per- 
haps those tanks were enveloping us on road H. If that 


were so, our two tanks sent there could take care of 
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them. The antitank gun fired at the six tanks 
across the field, but with little success for the rang 
long and they were far apart from each other, and now 
kept zigzagging all the time. But they continued to fire 
back at us with high-explosive shells, one of which 
came pretty near and cut the telephone line. From then 
on I had to use messengers to keep in touch with my 
captain. 

What happened next happened quickly, and was 
confusing. The German tanks, still in the fields, crossed 
road C and were now heading south toward road B. 
Just after getting across road C one of them was hit by 
our antitank gun. That makes four, I thought; only ten 
more to go. Then, with astonishment, I saw armored 
car No. | cross road B, and move to the north as if to 
have a crack at the German tanks. The car commander 
must be crazy, I thought, and he is not following orders 
to retreat to the village. 

About this time I suddenly heard gun fire over on our 
left to the north of us. It must be our two tanks meet- 
ing the three last German tanks in the column. Later, 
the commander of one of our tanks told me that they 
found three German tanks waiting near road G, which 
were surprised to see French tanks coming from their 
rear. Our tanks destroyed one of the enemy tanks, and 
the other tanks left. And those must have been the two 
German tanks I saw next in the distance leaving road 
G and heading toward the south across the fields at full 
speed, in the same direction as the other tanks. These 
tanks were too far off to fire at. 

Apparently the “crazy” armored-car commander was 
firing at the German tanks, but without any success, and 
the Germans were firing back at the car. Then our 
three French tanks crossed road B at full speed in the 
hamlet of La Muette, left the road for the field north- 
east of the hamlet, and headed right toward the German 
tanks. The lieutenant commanding the 47-mm. anti- 
tank gun had to order his gun to cease firing for fear of 
hitting our own tanks. The German tanks were approx- 
imately 1,000 yards from the gun. As soon as they saw 
the French tanks, they stopped firing at us with their 
high-explosive shells which was a real relief as far as we 
were concerned because they had spotted the antitank 
gun and by now were firing accurately. For the last 
few minutes, the antitank-gun crew had found it more 
and more difficult to fire, because we had to lie flat in 
the small foxholes we had dug the day before to avoid 
the shell fire. This fire killed one man of the gun crew. 

Now the German and French tanks were having a 
hot fight of it and making a terrific noise. We were out- 
numbered, but had the advantage of surprise. During 
the second or so that the Germans took to swing their 
turrets around, I think that one German tank was hit. | 
say “I think,” because it is hard to imagine how fast and 
confused a small action like this one is. 

As they fought, the German tanks still kept moving 
toward the south. Evidently they had no intention of at- 
tacking Boos, and their mission, I assumed, was to 
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A rear view of a group of Somua tanks taken during the winter of 1939-1940. The 
author says that the Germans are now manufacturing Somua tanks for their own use 


reach the Seine at some point unknown to us. Shortly 
the six remaining German tanks were all heading south 
at full speed. They crossed road B with the three French 
tanks pursuing them and stopping from time to time to 
fire. The last one of the German tanks was now ap- 
parently hit, because it suddenly stopped and did not 
move any more. At the same moment, I could distinctly 
see a direct hit on the French tank in the lead, for it 
stopped, its men probably injured inside or killed. 

Meanwhile my captain had left the command post 
and had joined me to watch the tank battle. He sent a 
runner to tell the radio operator to send a message to the 
tanks ordering them to come back to the village. By now 
the German tanks were heading toward the w ‘oods south 
of Boos where they would probably reorganize their 
column and continue toward the south and the Seine. 
It seemed unlikely that they would attack again, for 
they had taken quite a beating. Our mission to prevent 
the Germans from crossing through the village toward 
Rouen had been accomplished thus far. But new col- 
umns of enemy tanks might soon be coming at us again, 
and so it was better to call in the tanks as a reserve ready 
to strike again in any direction. 

Our losses had been small compared to those of the 
enemy. As well as we could make out, the Germans 
had lost seven tanks out of their column of fourteen. 
We had lost one. That tank had been hit so badly that 
we were almost sure that the crew had been killed. The 
armored car could also be considered lost, for all at- 
tempts to reach its commander by radio had failed, and 
none of us had seen the armored car since. In Boos it- 
self, we had four men wounded and three killed by ma- 
chine-gun bullets and high-explosive shells from the 


German tanks. I had sent the wounded at once by truck 
to the military hospital in Rouen. With such losses, we 
could hardly say that we had been victorious. And I 
wonder whether the action would have ended as well 
for us if the enemy had been under orders to crush our 
defense. But the psychological effect on our men of 
having been able to repulse a tank attack of any size 
was enormous. A radio message was sent to head 
quarters indicating the end of the action. Headquarters 
said the Mth Groupe Franc would be warned that seven 
German tanks were heading in their direction. I learned 
later from an officer of the Mth Groupe Franc that the 
seven German tanks were destroyed by that Groupe 
W hen they re ache d Igoville. 

About 5:00 o'clock, half a dozen Stukas suddenly 
came headlong toward us. They machine-gunned us 
very little at that time, but concentrated on bombing. 
We had put up camouflage nets over each antitank gun, 
and their emplacements could not be found from the 
air. The bombing kept on for a few minutes, but 
nothing as thorough as the bombing we had received on 
the south of the Somme River. It set afire one of our 
trucks, and wounded one more man. We kept firing 
with our machine guns against the low-flying planes, 
but brought none of them down. In fact, not once dur- 
ing all the campaign did any of our machine guns 
shoot down a single plane. 

A few minutes after the bombing stopped, we re 
ceived a message from corps headquarters ordering the 
Groupe Franc to move at once to Rouen, and then to 
the suburb of Maronnes. Information gathered by G-2 
at corps headquarters was to the effect that the German 
column had not taken Les Andelys but had crossed the 
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Andelle River somewhat northeast of Boos and was 
heading directly toward Rouen from the northeast. In- 
fantrymen were defending the woods on the north side 
of Rouen, but no unit was available to defend the left 
flank around Maronnes. Some infantry troops would be 
sent to Boos to take over our position, but we were to 
move at once. We left within thirty minutes, leaving 
one truck and four men behind to look for any men who 
might be still alive in the destroyed tanks, and bring 
them to the medical corps station in Rouen. 

When our unit crossed through Rouen, we found a 
terrific trafic jam along the banks of the Seine. It was 
practically impossible to move anywhere near the two 
bridges over the Seine. But the jam had been caused 
by an order from corps to close the two bridges to any 
except military traffic. The captain in charge of the 
bridge was following the order literally. A long column 
of refugees in cars was at the approach to the bridge, 
but he wouldn’t let these people cross it. It was against 
orders. And so the long column of military trucks be- 
hind the cars of the refugees could not cross either. 

We decided to turn and get to Maronnes by making a 
wide swing through Darnetal, St. Martin, Bois Guil- 
laume, and Mt. St. Aignan. Nowhere did we see any 
real defense organized. We met a few English who were 
manning antiaircraft guns north of Rouen. And when 
we reached Maronnes, it was getting late, for we had 
lost nearly two hours in Rouen. 

Maronnes was an impossible place to defend ade- 
quately with our limited means. On the right we did 
have protection against tank attack from the slopes, 
woods, and houses along the main street, and not a 
single street led toward us from that side. But on the 
left there were at least a dozen along which the enemy 
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could come and cut the Groupe Franc in severa rts. 
We put a 47-mm. antitank gun at the fork no::); of 
Maronnes (map 3) on the road to Dieppe (poi, X). 
and another 47-mm. antitank gun at the big fork outh 
of Maronnes at the entrance of Rouen on the 1d to 
Caudebec (point Y). We were lucky to find | 
prepared roadblock and a prepared emplacemen: {or 
75-mm. gun which our 47-mm. could use. No trace. of 
course, of the 75; it too had retreated to the south 
general movement. 

We put our two 25-mm. antitank guns on two roads 
between point X and point Y. As far as the other roads 
were concerned, we just had to hope that German tanks 
would not use them. We had only machine guns with 
armor-piercing bullets to defend them. 

I spent the night in a sidecar, going back and forth 
between X and Y, supervising the work done on road. 
blocks and gun emplacements. The men worked on 
through the night at them. Around 3:00 in the mom- 
ing of June 9, a green and then a red rocket was sudden 
ly seen by the crew of the antitank gun X. The rockets 
seemed to come from the woods north of Maronnes. 
Whether the enemy was there or not, we did not know. 
A few minutes later we heard the firing of guns in the 
distance, seemingly coming from the southeast. Could 
it be that some German force had already gone through 
Boos and was heading toward Rouen from the south- 
east? We did not know that, either. Neither did corps 
headquarters, with which we kept in touch by radio. 
This uncertainty was hard to take. Yet we could be 
sure of one thing: we would have to fight again against 
what odds we did not know. We knew nothing. We 
were left alone, and we felt alone and without much 


hope. 
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The Small Fights Count 


By Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte 





training, 





Here’s the dope for the hard-pressed captain and lieutenant on— 
(1) How to lay out small tactical problems for their units, 


(2) How to use demonstration units and the loudspeaker in putting over combat 


(3) How to save the lives of fighting Doughboys in battle. 


(Recommended reading for battalion commanders too.) 











Battles and campaigns break down into thousands 
and tens of thousands of small actions: rifle squad 
against machine gun, platoon attack on combat post, 
tank assault on AT gun. Where opposing forces are 
anywhere near equality in numbers, arms, equipment 
and supply—and in ability of higher commanders and 
their staffs—victory falls to the army which can win the 
great majority of the small-unit fights. Therefore, basic 
combat training is always of prime concern to leaders 
of every grade, and tremendously important in all stra- 
tegic and tactical calculations. Yet deficiency in this 
same basic training of infantry squads, platoons, and 
companies is highly apparent today, a leering specter at 
maneuver critiques, a Banquo’s ghost above an unburied 
corpse. 

Before we consider how the instruction of our smaller 
units can be improved, let us first view some of them in 
the field, to see how well they are now prepared to fight 
certain war-schooled troops, whose military system has 
taken particular pains in the teaching of both the indi- 
vidual and the small group. For convenience we choose 
a tropic setting, but not with the implication that the 
described incidents actually happened in a torrid locale. 
The sad fact is they are typical of events that have oc- 
curred everywhere in the training sectors of our far- 
flung battle line, and will continue to do so until most of 
us pull our heads down out of the clouds. 

The maneuver under scrutiny involves a great many 
troops of several arms, but we are concerned with the 
operations of only one motorized rifle battalion which 
has an important réle in the plans of the Blue com- 
manding general. If this battalion can move swiftly and 
secretly from Palm Village to the point marked A on 
- ap |, it is enough for the reader to know that the 

a opposition will be handed a very disagreeable 
jolt 

Che road is narrow, but passable for trucks, and bor- 
dered so heavily by woods that hostile observation and 


bombardment aviation can do little over most of the 
route to impede the battalion advance. The terms of the 
situation, possibly unfair to Brown, permit Blue to move 
at dawn, while the enemy planes are tied to the ground 
until telephone report is received from the outpost that 
it has been attacked. One Brown outguard, sergeant- 
commanded, a picket of two rifle squads with attached 
machine gun, is intrenched north of Papaya Crossroads. 
This group is the first, and the only immediate obstacle 
in the path of the enveloping Blues. 

The commander of these, Major Battleaxe, preparing 
to move from his bivouac near Palm Village at daylight, 
has an accurate picture of Brown strength and dispo- 
sitions at Papaya. His adjutant, and the noncommis- 
sioned chief of the battalion intelligence section, have 
spent a profitable hour the evening before in reconnais- 
sance of the outguard. Unobserved by the foe, they 
scouted the terrain, marked down the roadblock (a 
creation of stout posts and heavy cross logs), its covering 
force of double sentinels, the emplaced machine gun, 
and the sentry-occupied foxhole on the extreme right 
(west) of the combat post. They also noted the tele- 
phone wire leading back along the road toward A; the 
absence of a radio set makes it a simple operation to 
sever completely the outguard communications. 

A fairly good map of the Brown set-up was made in 
the crossroads cantina, and later given to Major Battle- 
axe, who, in turn, delivered it to Captain Flump, A 
Company and advance-guard commander for tomor- 
row’s push. The captain has discussed both the map and 
the situation with his officers and NCO’s. And when he 
moves out with his company and an attached section of 
heavy machine guns, half an hour ahead of the bat- 
talion, it seems to Major Battleaxe that sufficient pre- 
cautions have been taken for prompt extinction of the 
enemy picket. 

The advance-guard column, fifteen trucks, a com- 
mand car, and an ambulance, running at fifty-yard inter- 
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Map 1 


vals, covers the first twenty miles without incident, and 
closes up bumper-to-tailgate at the north edge of Papaya 
Crossroads, where an open field spans the terrain be- 
rain between village and jungle. While the troops de- 
truck, Captain Flump assembles his platoon com- 
manders and the attached machine-gun section leader, 
and issues an oral order: 

“You know the enemy situation. We attack in fifteen 
minutes, Ist Platoon astride the road, 2d Platoon up the 
trail to the left. 3d Platoon remains in reserve on north 
edge of village, and will send at once a patrol of one 
squad to move via the orange grove, gain the enemy rear 
and immediately cut the telephone wire. (This is 
damned important, Lieutenant Pickle. I don’t want any 
messages back that we’ve jumped the outpost. ) 

“Weapons Platoon will support the attack from the 
little hill south of the orange grove. The heavy machine 
gun section will do the same thing, from the same area, 
all fires to be coérdinated by Lieutenant Moose. CP 
here at the crossroads. Are there any questions? Move 
out.” 

Lieutenant Pickle marches his platoon through the 
village, detaches the third rifle squad, and informs its 
leader of the patrol mission. Corporal Squatt loads rifles, 
and moves in squad column obliquely to the right until 
he reaches the bank of an ideal route past the intrenched 

icket, a breast-deep weed-fringed ditch on the east 
rder of the orange grove. His men huddle while 
their corporal calls the play. 

“Point will be Flaherty and Jones, preceding patrol 
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by fifty yards through the ditch. Culp and Cermanskj 
left flankers, seventy-five yards out in grove. Curtis jg 
getaway man. Rest of you follow me in column of {:|es.” 

The patrol gets under way. Corporal Squatt is not an 
introspective individual; he does not realize that his 
four-sentence order is the first long step toward his dj- 
vision commander's loss of the battle. Hazy and too 
general instruction in patroling has taught him only 
the “diamond” formation and a nebulous faith in ‘jj. 
around protection.” He thinks the latter is now pro- 
vided, except on the jungle side, where practical experi- 
ence tells him that no flanker in the tangled vegetation 
could possibly keep up with the patrol. That Privates 
Culp and Cermanski, skulking from orange tree to 
orange tree, in plain sight of the enemy position, will 
ruin his scheme of maneuver, just does not occur to him. 

The patrol, left-flankers abreast, is due east of the 
roadblock before the two Brown sentinels hid in a patch 
of brush are conscious of more than oranges in the grove 
on their left. Recovering from the shock induced by 
sight of the pair of Blues crouched under a tree some 
fifty yards away, the guardians of the barricade consult 
hastily in whispers, poke their rifles through the leaves, 
and fire in volley. The morning stillness rudely shat- 
tered, they quickly aim and shoot again, and yet again. 
At this baptism of fire, Cermanski turns toward the 
ditch, lifts his Garand and signals repeatedly: “Enemy 
in sight.” Culp squirms into his sling and returns the 
fire, but not, presumably, until he has been struck by 
several bullets. Squatt, who can just see out of the ditch, 
halts the men behind him, estimates the situation, and 
orders them to climb the bank into firing positions. 

He has begun the order, “200, enemy riflemen in 
bushes near roadblock,” when the Brown machine gun 
in the hill emplacement rips out in quick bursts at his 
little detachment. Before Squatt and his men can do any 
return firing, an umpire appears out of nowhere, and 
eliminates them, and Culp and Cermanski, from the 
promising little action. 

Getaway-man Curtis darts south up the ditch with 
ill tidings for Lieutenant Pickle. Flaherty and Jones 
break into the fight, and are soon targets for half a dozen 
Brown rifles. The umpire runs over to the two-man 
point, catches and tags Jones, but Flaherty, remember 
ing the telephone wire which was talked of last night 
in the bivouac, escapes along the ditch, and eventually 
applies his pocket knife to the enemy communications, 
two minutes after the picket commander on the hill 
has informed his superiors of the Blue attack. 

This skirmish is, however, only grace before meat: so 
far Blue has lost only eight men. Lieutenant Persim- 
mon, with his Ist Platoon squad-leaders and two run 
ners, has come up the road and from the edge of the 
jungle is reconnoitering the Brown trenches, which 
suddenly come to life when the roadblock sentries open 
fire. This complication disturbs Persimmon and possibly 
short-circuits his half-formed plan of attack. Behind 
him, along the road, is an excellent defiladed spot for 
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one or both of the 60-mm. mortars, and from where he 
and his squad leaders are hidden, the light guns would 
have a perfect field of fire. With this area for a company 
hase of fire, Persimmon would stand an excellent chance 
of filtering some of his riflemen and their gas hand 
orenades within throwing range of an enemy pinned 
below the parapet of his trenches. 

Persimmon actually considers this solution, but his 
orders call for an attack in five minutes, and he dares 
not delay; also he fears to tender Captain Flump ad- 
vice on the use of the weapons platoon, even though 
such counsel might save both lives and time. Accord- 
ingly, he directs the squad leaders to advance. The 
right rifle squad is to attack north through the orange 
trees, and the other two squads across the jungle strip 
west of the road. The weapons squad is to move up the 
road to the Lieutenant's present reconnaissance position, 
and establish a platoon base of fire. 

The squad coming through the grove gets off first, 
romping forward by long individual rushes, and is killed 
off, man by man, by the umpire who has recently de- 
stroyed Corporal Squatt’s patrol. The other two rifle 
squads lose themselves in the dank vegetation between 
the village and the Brown hill: an area difficult of pene- 
tration, and the occasional playground of some very un- 
pleasant-looking snakes. By the time the corporals extri- 
cate their squads from the wilderness into the light of 
day, forty-five minutes have elapsed. 

The weapons squad comes up the defiladed road in 
a crouching column, a white-banded umpire stalking 
behind; then rushes the skyline to set up the bi 
Brownings. A Blue rifleman has just been riddled in 
the grove near the fence, and this target has focussed 
enemy attention on the road itself. Consequently the 
exposed crews with their automatics catch the full blast 
of the Brown machine gun and eight or ten rifles, and 
the whole squad, plus Lieutenant Persimmon, is ruled 
out. 

While hostile blanks mow down his comrades, Lieu- 
tenant Plum’s left assault-platoon files up the trail 
against the Brown west flank. Had Plum used only a 
pair of scouts as point, with strict orders to remain under 
cover until he joined them, where the trail debouches 
into the open, he would succeed in complete surprise 
of the enemy. The sentinels in the foxholes are not 
watching the trail; they are engrossed in the fight along 
the grove and the road. The field is waist-high in 
grass: fine cover for crawling grenadiers to half-circle 
the intrenched hill and bomb the position from the rear. 

But Plum details a full squad as point, with no expli- 
cit orders, and follows fifty yards behind with the rest of 
the platoon. The point marches into the open, and Plum 
and his second echelon do the same. The movement is 
discovered, and the machine gun with a chorus of 
rifles goes to work on the column. Plum retaliates by 
squad rushes, and an assault with little benefit of sup- 
porting fire is made against the hill. The umpires stop 
him, nearly at the foot, with ninety per cent casualties. 


On the extreme left, three members of the point 
led by Private First Class Whistler, evade the umpires, 
and after twenty-five minutes of crawling, emerge on 
the reverse slope of the hill, directly behind the ma- 
chine-gun emplacement. The Brown garrison, grown 
careless by victory, has removed every gas mask, and 
finds the trenches suddenly untenable when arching 
grenades drop out of the air. Thus by the initiative of 
Private Whistler, movie addict and avid reader of War 
Stories, the Brown picket is finally destroyed, nearly an 
hour after the attack order at the crossroads. 

The reserve area, meanwhile, has not been devoid of 
excitement. After a lengthy reconnaissance by Lieu- 
tenant Moose, the four machine guns, two heavy and 
two light, are set up in battery on the hill south of the 
orange trees. But Persimmon’s attack masks the fire, 
and when this advance is finally extinguished, the guns 
themselves are exposed to three snipers whom the 
Brown picket commander despatched to the ditch, after 
Corporal Squatt’s unlucky venture warned the enemy 
of their weak left flank. The snipers are finally driven 
out, but at the expense of all the machine-gun fire 
power which Captain Flump had counted on against 
the enemy main position. 

The mortars have been more prompt in their support, 
expending the allotted rounds in four minutes. The at- 
tendant umpire, however, is uncoédperative, and dis- 
covers that the range used has been 200 yards too great, 
and that the gun commanders have made no effort to 
adjust their simulated fire. Therefore, the mortars go 
out of action, until fresh ammunition can be secured 
from the battalion train. 

The next mouthful in the cup of Captain Flump’s 
troubles is a three-plane flight of enemy light bom 
bardment over the crossroads. A goodly supply of half- 
pound flour bags, in lieu of fragmentation bombs, comes 
hurtling down. One scores a direct hit in a laundry 
basket on the head of beauteous Marie Espolita, belle 
of the village, and her mother has the family commis 
sary slightly enriched by three more of the useful mis- 
siles which land in the back yard. The motor convoy, 
still parked in the open, gets an even break with the 
Espolitas: two trucks and the ambulance are struck. 
Major Battleaxe, arriving from Palm Village at the head 
of the main body, climbs out of his command car with 
the battalion umpire in time to be bloven to theoretical 
bits as a flour sack bounces off the hood. Captain Flump, 
double-timing from his crossroads CP to report, suc 
ceeds to the battalion command. 

A second flight comes over on the heels of the first. 
Lieutenant Pickle’s support platoon, mostly asleep in 
the shade at the north exit of the town, catches several 
rations of flour. The company base of fire also suffers; 
the umpire and one machine gun are hit. 

The bombers circle back to deliver the second half 
of their load. By now, personnel is scurrying for cover, 
and the trucks take most of the punishment. The flour 
bags have a domestic touch, a flavor of comedy, which 
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would be wholly lacking were each sack represented 
by a thirty-pound fragmentation bomb. One hates to 
imagine Marie Espolita blown to atoms in the village 
street, her mother blasted out through the thatched 
roof, the wreckage of dead and dying soldiers strewn 
about the village clearings. But in actual battle, the 
Espolitas and their civilian neighbors would probably 
have sense enough to hide in the jungle before the air 
storm struck. But there is plenty of historical data to 
prove that men in uniform will act no more intelligently 
in war than they have been trained to do in maneuvers. 

After some little time Captain Flump untangles the 
chaos and detrucks B Company to support the hitherto 
abortive assault on the enemy position. The company 
pours down road and trail, to find Private Whistler and 
a few stragglers from the initial attack rounding up 
the gassed enemy. A detachment is set to work tearing 
down the roadblock, and orders issued to reorganize A 
and B Companies. From habit and for administrative 
convenience, the assembly is carried out in the open, 
but the success of the operation is largely negatived by 
return of the bombers with a fresh load of flour. 

An umpires’ conference decision finally authorizes 
Captain Flump to proceed on the road to A, minus one- 
third the battalion combat strength interned as casual- 
ties at Papaya. At 8:30 a.m. the advance begins, but is 
stopped half a mile north of the roadblock by a motor- 
ized Brown delaying force which has had ample time 
to get into position. Five more hours of jungle fighting 
ensue, and Flump’s command at the battle’s end is still 
miles from its objective and completely exhausted. Next 
day, the division commander, Major General John 
Silver—not unlike Stevenson's pirate in efficiency and 
suave deadliness—applies several face-burning com- 
ments to Major Battleaxe, Captain Flump and their 
regimental commander, Colonel Brimstone. But the 
general admits in private to his chief of staff that prob- 
ably all the other heentions in the division are just as 
weak in combat fundamentals. 

II 

Analysis of the Papaya outguard affair will show 
that the Blue debacle against a not-too-intelligent 
ground defense is due to ghering, but very common 
deficiencies in basic training. Neglect to concentrate on 
the essentials of a particular tactical situation Cin this 
case, two were vital: surprise and the prompt cutting of 
the telephone line), clumsy patroling, poor use of cover, 
asinine action under enemy fire, failure to apply the 
most effective weapons at the right time and place, 
crowding of t and transport in areas open to air 
attack: these farts appear in innumerable maneuver 
fights, and will exact a heavy toll in war, unless cor- 
rected by more practical methods than most now in 
vogue throughout the Army. 

"The answer seems to be: more general employment 
of the demonstration system in teaching basic combat, 
and widespread use of intelligently conceived small-unit 


problems. 
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Basic Field Manual 21-5 on Training contai: 
excellent material on both demonstrations an, 
lems. One criticism, however, of this fine piece « 
is that the junior officer, the platoon or company 
is apt to shy away from its scholarly contents in 
lief that he lacks the ability, time, equipment a 
rain to carry out the precepts of the manual, or re 
high standards of organization and accomplish 
This is an entirely mistaken idea. 

For the sake of discussion, suppose we try to work 
out one particular demonstration in “basic combat ori- 
entation” for a battalion of replacement-center 1 
who are due by the training schedule for thei: 
lesson in extended order. 

The officer in charge will need a hillside for amphi 
theater, a couple of acres of terrain in the foreground, 
two extra hours to rehearse a demonstration unit from 
the battalion training cadre, some weapons and ammu- 
nition, and a loudspeaker arrangement to make his 
voice audible to a thousand pairs of ears. 

With the battalion assembled, the director gives 2 
short talk, stressing in simple language the importance 
of cover, formations, and weapon employment in 
modern war. Then he announces his first demonstra- 
tion: a squad preceded by scouts will cross the area in 
front, coming unexpectedly against a hostile reception 
committee of one machine gun and crew, backed up by 
three riflemen. He warns on the loudspeaker that the 
first exhibition is a lesson on how not to advance when 
enemy contact is, or may be imminent. The recruits 
are to watch carefully and listen to the director's com- 
ments; the succeeding demonstration will show a better 
method of executing the same mission. 

Upon signal, the demonstration squad comes over a 
low ridge; the men are grouped in a close travesty of a 
squad column, with scouts marching fifty yards ahead, 
eyes straight to the front, and rifles slung, like too many 
of the flesh-and-blood robots we see in maneuvers from 
the Equator to the Canadian border. The loudspeaker 
broadcasts the low-toned order of the enemy squad 
leader: at his comraand the riflemen will knock off the 
two dummy scouts, while the machine gun rips the tag- 
ging squad column apart. 

On prearranged signal, the hostile fire spits out in 
blank-cartridge bursts. Both scouts crumple into the 
grass; half the men behind them go down like pins in 
a bowling alley. One temporarily unhurt survivor drops 
his rifle and runs to the rear; shots follow him and he 
soon tumbles in a heap. Another drops to one knee, 
aims at the machine gun, discovers his piece is not 
loaded, and is killed before he can insert a clip. A third 
man, simulating a broken leg, drags himself behind 
rock; a fourth, gaining the shelter of a tree, is cut down 
firing from the wrong side. 

If this scenario is acted simply, without too much of 
the burlesque, the recruits will follow it with interest, 
and absorb a lesson which they will not soon forget. The 
director comments briefly on the exercise, reémplhasizes 
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errors; meanwhile, the squad moves quietly to the 
ting point of the second demonstration. 

(he next showing, and the director's remarks point 
. ot that this time the squad stays under cover, the leader 
observing, while the scouts reconnoiter the potentially 
dangerous area ahead. The scouts leapfrog forward, tak- 
ing every possible advantage of existing cover, while the 
director drives home to his audience that the stationary 
scout is always in position to fire instantly in protection 
of his partner, should the enemy come suddenly in 
sight. The officer likewise hammers on the effect pro- 
duced on waiting opponents by this type of scouting; 
when threatened by stealthy approach, they will usually 
open fire much sooner, and consequently with much 
less accuracy. 

This time, the enemy fires when the nearer scout is 
about 100 yards from the machine gun. He falls, clasps 
a wounded left arm, and wiggles out of view in the 
grass. The partner scout squeezes his trigger on the 
echo of the hostile shots, and continues to fire rapidly. 
From the squad in rear, two men act as a base of fire, 
while the leader and the other privates work forward 
by infiltration. Individuals crawl, creep, or duck from 
shelter to shelter, each man in movement covered by 
the fire of the others. One private, attempting a long 
rush in the open, crumples under a machine-gun burst. 
The attack is aggressive, but not the reckless, slam-bang 
advance usually observed in maneuvers. The continu- 
ous rifle fire gradually cuts down the defenders, and a 
flanking skirmisher finally works in on the machine 
gun and puts it out with two grenades. 

When the mopping-up of the gun position is over, 
the squad reorganizes and continues the advance a 
short distance before the situation ends. The director, 
who has made a running commentary over the loud- 
speaker during the problem, now adds a short critique, 
and announces that the same exercise will be worked 
out again, with a light-mortar squad in support of the 
rifle squad. 

A 60-mm. mortar and its demonstration personnel is 
now brought into the foreground, and the director de- 
scribes the weapon, its ammunition and its combat use, 
stressing particularly the quick and effective help that 
it can give to attacking riflemen. 

The third demonstration proceeds much as the sec- 
ond did, except that the defensive machine gun is 
shifted to a position which makes its fire too effective 
for frontal or flanking assault by the attacking squad. 
Instead of butchering his men by desperate rushes 
across the open, the squad leader acts by fire alone, 
holding up his advance until the mortar, from a defi- 
laded area in the rear, can blast out the enemy. The 
noise of the mortar fire is simulated by firecrackers or 
light powder charges, and the shell explosions by air 
bombs. The first shell is over, the second falls short; 
as the machine gunners attempt to shift their weapon 


to another position, a third shell disables the entire 


crew, 
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These three demonstrations are followed by simpler 
ones: individual creeping and crawling, firing positions 
from behind trees, bushes, rocks and logs; methods of 
observation; tricks of concealment; movement between 
patches of cover. The director continues to emphasize 
that mastery of a few fundamentals in self protection 
is vital on the battlefield, and that these must be thor- 
oughly learned by practice until they become second 
nature. 

The combined demonstrations probably take up an 
hour of training time; at their conclusion the battalion 
is returned to company and platoon control, to begin 
instruction in extended order. 

This exhibition is given before the recruits have had 
a minute of basic combat instruction. Thus, at the very 
beginning, they are shown a great deal of what they are 
expected to learn, and how their elementary instruc- 
tion will later apply to actual battlefield situations. 
Thereafter they can see the connection between the 
first simple movements of extended order and collision 
on the terrain with a real enemy. Their interest in 
several different weapons—rifle, grenade, machine gun 
and mortar—is whetted by observing them in action; a 
stimulus is provided to know more about them, to be- 
come expert in their use. And finally, uniformity in 
tactical methods is established in the battalion. 

Training movies are superior means of instruction, 
but should be used only to supplement ground demon- 
strations. Real men on actual terrain always make a 
deeper impression than a screen reproduction of the 
same incidents. Movies should be used by all means 
whenever they are available, but never as a complete 
substitute for demonstrations. 

Training progress beyond the demonstration is pro- 
vided by the small-unit problem. There the platoon, 
company and battalion commander has an infinite field 
in which to work toward the goal of an expertly-trained 
organization. But many commanders make little effort 
to exploit the advantages lying ready to hand; lack of 
time and suitable terrain, dearth of equipment and 
competent assistants are the usual excuses for what is 
really ignorance and limited imagination. 

As an example of how an officer may handle the 
small-problem situation, we shall introduce to the read- 
er Captain G. Hand Grenade, commanding Company 
A, Platte River Fusiliers; station, Camp Dante, where, 
except for the inscription above the main gate, there is 
much to remind one of the poet’s best work. 

Captain ‘Grenade and his outfit are back in station 
for a month's span between maneuver wars. The first 
two weeks are allotted to companies for basic training, 
a subject of which the division showed a noticeable lack 
during the recent campaign along the Bug River. Dis- 
charges, transfers to other branches, training cadres to 
new regiments, officers’ schools, have worked havoc in 
a better-than-average company, and Grenade, with four 
recently-joined lieutenants, and fifty per cent enlisted 
replacements, is buried to his neck in work. 
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In addition to company administration, he is a mem- 
ber of one general court, two specials, and a line-of-duty 
board (all of which considerately meet afternoons or 
evenings), and on Friday the 13th he is given an addi- 
tional job for the week-end, an audit of the regimental 
post exchange. Under these handicaps, how on earth 
will Captain Grenade find time to give worthwhile 
attention to daily small problems, which begin on 
Monday of the following week? Here is how he does it. 

At four o'clock on Friday afternoon, when his gen- 
eral court is over, Grenade sets forth in his three-year- 
old car to reconnoiter the area, a mile from camp, 
assigned his company for field training during the 
coming week. (Map 2 gives the salient features of this 
rather average piece of terrain.) 

Grenade, after a thirty-minute view of the country- 
side, is a bit undecided where to begin. He finally plans 
to spend the first two mornings on an advance-guard 
problem: the 3d Rifle Platoon to represent the enemy 
both days against the Ist and 2d in turn, each of which 
will be supported by the weapons platoon. The captain 
studies the ground and tentatively arranges the enemy: 
a rifle coal south of the bridge to fire on the approach- 
ing point; four men where the stream enters the river 
woods, to watch for flank patrols; and the rest of the 
platoon in the old orchard west of the road, a position 
where telling fire can be delivered, if both point and 
advance party drive straight ahead down the highway. 

Grenade now asks himself several questions. Sup- 









Oc tober 


pose I were Tompkins, commanding the Ist, or O'} {ara 
with the 2d, acting as advance party for the com) ny, 
what would my formation be coming through the hil! 
gap? What would I do when my point ran against 
equal strength down in the creek flat? If I didn’t know 
the enemy had a force in the orchard, would I reinforce 
the point astride the road, or make a detour either to the 
right or the left? Would I think to ask the captain 
for light machine-gun and mortar support, before | 
killed off my whole platoon? 

Grenade works out his own solution, as a yardstick 
for measuring the later actions of Tompkins and 
O'Hara. A point of one squad preceding the advance 
party at 200 yards should be all right. And north of 
the hill gap, two patrols of four men each would go out 
to either flank, one rejoining on the far side of the 
river woods, the other cutting across the ridges. The 
point would come under fire before the advance party 
had cleared the gap, which should give opportunity 
for flanking action either way. When Fleichmeyer 
came up with the machine guns and mortars, the ridge 
would afford an excellent base of fire. 

Other matters rapidly come to mind. What will the 
uniforms of the opposing sides be? How much blank 
ammunition is needed? Will Very lights help to indi- 
cate mortar fire? How many of the company NCO’'s 
will be required for umpires? How much of a situation 
will it be necessary to give Lieutenant Tompkins? Then 
there is the question of control by Captain Grenade, 
where he should go to observe best the progress of the 
action? How far he shall permit the fight to go before 
recall is sounded? Also, reconnaissance must be ar- 
ranged for defending Lieutenant Smith, his noncoms, 
and the company umpires. 

Captain Grenade spends nearly two hours on the 
ground, but when he returns to the post for dinner, he 
has a pretty good outline of the whole problem and of 
the necessary arrangements to be made before Monday 
morning. 

When the operation is actually carried out, there 
will doubtless be happenings which Captain Grenade 
has not anticipated, and some of these very discourag- 
ing. Lieutenant Tompkins may omit flank patrols en- 
tirely, and when his point is fired on, may try to drive 
the enemy out with the bayonet, and thereby be 
slaughtered by cross-fire from the orchard. Lieutenant 
Fleichmeyer may take half an hour getting the light 
machine guns in action, and leave the mortar section 
behind on the roadside. Use of cover on both sides may 
be terrible. 

Captain Grenade, on the other hand, may be agree 
ably surprised. Tompkins, Fleichmeyer, and the NCO’s 
may do far better than expected. The fight can well 
prove highly realistic, and be a source of much interest 
and illuminating comments. But whichever way the 
cat jumps, Grenade will have material for a good 
critique, and a pretty fair idea of what two-thirds of his 
reorganized company is like in action. 
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\fter the critique, Captain Grenade remains on the 
Geld for a few minutes with Lieutenant Smith and the 
umpires, while tomorrow's problem is discussed. As 
‘he weapons platoon will again be used, it is necessary 
‘o change the enemy set-up a little. There may be cer- 
‘ain details in umpire control or handling which can 
also be improved for the next day's fight. 

We shall not stay much longer with Captain 
Grenade. After the second day's problem is over, say at 
eleven o'clock, he can spend an hour in planning 
another situation for the following day. The terrain 
affords him choice of a score of combinations: he may 
elect to use the orchard as a platoon combat post, with 
the light machine-gun section attached, while one of 
the other platoons, supported by the mortars, attacks 
up the south ridge and the stream valley from the 
woods near the river. 

Another of the numerous possibilities is a reconnais- 
sance patrol problem, where three different squad pa- 
trols set off at forty-five-minute intervals, encountering 


company observes from the high ground above the gap. 

The more experience Grenade has with small prob- 
lems, the easier he will find it to prepare them, and the 
more he will realize how much can be done with a few 
acres of ground. The main objective to be kept in mind 
is the bringing of squads and platoons into contact with 
a represented enemy under varying conditions of posi- 
tion and terrain, so that officer, NCO, and private will 
learn to use initiative when confronted by the un- 
expected. 

Combat instruction that is too general in nature, that 
panders to false situations, or that condones carelessness 
in execution is worse than useless. It is the kind of 
stuff which may provide humor in maneuver actions, 
and is sure to bring death and disaster on the field of 
battle. 

If more thought is given to the effect that small-unit 
fighting has on the issue of big battles, and on the im 
portance of training the individual and the little com 
bat group with thoroughness and infinite pains, we shall 


several small situations along the route of the trail, have gone a considerable way in preparing our infantry 
streambed, orchard and ridge, while the balance of the for whatever may lie darkly ahead. 
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4 Report on Army Morale 

e Many citizens criticize the defense program. But they aren't joining the Nazi 

e bund. Messrs. Rodney Crowther and Ben H. Miller, of The Evening Sun [Balti 

'- more, Md.], find pretty much the same situation in their studies of army morale. 

;, Certainly the new soldiers gripe. But there is not the slightest chance in the repre- 
sentative detachments which they studied of that widespread going “over the 

e hill”—i.e., desertion—in October which some observers have seemed to fear. 

e The Evening Sun men did not merely gossip with soldiers on leave or listen to 

of thrice warmed-over hearsay of what some soldiers on leave have said. They ob- 

AY tained special authority from the War Department to go without restrictions into 
the camps and posts of the new army. They lived with men of the Third Corps 

re Area in barracks. They “chinned with them at mess.” They moved with them in 

de convoy and slogged across country with them in field maneuvers. Their survey 

g- has thus been conscientious and exact. . . . 

n- . . « Messrs. Crowther and Miller report a “film of truth” in all the claims that 

ve have been made. Yes, it is true that equipment is not yet available in wholly ade- 

be quate amounts. Yes, there is some inefficiency among officers. Yes, the men are 

nt impatient at symptoms of uncertainty and disunity in political Washington. Yes, 

ht there is a resolute distaste for the strikes among defense workers who are paid a 

on good deal more than the $21 or $35 or $40 a month which is soldiers’ pay. 

a But Messrs. Crowther and Miller saw morale go up appreciably whenever the 
men went into actual maneuvers. Just as they traced a good deal of the grousing 

ee- to the superior intelligence of the new army, so they find an intelligent adjust- 

I's ment in the end to the admittedly hard necessities of army life. For they concur in 

ell one very penetrating observation: “One of the chief misunderstandings of many 

est observers . . . is to try to identify morale with happiness.” Happiness is a psychi- 

the 


atric quality fully as elusive in civil life as in the army—any army. What Messrs. 
Crowther and Miller do find in reassuring abundance are “health, coérdination, 
security and spirit—the true morale—of the army. . . .”—Editorial in The Sun, 
Baltimore, Maryland, September 16, 1941. 
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GENERAL 





By Lieutenant General Charles E. Kilbourne 





l'o begin with, let me assure my readers that the feel- 
ings of a general officer are not indicated by that raised 
chin, that little tendency to hauteur evidenced by the 
slightly imperious vertical line between the brows, that 
somewhat detached Napoleonic coldness of eye. No, 
rriends, that look of an eagle so common to the photo- 
graphs of generals, and carried by some even into daily 
life, is usually pure camouflage. Most generals know 
that it is more important to deliver the goods than it is 
to look the part. And those who fail to appreciate this 
fundamental fact during these trying days will soon lose 
the chance to do either. 

Getting to be a gener ral is the second-best part of it. 
Only one other military thrill can quite equal the one 
that comes when the Old Man tells you that on your 
current efficiency report he has recommended you for 
one-star promotion. You try to be modest and assure 
him that though you appreciate it very highly, you feel 
that there must be many other colonels whose qualities 
should have commended them before you. In your 
heart, however, you know that his choice is not such a 
bad one—that he could, in fact, have done considerably 
worse. 

You let it drop either casually or “in strict confidence” 
to a few friends that the recommendation has been 
made—that of course you “expect nothing to come of it, 
but it is a fine thing to have on one’s record,” and so on. 
In a few days you notice a slight but pleasing change i in 
the attitude of those with whom you are serving. 

Nothing marked, but a little greater alertness in render- 
ing military courtesies, an increased deference and de- 
sire to please. 

You are fortunate at this time if you chance to be 
very busy. Extreme industry will tide over that period 
in which the world news on the first page of the daily 
papers is subordinated to the Army orders in the next to 
the last column near the want ads. You awaken early 
and ask the adjutant at breakfast if anything important 
came in by telegraph overnight. About this time you 
also find yourself a trifle impatient of administrative 
duties, and are inclined to settle matters promptly and 
on lines of broad policy. You don’t consider any more 
that your decision may result unfavorably to the com- 
mander of the service company who has had a slight 
bluff on you up to date because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of tables of allowances. 


This period passes, and you begin to appreciate the 
old saw about hope deferred. You regret that you wrote 
home of your new expectations. One list is published, 
but you are not on it. A second comes Out, conte 1ining 
the names of some of your juniors. You write them 
warm notes of congratulation. But you are beginning 
to wonder why. 

Then, shortly after you have secured a pair of em 
broidered e: agles and have had them firmly sewed on 
your shoulder r straps just to prove to your comré ides that 
you expect nothing, and incidentally to copper your 
own hopes, you are called to the phone and congratu 
lated from headquarters on your name's having been 
sent to the Senate. 

You make a trip to the nearest city, avoiding com 
pany, and purchase a new field cap w ith the g gold piping 
of a general officer. You buy two sets of stars for your 
blouses. That night in the privacy of your quarters, 
with door locked, curtains drawn and all lights on, you 
put on your future costume. After examining your 
reflection in the mirror you decide to have your picture 
taken merely to please ‘the family as soon as you can 
locate a good photographer. 

A few days later comes the notice of your confirma 
tion and with it the blanks for the oath of office. This 
is sobering. You lose the personal and private aspect 
of the case in the greater responsibilities you are about 
to assume. 

A general is not encouraged to acquire ideas—he is 
expected to have them. He must not only know orders, 
but must analyze them and see that they are carried out 
by those he commands. Relieved from practically all 
administrative duties, he has time and freedom to think 
ahead and plan. If he belongs to a square division, he 
must make his brigade fill that place in the division 
which the division commander desires it to fill. He 
must neglect no element of his command, encouraging 
those of progressive disposition, instructing and—if nec 
essary—driving those of less energy or ability. He must 
avoid, except by suggestion and advice, interference 
with the internal administration and discipline of any 
unit, but he must know the exact status of both. 
brief he must forge a homogeneous machine capable 
meeting the demands of the higher commander. 

The esprit of a large unit depends almost entirely 
upon the commander. He cannot neglect the human 











nent. Though he must know the state of mind and 
‘tof the rank and lower file he must never take 
on which would cause these to make unfavorable 
nparisons between the general and the regimental or 
talion commander. He must see that the good ideas 
+ one officer are made known to others, so that the best 
‘hought of his outfit is available to increase its ef- 
ciency throughout. 

He must keep closely in touch with the health of his 

troops, and the state of supply. Though he is not re- 

sponsible for requisitions, he becomes the representa- 
tive of his regimental and battalion commanders when 

the supply service does not furnish required articles, 

and must take upon himself the burden of unpleasant 
controversies. He must see to it that his troops get a 
square deal, standing between his commanders and un- 
just criticisms while insisting on the maximum com- 
pliance with regulations that conditions permit. He can 
not pass the buck—he’s a dead one if he tries to. A fail- 
ure in anv element of his command is his own failure, 
for he establishes the standard and it is his duty to rec 

ommend the relief of any officer who will not or cannot 
er requirements. 

\ good many of these thoughts come to you as you 
he your oath of office. You don’t think ahead quite 
so much about your duties in action. For you know 
these will be comparatively simple if you have built 
the machine right, have created the esprit you know 
it is your first duty to create, and have won the respect 
and confidence of your men. All of which is a very big 
order to fill when you take up a new and large com- 
mand and you begin to forget yourself, your shoulders 
cease to tickle, and you think of the job. 

But now you must select your aides. It is a rare occa- 
sion when a number of young _lieutenants—clean- 
skinned, hair precisely parted and plastered down, 
blouses bi-swinged neatly, and held painfully tight by 
a twenty-dollar belt, are not available and avid for the 
job. By the same token some of these young gentlemen 
will die gallantly in the mud at the head of platoons, in- 
conceivably clean to the end. But in actual wartime it 
is unsafe to select such a one unless he has already 
proved himself in action. A general officer needs assist- 
ants who command confidence, and youngsters of the 
type formerly considered most fitted to be aides are 
looked on with suspicion by the two-fisted men on the 
front. Your aide cannot influence such men or con- 
vince them that he speaks in your name unless they 
know that he is as hard a fighter as he is trim a dresser. 

During the first World War I took my aides from the 
line. The first who reported wore an American-cut uni- 
form Cit looked it), the tails of which didn’t quite cover 
the darns (man-made) in the seat of his breeches. His 
boots were a marvel of efficiency and clumsiness. He 
duded up a bit later, and so did his sidekick who joined 
soon after, but neither of them ever failed to make a 
‘avorable impression on frontline troops. But not be- 
cause of beauty, either natural or selfmade. 
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Being a general is not hard work—in fact, you find 
that many of the tasks that formerly took hours of effort 
are now accomplished by the expression of a wish. 
Somebody else does the work. But you must think, you 
must plan, and you must decide and decide right. If 
you cannot do this you fail, and your failure may mean 
slaughter to the men you command and disaster instead 
of victory for your command. You will be awake many 
hours when even colonels (the next most wakeful 
grade) are asleep. And you cannot let sleeplessness 
make you into a grouch or shake your optimism. Cheer 
fulness and an air of confidence are essential attributes 
of a successful commander. 

But there are compensations. You may find your cat 
more comfortable than the one you used as a colonel, 
and the star on the bumper passes you anywhere. You 
have greater freedom in every way. 

And then, one fine day the war is over. And, when 
someone protests the number ot stars seen around 
Washington, the War Department wiil take the action 
we all know is inevitable. 

As one victim remarked after the last war, it then be 
comes Open season for generals. In 1919 as we came 
across the ocean and landed in the old country, we were 
met like a covey of duck alighting near a concealed 
hunter. Some of us fell at the first barrel, some made 
a short flight only to be brought down by the second. 
Phat particular shotgun is a long-range weapon and 
none feels secure. Fortunately, no discredit attached 
the temporary colonels, lieutenant colonels, and, 
some cases, majors, to whom former brigadiers had to 
give precedence, knew that we had made good or would 
never have lasted to get home. This will hold true 
again, for their own fate looms ahead of all temporary 
ranks. It is true after all wars and in all armies. 

For this reason the writer is thoroughly in favor of 
the wearing of civilian clothing by ofhcers on duty in 
cities after a war. An enlisted man is better off in one 
way than a demoted general, for he knows he should 
salute all officers, while the busted general is kept guess- 
ing until he is at short range. 

There will be a bit of pathos in the situation. The 
work you have done, the place you have filled, com- 
pared with the task you can be given with your reduced 
rank in time of peace, tends to depress you a little and 
to take from you that very spirit which made you valu- 
able enough to be given great responsibilities in time 
of stress. Some kind friends will continue to address 
your mail as “General,” and it is forwarded to you with 
the “General” crossed out and your present rank written 
on—neither friends nor the clerks at the APO will 

rmit you to forget. 

While admiring General Sherman as a man, a soldier 
and a writer, you cannot help feeling that in one way 
Mr. Dooley knew more about war. Sherman said, “War 
is hell.” The discerning Mr. Dooley remarked, “War 


is hell, after it’s over.” 




















Apronstring Morale 








By Captain Frederick P. Todd 


Military morale is stimulated and sustained through 
the use of five general and well-recognized approaches 


or techniques. 


These techniques overlap one another, 
of course, 


but they are serge g distinct, 
aims at separate ingredients of 
Expressed succinctly, they are: 

Welfare and comfort. Attention to the physical, men- 
tal, and moral welfare and comfort of the soldier as an 
individual. This technique includes the provision of 
good food, comfortable living conditions, opportunity 
for games and other forms of relaxation, outside enter- 
tainment, leaves of absence, and the assurance of fair 
play and care on the part of superiors. Such attention 
is directed in the main toward new troops | who have not 
yet found themselves “in the Army way,” but they ap- 
ply in some degree to all soldiers. 

Fighting ability. Emphasis upon the soldier's pro- 
fessional ability, tending to build up his smartness, 
tenacity, endurance, and self-confidence as a fighting 
man or as a military technician. The importance of this 
technique in conditioning combat troops is unques- 
tioned, but its corresponding importance to other 
soldiers is less appreciated. Well-developed morale here 
produces that initiative so vital today in small-unit ac- 
tion, not only in a rifle squad or a fighter plane but in 
all the rear elements from a truck convoy to a munitions 
plant. The prescription for this is hard and careful 
training and plenty of practice, but not these alone; 
an expert is not necessarily audacious. Other media are 
used, for example the motion picture. Anyone who has 
seen Sieg im Westen comes away with a distinct im- 
pression of the resolution, teamwork, and ingenuity of 
the German small unit. 


since each 
human psychology. 
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Loyalty and tradition. Emphasis upon group loyal 
ties and traditions. The soldier is taught to be proud of 
his unit: his squad, company, regiment, and division. 
In peace he is introduced by older members, books, and 
objects to the history of his group, its past deeds and 
collective suffering, its record of loyalties and hard 
fighting. Later he sees these loyalties ‘demonstrated on 
campaign and proven in battle. He learns the little 
points which differentiate his regiment from others, he 
associates himself with its symbols, and in time he 
comes to feel that he must never “let the outfit down.” 
He comes thus to feel esprit de corps. 

Confidence in leaders. Creation in the soldier of con 
fidence in his leaders and in their ability to outthink 
and outgeneral the enemy. This is a technique pe 
culiar to wartime. It is a technique, furthermore, which 
is immeasurably assisted by the actual accomplishment 
of such leadership. It applies to all leaders from the 
corporal to the commander-in-chief. It cannot be 
avoided by preaching that a soldier should not question 
the leadership he is receiving. You cannot train men to 
be self-confident and expect them to be blind to the 
faults, fears, and indecisions of their commanders. 

A horse knows instantly if the man who has mounted 
it is a rider. The greenest soldier in ranks can sense 
that something is wrong with a movement in battle 
without having the slightest idea of the actual problem. 
A leader who lacks either ability or the will to win will 
have a weak command. To this condition much of 
the French collapse was due. 

A worthy cause. And finally, the creation in the 
soldier of the fixed belief that his cause is just and worth 
fighting for. This, like creating confidence in leaders, is 
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wartime technique. Furthermore, it falls normally 
‘nto the realm of national propaganda and the military 
morale people have only to echo the words being issued 
‘o the country at large. This approach, however, gives 
the soldier the feeling that the whole nation is behind 
him, “directing its life and thought,” as Ludendorff put 
it, “to the ee. 3 idea of war and victory.” 

[t will be seen at once that emphasis on welfare and 
comfort is toward the individual and toward him es- 
sentially as a civilian, for no special appeal is made to 
soldierly qualities. Laughingly he is told that in the 
Army one must accept hardship, but every effort is 
made to show him a better life than he led at home. 
This is frequently accomplished, and the new soldier 
comes to feel that the Army “isn’t a bad place after all.” 
But note that his basis of comparison is his home life— 
to him that remains the norm. His military service is a 
duty to be performed though not necessarily one in 
which to take pride. 

The emphasis in creating fighting ability is again to- 
ward the individual, but in this instance it is toward 
him as a soldier. The fighting man is taught to be 
completely self-reliant and sure of his ability to over- 
come any obstacles before him. He is taught subordi- 
nation of personal desires, teamwork, and the way to 
give and take orders. He is made to see the reason for 
discipline. The difference between the soldier and the 
civilian is thereby suggested if not actually stressed. He 
is induced to become contemptuous of the laxities and 
selfish activities of home life, and—clothed in his uni- 
form—he is inclined to feel a superior being. Simple 
civilian pleasures tend to pall, and he seeks the more 
concentrated and hardened amusements of the Army. 
It can readily be seen that looking after welfare and 
creating fighting ability stress different and often op- 
posite motives. The last-named technique is the more 
advanced; through it the soldier becomes the veteran. 

The inculcation of loyalty and tradition is in many 
ways a continuation of establishing fighting ability. 
Teamwork is further stressed and the concept of self- 
reliance is broadened from the individual to the organi- 
zation. Yet the emphasis is here entirely on the group. 
While this esprit de corps is a well-recognized phenome- 
non in civil organizations, its military application tends 
further to distinguish soldier from civilian. The honor 
of the regiment, branch, or Army assumes an important 
rdle in the thought processes of the soldier, replacing 
earlier loyalties. 

Our fourth and fifth techniques—confidence in lead- 
ers and belief in a worthy cause—although similar in 
many ways, are opposed to one another in part at least. 
On the one hand the emphasis is upon trust in military 
leadership, on the other upon civilian leadership. In 
a normal conflict these would be easily compatible, but 
where—as often today—the things one fights for are less 
sharply defined, a soldier may easily find efficient 
leadership a better banner to follow than some more 
clouded, if idealistic, national cause. This is a very 
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common transition, for idealisms tend to lose their 
punch in the face of the realities of warfare. The first 
French armies of the Revolution went out with the idea 
of liberté in their hearts and the Marseillaise on their 
lips, but when Napoleon took over he addressed them 
as “Soldiers of the Army of Italy” and promised them 
leadership “into the most fruitful plains in the world.” 
He was wise enough to hit a new note: confidence in 
him and in themselves. Note how he stressed esprit de 
corps; ever after that in speaking to his troops he was 
careful to use this recipe: “soldiers of the 7th Line,” or 
“my old grenadiers.” 

These, in the broadest of strokes, are the techniques 
of military morale. They will be obvious to anyone who 
has had practical experience in the field or who has read 
his Munson and his Andrews. For there is nothing 
mysterious about morale building; it’s as old as armies. 
Every officer worth his salt has used all of these devices 
on a small scale and thought of them merely as com 
mon sense. Yet this review should bring out several 
points which become important when these devices are 
magnified to the rank of techniques and are brought 
into play over the gigantic advertising media of the 
present day. 

In the first place, use must be made of all of them, 
to a varying degree of course, depending on circum 
stances, but each one will be found indispensable in the 
long run. The best-trained force in the world with all 
the rest of the equipment requirements will soon reach 
a mighty low ebb of efficiency if it gets the fixed idea 
that its leader is no good, or if its food is unnecessarily 
bad time and again, or if it becomes convinced that its 
cause is unjust. Why would none of the veteran 
French regiments take up arms against Napoleon on 
his return from Elba? Because, in their minds, they 
were not on the right side. 

If neglect of one technique can be dangerous, so can 
overemphasis. Too much attention to men’s comforts 
and physical welfare can become mere pampering and 
develop insubordination instead of discipline. Over 
emphasis of traditions and esprit de corps can result in 
the neglect of modern problems. An overdose of pro 
fessional pride is the stuff of which militarism is made. 
Thus, as in so many other phases of life, it is necessary 
to avoid extremes and to conduct morale work on as 
balanced and sensitive a plan as possible. This need is 
tremendously increased, as has been remarked before, 
when the techniques are applied on a wholesale basis. 

One final point has been suggested in the foregoing 
summary. It, too, is of small consequence to a lieuten 
ant or captain working with his own unit, but it be 
comes vastly more important in considering morale 
work on the national level. These techniques tend to 
counteract one another. One set acts to make the 
selectee a civilian soldier while another creates a soldier- 
ing civilian. One stresses teamwork and sacrifice, the 
other individual rights and liberty; one idealism and 
another realism; and so on. We ought to be sure of 
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what we want before we bear down too heavily on one 
side or the other. With this introduction to the problem 
let us glance for a moment at what is being done in our 
own Army at the present time. 

In practically all that has been done so far stress has 
been laid upon the importance of “morale work,” the 
welfare and recreation of enlisted men and the rela- 
tionship of the Army with civilian agencies. But I have 
found few hints about making the new members of our 
Army into proud, efficient, American, fighting men. In 
other words, the stress is almost exclusively upon wel- 
fare and comfort. Here and there loyalty and tradition 
are suggested and, of course, there is always an under- 
tone of emphasis on a worthy cause, but that is all. 

Glance at the selection of songs in The Army Song 
Book—an excellent and very advanced piece of morale 
work, by the way. Out of sixty-seven major items, only 
fourteen can be called military. These include some 
great numbers, proven in the field, like “The Wild Miz- 
zouri’ and “Old King Cole.” Others are of lower calli- 
ber. Ten more can be considered war songs, and this is 
being liberal, since they stretch from the glorious “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” and “Dixie” to “Filipino 
Hombre” and “A Long, Long Trail.” 

Forty-three of the songs, or sixty-four per cent, are 
out-and-out civilian, ranging from the patriotic, through 
the humorous, to the sentimental. It is a swell selec- 
tion, as I have said, but its chief—and avowed—purpose 
is to “get the boys together” and prevent homesickness. 
“The Minstrels Sing” and “The Stein Song” are well 
calculated to do this, but they fit as well in a college 
dormitory as in a barracks. “God Bless America,” 
“Home on the Range,” and “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” have purely civilian, if strongly American, 
connotations. That these make up the large part of an 
official Army song book, and that no attempt has been 
made through short introductions to tie up the war 
songs like “Yankee Doodle” with our military history, is 
a clear indication of our “apronstring” morale policy. 

The same emphasis has been evident throughout our 
semi-official texts and policies. In the widely used 
Officer's Guide there is an excellent chapter by Major 
General David C. Shanks on “The Management of the 
American Soldier.” Written during World War I, it 
has passed through many editions. In his opening para- 
graphs General Shanks stresses the “distinctly non- 
military” characteristics of the average American recruit 
and then goes on to offer twenty-seven pages of sound 
and fruitful advice to officers on how to handle these 
men. Few officers would disagree with his words, but 
does he tell all of the story? For the initial two or three 
months of training, perhaps yes. But nowhere in his 
text is there anything about making the recruit feel he 
is a real soldier. Nowhere among his many fine anec- 
dotes is that exhortation which the sergeant of Napo- 
leon’s hussars gave the timorous young recruit on his 
first appearance in ranks: “Eyes up, Paquin, try to stare 
me down. Remember, now you are a fully armed man.” 
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When we reach such patently civilian actiy\.< ¢ 
the United Service Organizations we expect | ji. 
phasis to be on welfare, recreation, and natio; sup 
port, and it rightly is. But these efforts only sve to 
throw the other side of the morale picture into eper 
shadow. Everyone has been hammering away at «heck 


ers and soft drinks. Here and there some benivhted 
line officer or grizzled topkick is talking about guts and 
corned willy, but his voice is well-nigh drowned 
the hubbub. 

It is well here to remember that too much emphasis 
upon personal rights and individual comforts runs 
counter to the very objects we want to attain. “Morale.” 
writes Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, “depends upon sub 
ordinating the plurality of individual possibilities to 
the unity of collective purposes.” Everything must be 
done to signalize these collective purposes which are, 
in the final analysis, the construction of an efficient 
fighting force. If too much attention to individual likes 
and desires interferes, then we should begin to point 
our morale work in another direction. Any sane man 
appreciates the need of keeping troops satishied, but 
when next you dish up a turkey dinner to your com 
pany reflect for a moment upon those words of Na 
poleon: “Poverty, privation, and want are the school 
of the good soldier.” 

Two questions arise: what is the result of the policy 
we have been following, and why have we pursued it? 
It is too soon to give a full answer to the first. But many 
a commander has been worried about the possible re 
sults. Our new forces accepted the one year of duty 
with remarkable good will. There have been plain 
indications that this willingness might indeed change 
as their time is extended, and their civilian prospects 
dim and no new profession is offered to them in ex 
change. But a part-time soldier is capable of profes 
sional pride, and this pride can undoubtedly be stimu 
lated in our men. 

In this country we have never gotten past the belie! 
that an army is simply a question of numbers. By this 
reasoning, a force of two million soldiers is auto 
matically twice as effective as one million. This is in 
brief the idea of the mass army, the “nation in arms.” 
For this we have designed our conscription. It is for us 
a very advanced political concept, but from a military 
point of view it is definitely dated. It is neither a com 
plete conscription of all national forces—labor, industry, 
and the rest—nor is it selective military conscription on 
other than a basis of physical condition. It simply pro 
duces men—exactly what was intended of it. It does 
not produce soldiers, which is a fact so obvious that it is 
frequently overlooked. 

The job of transforming this mass of civilian selectees 
into fighting men has been left to the Army. At least 
for the pu of this paper I have assumed that it 
has. And, 7 ia I have assumed that in these 
times of emergency this is the only job up to the mili- 
tary establishment with regard to these men. Heaven 
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s it isa big enough job without trying to teach the 
-tee a trade, or social graces, or folklore along with 
est. 

rhe Army realizes this responsibility well enough. It 
, nows also that it is engaged in the old job of defending 
.s position. And so there developed what can be called 

defensive morale” policy. Any other policy and a 

vl would have gone up all over the country. For 
¢ is reason the morale man has felt obliged to “sell” the 
service to the selectee. And this is why so much atten- 
tion has been given—and, mind you, should be given, 
too—to the selectee’s physical and moral welfare, but 
so painfully little to his warrior (or should we say 
“frontiersman”’ ) pride. 

Doubtless there would be a howl. Already there is 
unbelievable pressure exerted upon the Army by per- 
sons and groups on every pretext whatsoever. Much of 
this comes with all sincerity from individuals directly 
concerned—mothers for example. But more, I fear, 
springs from the usual spokesman in this country, the 
minority pressure group. It is idle to impute sincerity or 
insincerity here, but the fact remains that prohibitionist 
societies, teligious groups, patriotic organizations, and 
even academic bodies are having their say upon how the 
Army should run the army. They really don’t mean to 
do this, of course. T hey are still thinking i in the frame- 
work of peace. They have not come to realize the grim 
character of the world about them today. But the Army 
has. Its collective eyes are well opened to the realities 
and to our needs in meeting them. And here is the real 
meat of the problem. The Army must see that other 
eyes are opened. Here it must lead the way; that’s what 
it is paid for. 

And here we reach a delicate point. It is believed to 
be against our military tradition for the Army to lead 


the way. The idea has in fact been made the basis of 
quiet name-calling. You cannot get the Army man to 
admit responsibility for the present weakness of the 
fighting forces. He answers that it is not his fault, that 
he has advised and pleaded against such a state but that 
the government and the people—idealists errant to a 
fault—would not permit it. 

Yet the verdict of past history falls against the Army; 
it has followed and not led—not even tried to lead. 
Seventy years ago Regular officers retired into a corner 
and threw over themselves a cloak they called forbear 
ance, really the cloak of timidity. The verdict will fall 
against them if for no other reason than the precedent 
set by their first commander-in-chief. The measure of 
W ashington’ s stature is the steadfastness of his convic 
tion that it was his duty to furnish the country with an 
efficient fighting force, whether his country liked it or 
not. It may be, as General Oliver L. Spaulding has 
pointed out, that the government has always looked 
upon the Army as a necessary evil. But the Army can 
not avoid the responsibility of shifting the emphasis 
from the evil to the necessary. 

And so, in the matter of military morale, it is the obli 
gation of the Army to see that a portion at least of its 
new manpower is transformed from civilians to soldiers. 
Its officers must be so convinced of this obligation that 
they can rise above the selfish and deluded cries of 

“militarism.” They must be able to distinguish between 

the honest and dishonest clamor and they must recog 
nize the sincerity and potency of the honest criticism 
and be prepared to meet it ably and fairly through the 
media of publicity and solid results. It will be easy if 
their own house is in order. Anything less than this is 
not leadership; it is the easy way. Let’s try the hard 
way for once. 
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“Silence The Agitator” 


Pointing to the death penalty as a requisite of military organization, 


he (President Lincoln) inquired: 


“Must I shoot a simple-minded 


soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator 
who induces him to desert? This is none the less injurious when ef- 
fected by getting a father, or brother, or friend into a gen meeting, 


and there working upon his feelings till he is persua 


ed to write the 


soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked administra- 
tion of a contemptible government, too weak to arrest and punish him 
if he shall desert. I think that, in such a case, to silence the agitator 


and save the boy is not only constitutional, but withal a great mercy. 


—Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, by Carl Sandburg. 
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Anonymous 


One of this department's well wishers has written the 
Editor asking if only those who have never been there 
are allowed to write about islands and bases, and won- 
dering if he, since he has been to Trinidad, might not 
do a piece on it. a mag has answered “yes” in the 
first instance and “no” in the second, and adds that 
experience has 2 Raed that anyone who has been to 
British Guiana (our subject for today) doesn’t want to 
write about it or even think too much about it. So with 
Well-Wisher disposed of, and with yearbooks, encyclo- 
pedias, and travel propaganda at hand, let us proceed to 
British Guiana. 

Let us drop in on our subject by air, on the theory 
that the way to learn to swim is to be dropped in the 
middle of the creek. We take off this early morning 
from Trindad, where we have been searching since the 
August number for a cool breeze and head southeast. 
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We cross a few miles of blue water and then see it turn 
a brownish yellow. This, we know, is the doing of the 
Orinoco River, which empties into the ocean opposite 
Trindad, and which we smelled but did not see on our 
visit to the latter island. Seeing the yellow water is 
possibly even a little less satisfactory than smelling it. 
We continue to see it for a hundred miles or more Cit's 
the world’s biggest mud puddle), and as it finally fades, 
we approach the shore. The shore turns out to be a 
blackish, bumpy beach, desolately marked by dead and 
twisted trees. There is a hundred miles or so of this 
lifeless beach before civilization again appears—appeats 
in the form of smokestacks, marking the presence of 
sugar-refining mills. A few minutes later we turn up 
and set down on a stagnant estuary. That would be 
the mouth of the Demerara River. Off to the left to the 
east beyond a line of muddy dikes is a town on stilts. 
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Chat would be Georgetown, the capital of our subject, 
shout which more later. 
he elementary geography of today’s situation is as 
ws: the area known generically as “Guiana” lies 
» the northern coast of South America on the shoulder 
{ the “Bulge,” between the Orinoco and Amazon 
Rivers. There is no precise defining the boundaries of 
‘he area as a whole for there is a Venezuelan Guiana 
which stretches indefinitely into Venezuela to the west, 
and a Brazilian Guiana which stretches indefinitely into 
Brazil to the south. However, the three European 
Guianas—British, Dutch, and French—are shown on 
any map. The strategic significance of the general area 
is also obvious from a glance at the map: a base in Brit- 
ish Guiana anchors the southern wing of our Carib- 
bean defense system and forms a link between that 
system and any defenses down on the Bulge. Guiana 
was one of the many places which Columbus saw but 
did not set foot upon (a fact which I quote with no 
ulterior motives whatever). The Dutch were the first 
to pay much attention to the area, but as soon as it 
developed that the soil was adapted to the growing of 
sugar cane, the French and the British began to muscle 
in. That was in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies when slaves and sugar made the Caribbean 
Islands and the Spanish Main the most valuable prop- 





erties in the New World. The Dutch, in fact, thought 
they had turned a very good deal when in 1667 they 
yielded a lot of non-sugar-producing land (now the city 
and state of New York) to the British in return for a 
parcel of Guianian land with 120 miles of coastal front. 
(How prices do rise—here we have paid a number of 
destroyers for something which, a few hundred years 
ago, cost only the State of New York.) As for England, 
the deal with the Dutch seems to have been a case of 
heads-we-win-tails-you-lose; for during the late seven 
teen hundreds, the English came again to Guiana—this 
time by the privateer method. Following the privateer 
snatch, there were occasional changes in sovereignty 
among the Guianas, most of them resulting from ma 
nipulations around the peace tables of Europe. Finally, 
the Peace of Amiens, which ended the Napoleonic 
Wars, set up British, Dutch, and French Guiana about 
as they are at present. Then came the Monroe Doctrine 
to freeze the status quo, and thereby cut short this his 
torical essay. 

British Guiana itself comprises about 90,000 square 
miles. It is shaped like a rectangle, except that it bulges 
into Venezuela on the west. This western bulge repre 
sents the extent to which England was able to push out 
its colony's boundaries during years and years of dis 
pute with Venezuela. That dispute, incidentally, is a 
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cause célébre, during which the Monroe Doctrine came 
very close to getting a test by fire (Cleveland's admin- 
istration, 1895). Be that as it may, only about 200 of 
those 90,000 square miles are cultivated or inhabited. 
The aggregate population is about 300,000. We are 
dealing with a subject about the size of and with about 
the population of the State of Wyoming. 

The tract of coastal land along which the population 
of British Guiana is concentrated extends inland about 
twenty miles. The tract is in reality a great mud flat, 
covered by a layer of rich, black, and hard-to-work soil. 
Much of the coastal strip is below the high-tide mark. 
Hence the colony is a land of dikes, canals, pumping sta- 
tions, swimming pigs (they don’t cut their throats), 
amphibious goats (they graze on grass which sticks up 
out of two feet of water), houses on stilts, and so on. 
It is a Holland-in-the-tropics, or at least it would be if 
it were cleaner, brighter, cooler. 

Beyond the muddy coastal strip the land rises to the 
mountain ranges which mark the colony's southern and 
western borders. Despite the fact that it has a relatively 
favorable climate, this inland country is inhabited only 
by a few semi-native tribes (natives ‘crossed with slave 
escapees) and by a few prospectors and lumbermen. 
The inland area comprises almost any type of terrain: 
swampy jungles (and jungles not swampy), grasslands, 
sandlands, wastelands, hills, mountains. It is a country 
of great rivers. These flow, in general, from the moun- 
tains east to the ocean. The biggest of the rivers is the 
Essequibo; but the most important is the Demerara, 
along which most of the people live and a short distance 
up from the mouth of which our Base will be located. 

These various rivers are muddy and slow and un- 
attractive near the coast (where we'll be living) but 
far inland the story is different. There the rivers come 
tumbling out of the mountains by way of breath-taking 
waterfalls which have no equals in the world. The 
highest and grandest of these—Kaieteur Falls—would 
make about six Niagaras, placing these one on top the 
other. Not many people have seen Kaieteur, Guianian 
communications being what they are, but add me to the 
list of those who will. The trip from Georgetown can 
be made in five or six hard days and then for a few days 
additional we can go on west for a spot of mountain 
climbing around Mt. Roraima. The latter is 8,500 feet 
high with the last 2,000 feet being practically sheer. 
Climbing Roraima is said to be about as healthy as 
going over Kaieteur in a barrel. So on second thought 
I'll content myself with taking kodachrome shots of 
both of them. 

British Guiana now has two great crops: rice, which 
the people eat (and a little of which they export), and 
sugar, which is exported and which affords employ- 
ment, one way or another, for about fifty per cent of 
the population. In normal West Indian style the sugar 
is produced on a few great plantations and sold chiefly 
to England and Canada. The only other crop of any 


consequence appears to be coconuts. At one time great 
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hopes were held for the growing of rubber ; re 
Guiana but the experiments have not panned .. jnd 
the project has been abandoned. The colony’s 3): :;9| 
forests do yield some items of value: the heavy, 
termite-resisting “Greenheart” wood; and the , 
like substance balata (used sometimes for g. 
covers ). 

British Guiana also has important mineral re 
all discovered within the past hundred years. Ax of 
today the second most valuable export from the c 
is bauxite and the third and fourth most important ex 
ports are diamonds and gold, respectively. The bax 1UXite 
is mined in a big way by the Aluminum Company of 
Canada but the gold and diamonds are produced the 
hard way by individual prospectors. 

Getting back now to more pertinent matters, let us 
consider the climate. In general, the weather is hot 
(average seventy-five to eighty-five degrees), even, with 
slight variation from day to night or from month to 
month, and humid. The rainfall is upwards of 100 
inches a year (about like Puget Sound), and in the wet 
seasons (November-February and May-July) you can 
expect a thunderless, lightningless shower every after. 
noon. It won't come every afternoon, but you might as 
well expect it. There are no hurricanes and no earth- 
quakes. There is a fairly steady breeze (the trade 
winds ) coming almost always from the east or northeast. 

Some authorities state that in variety and numbers of 
bugs and insects Guiana leads the world. Many of the 
insects are big and brightly-colored but the one to 
watch is none other than our friend of the other bases, 
the mosquito. Anti-malaria measures are in order. In- 
cidentally, the local custom is to leave windows and 
doors unscreened but to sleep under nets. 

An exotic wild animal life teems all around and up 
to the very edges of the cultivated areas. I trust this 
means some profitable hunting. There are sloths, 
deer, anteaters, armadillos, jaguars, monkeys, bats (big 
vampires), manatees, lizards, alligators (including the 
big caymen), snakes (bushmasters, rattlers, boa con- 
strictors). After reading this list I’m beginning to see 
why the people hug the coast. 

The natural plant life is in keeping with the pictures 
suggested by the animal life. Trees attain great heights, 
leaves are broad, flowers are brilliantly-colored. Among 
the flowers a standout is the orchid which often attains 
great size. 

Communications are bad. There is a thin network 
(250 miles total) of roads confined to the coastal areas. 
These roads are listed as being “suitable for motor traf- 
fic” but my informant, who has recently bounced over 
some of them, tells me to strike out the “suitable” and 
substitute “possible” for it. On one occasion. this 
informant started to drive from Georgetown south along 
the Demerara toward the site of the new Base. He got 
along after a fashion for a few miles but then he had to 
abandon the trip. From that point on the road was not 
navigable. There are two short stretches of single-track 
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railway, the most significant one of which connects 
Georgetown with the colony’s second city, New Am- 
sterdam. Communication with the interior is effected 
only by river. 

[he population of British Guiana is a hodge-podge 
reminiscent of Trinidad’s. The basic element is Negro 

stemming from the slave era. Superimposed on and 
mixed in with the Negro element are Orientals, Indians, 
Portuguese. The ruling British class constitutes the 
usual infinitesimal per cent of the total population. By 
and large the people are extremely poor, eking out a bare 
existence from the cane and rice fields and from the 
rivers (fish). On the other hand, the owners of the 
sugar estates must make a good thing of it. British 
Guiana’s exports always exceed its imports by a sub- 
stantial margin. 

The currency of British Guiana is a mixture of Brit- 
ish, Guianian, American, and Canadian coins and 
notes. My informant states that it is quite a chore to 
keep all the various rates of exchange straight even 
though, he says, he had his slide rule handy all the time 
and never tried to carry the conversions beyond the sec 
ond significant figure (my informant is an engineer; 
perhaps the exchange problem won't be so difficult for 
the readers of this essay). In any event, prices in gen- 
eral are reasonable except that there is the inevitable 
excise tax on imports. That operates to run the 
prices up on items such as canned goods, toothbrushes, 
and the like. Among the things that can’t be bought at 
any price is a good steak, for like other places we have 
visited, British Guiana has no facilities for aging meat. 
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They kill it tonight, and you’re bouncing your teeth 
against it tomorrow. 

Georgetown, mentioned early in this account, is the 
capital of the colony, the largest city and the city nearest 
our Base. The city has a population of about 70,000 
As has been noted, it is located near the mouth of the 
Demerara River. The site of the city is below the 
high-tide level and so it must be protected by dikes. 
Most of the houses are of wood and are set up on stilts 
four to six feet high. The city is kept clean but there 
is nothing much that can be done about the intrinsic 
dullness of the place or about the heat. The city has 
two fair hotels both of which have “electric lights, mod 
ern sanitation, and shower baths,” and one of which 
boasts “three rooms with private baths.” 

Prospects for sport and recreation in British Guiana 
do not appear promising. There are a few tennis courts 
and two golf courses in or near Georgetown and that is 
just about all. From this point of vantage it looks as 
though occasional sorties into the interior would pro 
vide the best recreation available. 

The first and greatest (almost the only) press agent 
for Guiana was Sir Walter Raleigh who subscribed 
wholeheartedly to the then-popular thesis that Guiana 
was the site of E] Dorado. “Whatever Prince” (Sir Wal 
ter, not your reporter speaking), “shall possess Guiana, 
that Prince shall be lord of more gold and of a more 
beautiful empire, and of more cities and people, than 
either the King of Spain or the Great Turk.” Well, 
Sir Walter ended up on the gallows, and perhaps after 
all it was no more than he deserved. 
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War in Plain Language 
By G. V. 


Even now, a year and a half after the beginnings of 
our defense effort on a great scale, it is still most appar- 
ent that there is a lack of general understanding of the 
Army and how it operates on the part of the non-military 
citizens of the nation. It is true that there has been a 
great improvement in the accuracy and realism of 
articles, news stories, and books, written about military 
matters. Some few of the “experts” are well along the 
road to becoming actual experts. (Only a very few 
were that far along when things began to hum.) And 
in the work of all who report to the country on its Army, 
the military man, when he gets a chance to look at a 
paper, sees far less pure nonsense than he did a year ago. 

This improvement has been due to the efforts of 
writers and reporters to build up their backgrounds in 
order to write something that makes sense to citizen and 
soldier alike. Regardless of the criticism an article may 
contain, it makes the Army man who reads it feel that an 
honest attempt is being made to understand him and his 
difficulties, if only the facts are straight and the impli- 
cations sound. This improvement has also been due in 
no small part to the effort of the Army itself to make 
all non-secret facts available through the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations and the public relations officers through- 
out the Army. Not perfect yet, but endeavoring con- 
stantly to study and meet every problem of making in- 
formation available, this greatly expanded set-up should 
—or so we might think—leave little excuse for the writer 
or editor who continues to feed mistaken or twisted 
stories on the Army to his readers. 

It is apparent, at the same time, that some of the best- 
known newsmen and article writers in America, as well 
as many a reporter who doesn’t yet write under a by- 
line, have not yet acquired the requisite knowledge for 
the military reporting they attempt. For they cannot 
have done so and still write as they often do. There is 
some lack of attention to fact and often much distortion 
in what they produce. In fact, there is so much of error 
especially in comment involving training and tactics, 
that it is worthwhile searching beyond the seemingly 
obvious reasons why this should be for some more basic 
reason. 

A further obvious place to put the blame is upon 
editors. For surely editors are even more to blame than 
writers if they neglect to acquire for themselves the 
background, the « sanlea and where possible the spe- 
cial advisers, that will help them recognize distortion, 
false implication, and plain error of fact. When a na- 
tional magazine of tremendous circulation, whose 
editorial policy appears to be mainly to stir up thought, 


prints a succession of articles containing many misstate- 


ments, there is reason to believe that the fault may | 
largely in editorial neglect. 

I am not speaking here of the editor who may be 
operating under a directive to play up the errors and 
weaknesses of our immense expansion, or to slant all 
stories toward headlines for sales. The great bulk of 
American editors want to put out to their readers honest 
reporting and criticism of military affairs, and nothing 
in the policies under which they work should prevent 
them from doing so. And I'm not for a second implying 
that criticism founded on fact, and not on ignorance or 
distortion, shouldn’t be normal today. Every man in 
uniform must realize that open criticism which betrays 
no military information of aid to potential enemies can 
only, in the end, help the Army to make itself into the 
best possible army. Open criticism plus straight, ac 
curate reporting on the basis of readily available facts is 
what by far the greater part of American editors are now 
trying to give their readers. But too many of them aren't 
succeeding. Too many of them who try hard to do so 
aren't succeeding. 

Isn’t there then some more underlying reason for this 
situation? Isn't there some basic explanation for the 
lack of understanding of what an army must be trained 
to do, and how it does it? Doesn’t it lie somewhere in the 
field of communication between military and non-mili- 
tary minds? Suppose we look into this side of things for 
a possible clue. 

It is now several months since the new Field Service 
Regulations on Operations (FM 100-5) was issued to 
the Army. In the three hundred pages of this volume of 
FSR, of course, is the “doctrine,” the teachings on war 
fare, that govern all military training and all operations 
in war if we fight. It is not the final word, because 
methods and weapons constantly change. But at the 
time it came out, it was the best-considered thought of 
the Army on American warfare. It was a general guide 
for training, campaign, and battle. 

At the time this new FSR came off the Government 
presses, there was issued by the War Department to all 
interested newspapers, magazines, and individual cor 
respondents and writers, a release of several pages. This 
release emphasized some of the main modern doctrines 
covered in the new military bible, and also a number of 
points that might add color to any article or news story 
about it. 

There may have been, somewhere in the United 
States, some able articles written about the new FSR. 
There may have been an attempt by some one writer to 
provide for the readers of his newspaper or magazine. 
or his radio listeners, a clear explanation or intelligent 
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crtcism on this most vital of all American military 
documents. But a search of a score of the country’s lead- 
‘ng newspapers and more than a score of its magazines 
finds no adequate treatment of this one most important 
source of military information and background. For the 
FSR tells how we are going to fight if we have to. And 
is there anywhere a much bigger story? 

[here was, it is true, one immediate story in most pa- 
pers on the new FSR. Many made good use of the re- 
lease on the book but treated it as just another sidelight 
story on the Army. Some managed to botch up parts of 
the release into nonsense. Editorial comment? Practi- 
cally none. Intelligent discussion and criticism? Practi- 
cally none. Or none yet; for there may still be some on 
the way. Reviews by book reviewers? None. 

As for the 150 or more other current manuals in the 
series issued by the War Department for use in training 
troops, some of them highly technical, there has been 
hardly more attention paid to any of them. The Soldier's 
Handbook, which contains the fundamentals for all 
men in military uniform, was perhaps the one ex- 
ception, though a few others, such as The Army Cook, 
have been the basis for a few articles. 

In short, this series of books—available to the public 
for purchase’—the books that tell what our troops are 
supposed to be learning and what they will do in battle 
if a war is fought, are generally neglected as source ma- 
terial by those who are writing millions of words every 
day on the Army in training. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there is only one newspaper in the country 
that has purchased a complete set of these official books 
for purposes of reference. Some few newspapers and 
magazines have obtained the more important of the tac- 
tical texts such as Field Service Regulations, Infantry 
Field Manual, The Soldier's Handbook, and Infantry 
Drill Regulations. 

Now almost certainly there is some reason beyond 
indifference or diffidence for this general lack of at- 
tention to these basic sources. For these books do con- 
tain in full detail what the Army is endeavoring to do 
in training and what it will be doing in war. The real 
reason, it is probable, lies in a remark made by a member 
of the staff of the leading illustrated weekly of the coun- 
try. “Why are your Army books written,” he asked, “in 
such fearful language? I thought I knew something 
about military things. But these manuals, especially the 
ones on tactical matters, stump me. Why can’t the stuff 
be put out in plain language? If it were, I should think 
it would be just that much easier to teach new officers 
and men the things they have to learn.” 

The series of Field and Technical Manuals issued 
during the last two years and still being issued is be- 
yond question the most complete and os ese set of 
training documents our Army has ever had. It is true 
that many of them have been put out under pressure of 





‘Some few of these books are “restricted” or “confidential,” and are 
not available except within the Army. About half of the available 
books are listed on pages 94 and 95 of this magazine. 
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emergency. Hence there are some faults of haste to be 
found. But they do cover our military fields of tech- 
nique, tactics, and strategy, with remarkable complete- 
ness and we have never had anything half so complete 
before. 

But they are, with very few exceptions such as The 
Soldier's Handbook and Arctic Manual, written in the 
language of the military. They require, practically all 
of them, some considerable background of military edu 
cation or experience, or the assistance of an instructor, 
if they are to be readily understood by those who read 
and use them. It has been said, in fact, that they come 
closer to being “officers’ handbooks” than texts for the 
military beginner. Except for a few of the elementary 
manuals such as The Soldier's Handbook and Infantry 
Drill Regulations, it is probable that these books were 
not in the first place especially intended for the acqui 
sition of military knowledge without an instructor's aid. 
Even the IDR, it is worth noting, has been considered 
sufficiently hard for undrilled citizens of intelligence to 
understand, to warrant the publishing of at least one 
book carefully prepared? for the sole purpose of explain- 
ing it in simpler language. 

Since every other profession has its special language, 
its jargon, it is natural enough for the military profes 
sion to have one. As a matter of fact, our jargon has 
phrases in it that go back to the Greeks and the Romans. 
The military man can read Vegetius and Caesar and 
find an occasional turn of words still present in our 
manuals. And many another word or phrase has come 
down to us from other Great Captains and military 
writers of different periods. Through the centuries the 
soldier has thus acquired the special language in which 
he expresses his professional thoughts. 

But I suggest that there is now the soundest of rea- 
sons for asking ourselves whether this language isn’t in 
several ways a barrier to understanding and a hindrance 
to National Defense. Doesn't it form the main reason 
why so few of the writters outside the Army who are 
writing constantly today about military things have 
undertaken to comment on the basic tasks and duties of 
troops as they are explained in readily available books? 
Isn't this also the reason why there has been so little 
comment on the official books themselves? And why so 
much that is written about the Army sounds absurd to 
the ear of a soldier? 

But further than these questions lie even broader 
ones. When unit leaders by tens of thousands and 
troops by hundreds of thousands must be trained in a 
period of emergency, wouldn't it save much training 
time if military books, particularly the ones that teach 
men how to fight, were written in the main like first- 

*The ABC's of the LDR, by Captain Paul Brown. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. There is considerable doubt, in my opinion, as to 
whether Infantry Drill Regulations (FM 22-5) actually requires in- 
terpretation, for many thousands of copies of it are now in use by 
citizens engaged in home-defense training. At the same time there 


has been much demand for such detailed further explanations of the 
finer points of close-order drill. 
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rate modern popular introductions to other sciences and 
arts? And wouldn’t we find young men all over the 
country reading such books—thoroughly readable mili- 
tary books—long before their numbers were up? And 
other citizens, too, of non-military ages? 

Since the emergency began, many a publisher has 
hastened to press with what he thought was a good 
popular book on the Army. These have been aimed, 
the greater part of them, toward the new American sol- 
dier, but some toward what the citizen should know. 
Most of the publishers were wrong in their judgments 
despite the excellent sales that some of these books have 
had.’ But suppose the Army itself had been producing 
books on the Army all the time, better than anything 
else obtainable, or at least as good as anything else? 

Indeed, let's take the thing to its broadest implication. 
Let us suppose that instead of writing every military 
manual in the jargon of our Army, it had been a con- 
sistent military policy for the last two decades to pre- 
pare thoroughly readable Army texts. Isn’t it possible 
that the very availability of such books would have held 
the gap that grew between the nation and its military 
forces to a span considerably narrower? And hence far 
easier to leap when a new emergency came? 

And to be thoroughly frank, wouldn’t we in the 
Army read our own new books as soon as they come out? 
Instead of dreading and putting off the duty until it be- 
comes a necessity? There is no denying that our own 
general attitude toward our books as reading matter 
shows plainly why “the language of regulations” is 
a byword for dry and often difficult reading. 


a eT 

If through the years there had been kept current 
even one fairly complete and readable book on the Army 
for general distribution to libraries, colleges, schools, and 
to newspapers and writers in general, members of Con- 
gress, and all others who might have read it or used it 
for reference, communication between the minds of 
citizens in general and their Army would have been far 
closer than it was when the present emergency arose. | 
am not suggesting here simply a descriptive handbook 
on the Army. I mean a text that would have spoken at 
some length of strategy and tactics. I mean a book that 
would have told what an American Army is for, and 
how it must fight if it must. 

Well, there is no such book even yet. And now that 
we're down to the desperately serious business of mak- 
ing an Army in much less time than it takes, we need 
such books. We need to have every one of our military 
books done as well as they can possibly be done. We 
need this to help speed the training of our troops and 
the understanding of our citizens as to what our Army 
and the wars it may have to fight must be like. 

What I am going to suggest must in no way be taken 


*Those who have followed the reviews of military books and the 
listings in The INFANTRY JOURNAL have been able to get some idea 
of how much written about the Army has been indifferent or bad, and 


how little has been good, even when they haven't had time to look 
into the books themselves. 





as finding fault with our military books as they s: 
expressing criticism of the abilities and hard, ¢ 
work of those who wrote them. Those who wror, 
have often done so with a good deal of clarity- am 
the language in which they were accustomed to ink 
and write—the military language. There was no 
effort, except in The Soldier's Handbook and « 
few others, to use a broader language, a language 
dependent upon our habitual military phraseology, this 
for the sake of either the intelligent or the average. 
minded military beginner or non-military reader. 

But let us now make a broad supposition. What if the 
military authorities sought the pick of the writers of the 
country to write its military books? What if they as 
signed each book, as far as this could be done, to a 
writer appropriate to the subject, with instructions some 
what as follows: “Here is your material. Give the sub 
ject matter interest and put the same general emphasis 
on different points now given them in the book you 
are going to rewrite. Make no attempt to write in an ex 
tensive special military vocabulary, but use all the mili- 
tary terms you need to, explaining them clearly as you 
go. Army men who know the subjects thoroughly will 
be available to help you by explaining all military points 
you may not clearly understand and by pointing out to 
you where you distort the intended accurate meaning 
through lack of military background.” 

There are a good many official manuals which at first 
thought would hardly seem to lend themselves to this 
suggested treatment. For example, it might seem hard to 
get much life into the many separate volumes on the 
technique of different weapons. But here we merely 
have to remember some of the splendid popular books 
of the last few years on different sciences. And when it 
comes to manuals on such weapons as the rifle and 
pistol, there are a dozen thoroughly readable and fasci- 
nating books now in print on shooting. Army books 
would require a different treatment to get war into 
them, but they could be written just as well. And why 
shouldn't it be readily possible to write the same kind of 
books on the use of 155-mm. guns and howitzers or on 
any weapons of any size? 

There should be no trouble either in doing a bright, 
lively job of writing on such Technical Manuals as Air- 
craft Engines (TM 1-405), The Motor Vehicle (IM 
10-510), Automotive Lubrication (TM 10-540), Mete- 
orology (TM 3-240), Utilities (TM. 10-220), and Stand- 
ard Stream Crossing Equipment (TM 5-270). For a long 
time now the trade magazines of the United States have 
known that technical articles, written informally and 
even lightly, are what interest many of their readers 
most. There is a fine example of this right in the Army 
today, the magazine Army Motors, published at the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot. Its articles are prac 
tically all in a most informal style, and often contain 
humor and current slang. But it’s very probable that 
the voluntary reading of Army Motors by officers and 


enlisted men who have to do with military vehicles has 
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ed in ten times as much sound instruction as the 
tary reading of all the Field and Technical Man- 
on motor transport there are. The handling of 
wology in such a book as Safety in Flight, by Assen 
| danoff (Funk & Wagnalls, 1941), shows how clear 
technical subject can be made, through a combina- 
of simple w riting and modern diagrams and draw- 
Indeed there is no technical field pertinent to 
military instruction in which there are not to be found 
\ imples ¢ of clear and accurate popular presentation. 

(here are a number of specific writers on the sciences 

“ “s se aid could be sought. Weekly for years in The 
: York Times, Waldemar Kaempffert has been 

oa the scientific field in language the layman can 
enjoy and understand. In Scientific American, Henry 
Norris Russell has been writing for years on such ab- 
struse subjects as astronomy. In Popular Science 
\lonthly, such writers as David M. Stearns present one 
technical topic after another in simplified scientific lan- 
guage. For the readers of Harper's Magazine, George 
Gray has long been covering new developments of sci- 
ence in a most readable fashion. Mathematics for the 
\illion, by Lancelot Hogben CW. W. Norton & Com- 
pany), an extremely able popular work, with large sales 
in Great Britain and the United States, is being used in 

both the Royal Air Force and the Royal Engineers as an 
instructional text. Such writers as these could make 
over the Field and Technical Manuals on map reading, 
surveying, and the larger weapons—all books that con- 
tain such mathematics—into books that would be far 
easier to study and learn our technical business from. 

Likewise with the manuals on signal communication. 
They are accurate, workmanlike jobs as they stand. But 
bring in some of the writers on radio who contribute 
their popular technical articles to the radio magazines, 
and you would have books that would be avidly read and 
used. 

Some of our books would fit readily into the abilities 
of writers in the field of sports. Physical Training is ob- 
vious. Suppose it were written by Grantland Rice or 

Gene Tunney and had the name of the author on the 
cover. Or suppose we gave the job of rewriting the 
Field Manual on the hand grenade to such a writer on 
sports as John Kieran or Moe Berg. Who could tell the 
new American soldier better, once he had grasped the 
thing himself, exactly how throwing the hand grenade 
differs from throwing a baseball, and how to make use 
of knowledge of sports in lobbing grenades into an 
enemy position. 

Manuals on medical subjects? There have been sev- 
eral excellent popular books by doctors in the past ten 
vears. Paul deKruif’s Microbe Hunters and other works; 
Logan Clendening’s The Human Body; Karl Men- 
ninger’s The Human Mind. 

Manuals on animals, such as Dog-team Transporta- 
tion (FM 25-6) and Animal Transportation (FM 25-5)? 
How about Albert Payson Terhune or Rex Beach, or 
Peter B. Kyne to give a hand with these? 





The Technical Manual on tractors (TM 9-2777: 
Track-Tractor, Heavy, Diesel Model TD-18)? William 
Hazlitt Upson, through his Alexander Butts in The 
Saturday Evening Post, has told this country more about 
tractors than all the textbooks on them ever written. 

But what of the most important books of all, the 
many tactical manuals and the Field Service Regu 
lations itself? These, I suggest, could be broken down 
into parts to best advantage. And it might not be neces 
sary to go far beyond the Army itself for writers to pro- 
duce many of the sections, except for the fact that the 

names and abilities of nationally known writers would 
doubtless carry the work to a far wider audience of 
readers. Perhaps the best way here is to combine the 
work of national and military writers. For certainly such 
forcefully realistic writers on battle as Major William 
S. Triplet (“Terry Bull”), Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
S. Johnston (Portrait of a Soldier, The Day Before Can- 
tigny, Building an Army), Colonel Ira C. Eaker 
(Winged Warfare, together with Major General H. H. 
Arnold), Lieutenant Colonel Elliot D. Cooke, (We At- 
tack), Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte (Infantry 
Combat Training, Red Meets Blue, A Mirror for Um- 
pires, The Small Fights Count), Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas R. Phillips, author of many articles in military 
and other publications, Major C tharles T. Lanham 
(Panic, Where Angels Fear to Tread, Fifty Million 
Raion Can be Wrong, and in part, Infantry in 
Battie), Lieutenant Harvey S. Ford (What the Citizen 
Should Know About the Army)—should certainly not 
be passed over in working out such a project. 

Among the well-known writers qualified to help with 
such a task, such men as James Boyd (Drums, Marching 
On), Harold Lamb (Genghis Khan, March of the Bar- 
barians), Stephen Vincent Benét (John Brown's Body), 
Fletcher Pratt (Ordeal by Fire, Road to Empire) Ken 
neth Roberts (Rabble in Arms, Northwest Passage), 
Franz Werfel (The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, a classic 
of defensive combat), MacKinlay Kantor (Long Re- 
member, one of the best books dealing with the Battle 
of Gettysburg), Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the 
Bell Tolls), Leonard H. Nason, writer of battle short 
stories, whe lately discovered that war isn’t nearly as 
funny as he once made it sound, and a number of others 
have shown themselves masters of combat analysis and 
description. 

Can we grant perhaps that the FSR itself must re 
main outside of this scheme, because of its central im 
portance? I shall not attempt to say. There may be 
sound military reasons why the Bible of the Army must 
be written in military language readily comprehensible 
only to the Command & General Staff School graduate, 
or to his equivalent in military knowledge. If there are 
such reasons there could certainly be a parallel book 
interpreting for all others, military and non- military, the 
main doctrines which the FSR contains. It seems prob- 
able that if such a book were prepared we would find it 


the one of the two books covering the same subjects 
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which would be more in use in the Army itself—the one 
that was actually studied and read. 

There is already a sound precedent for what I am 
suggesting. The Army has been making movies as aids 
to its training ever since the First World War or before. 
This work has developed a number of officers and en- 
listed men experienced in moving-picture techniques. 
Nevertheless, there has been no hesitancy in the present 
emergency in seeking and accepting the best obtainable 
movie assistance. At the present moment, the Army and 
the best minds in Hollywood are working out one good 
military picture after another for training, for morale, 
for any objective that will help the National Defense, 
directly or indirectly. 

But if we turn to the experts of Hollywood for help 
in producing their kind of training material, why 
shouldn’t we with the same eagerness seek out the 
writers of the nation for the special aid they can give? 

It will, of course, take more than writers alone. II- 
lustrators, layout men, editors, publishers, and experts in 
the rising science of semantics would all be needed. For 
there is a long series of detailed technical steps between 
the completion of a writer's manuscript and the issu- 
ance of his book that is seldom realized by those who 
read and use it. 

There are already a number of photographers of high 
rank both working for agencies of National Defense 
and taking pictures of military activities for newspapers 
and newsmagazines. The experience and ability of the 
photographic sections of the Signal Corps and the Air 
Corps added to the work of such artists as Tommy Mc- 
Avoy, Carl Mydans, Marian Post, Roy E. Stryker, Rob- 
ert Y. Richie, and others who have been specializing in 
defense photography for the past two years would be 
most essential to the proper illustration of the work. The 
Army of the United States, the one adequate official job 
of describing the Army done in recent years (1939) was 
superbly illustrated with photographs only half of which 
came from Army sources. The bulk of the others (sixty- 
five pictures) were supplied through the courtesy of 
Life magazine, a number of them shots that had not ap- 
peared elsewhere before. And other commercial sources 
also made their contributions. 

First-rate technical artists would also be needed. This 
present war has developed a number but there are not 
many in the Army. We have but to glance at the maps 
and simplified drawings the newspapers and magazines 
use every day to see how much thelr work would con- 
tribute to ease of understanding. 

The work of layout experts to design the appearance 
and sequence of the books would likewise be essential 
in producing books that would offer the greatest facility 
of use. Director of Typography Frank H. Mortimer, 
and his Layout Section at the Government Printing 
Office, have been doing first-rate work of this kind for 
several years—when they are given the time to do it in. 
The reason why Field and Technical Manuals are not 
better jobs of printing, the reason why their illustrations 


are often not clear, is not that the work could, 
done far better by those who do it. It is simply bx 
of the pressure of haste. The Army of the United ‘ 
was an excellent job of layout and printing and . 
been many another book and pamphlet done in ; 
years by the Government Printing Office. 

Now, however, that huge agency is jammed \;: 
work. Consequently it would in all probability | 
necessary to farm out new Army books to commercial] 
publishing houses, perhaps in much the same manner as 
the State Guide series. And if this were done, the on. 
or two publishers who have been producing sound mili 
tary books right on through the years of peace should bx 
especially borne in mind. The work might also well 1 
quire the supervisory assistance of experienced publish 
ers right in the War Department in coéperation with 
the agencies there now handling publications. 

Editing is an extremely necessary evil—it is anyway 
an evil from the viewpoint of most writers—in the pro 
duction of any book, whether Army manual, textbook, 
biography, songbook, or novel. Somebody has to see to 
it that the author's slips of fact are caught before print 
ing, that his occasional errors of language are corrected, 
that his spelling and punctuation are reasonably sound, 
and, in expository writing of the kind we are consider 
ing, that he makes his meaning constantly clear. It is the 
editor's task thus to correct and coérdinate. And in the 
project I have been suggesting, it is possible that joint 
military and non-military editing would have to be 
done. The one would see to it that a writer somewhat 
unfamiliar with military things introduced no false 
military notes into his work. The other would endeavor 
to make certain that military ideas were expressed in 
reasonably simple and readable language. The main 
aim, of course, would be to avoid our customary military 
jargon, “the language of regulations,” in the process. 

But such is the state of our military language today 
that this could hardly be accomplished without much 
aid from experts in semantics. Semantics is the science 
that has above all for its study the improvement of ac 
curacy of communication between mind and mind. It is 
the science that studies the shades and the shifts of the 
meanings of words. They are not dictionary-makers, 
these people. Their aim is, through questioning and 
clarifying and simplifying language, to improve and 
perfect as may be the ability of one human being to 
understand accurately what another tells him through 
speech or writing or signs. 

Experts trained in this science would discover and 
help us to solve many a puzzle of meaning in our present 
military language, many a block to understanding that 
hinders our training and our discussion of war, but that 
we seldom realize to exist if we notice them specifically 
at all. They would discover for us confusion of expres 
sion and inadequate and overlapping terminology which 
we do know exists but haven't yet been able to rem 
edy in full. Semantic assistance could be so im 
portant that it is worth a separate study at length. The 

















- of this work in the United States is the Commit- 
» Communication at Harvard where I. A. Richards 
and others are working out practical applications of 
1 has been, up to recent years, a science more in the 
phases of preliminary study and development than of 
practic: al application. 

Well, there is the idea. In it there is no question of 
disagreement with the contents of our official Army 
books and manuals. As the manuals were written, there 
was doubtless difference of opinion and some of these 
differences must still exist. But that is how any doctrine 
is arrived at and how revisions of doctrine are made. 
There would be no military health in us at all if there 
were not constant differences of opinion, arguments, 
and discussions, over the development of new tactics 
and techniques. With these things, however, the proj- 
ect I have suggested would have no concern. Its only 
aim would lie in what can be done through a rewriting 
of our military books by the best obtainable writers in 
order to make them clear and readable, and readily 
¢ rstood by any reader, within the Army or without 
it, who will apply his mind to their contents. In the 
more fundamental books, writers like those suggested 
should give us military texts that would explain every 
fascinating side of war in language so vivid and clear 
that the reader new to military matters might under- 
stand it the first time over. And the reader experienced 
in military matters would understand some things far 
better than he ever has before. 

Let us think once more, in conclusion, of one of the 
gravest faults of our national life—our lack of under- 
standing of military things, our feeling that the mili- 
tary is something apart, something that must be toler- 
ated because it is necessary, but a strange and unpleas- 
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ant and possibly bloody sort of business that in ordinary 
times carries on its existence away from the world on 
military reservations. Think of how far the Army and 
Navy, without which there can be no nation, had gone 
from the minds of the rest of the nation during the past 
twenty years. Think of the refusal of intelligent men 
(otherwise intelligent men) to include a National De 
fense in the scheme of things they saw for the world. 
Think of their belief that the world could conceivably 
be controlled without some great and efficient military 
force to police it. Would this foreshortened outlook 
have developed if military lore had been on every library 
shelf, in every bookshop, and thus in many a home 
homes of Congressmen and carpenters, profe ssors, busi 
nessmen, and clerks—in volumes written by writers 
who could reach the minds of the people? Would not 
some understanding, some general acknowledgment, of 
practical National Defense have been kept thoroughly 
alive in the minds of all citizens if something like what 
I have suggested had been done long ago? Has there 
ever, indeed, been another way of making certain that 
our country accepted the military side of its national life 
as an integral unquestioned part of that life? 

Any step that can add to the rapidity with which 
military knowledge is absorbed, and to the interest with 
which it is gained, is an important direct measure of 
National Defense. But above all, it will lead us in the 
direction of a broader familiarity on the part of our 
people with their armed forces, with what these forces 
do and how they think, and with what they need if they 
are to protect the nation. It will help them to know and 
remember how constantly vital a part of the national 
existence and the national stre ngth these military forces 


are. 







In war the simplest way is usually the best way. Direct, simple 
plans, clear, concise orders, formations that facilitate control, and 
routes that are unmistakably defined will smooth the way for subordi- 
nate elements, minimize the confusion of combat and ordinarily in- 


crease the chances of success. 


In brief, simplicity is the sword with which the capable leader may 
cut the Gordian knot of many a baffling situation. —Infantry In 


Battle. 
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[The following article is an unofficial summary of present infantry thought on this subject.] 











——— 
Rifle Regiment 


Although this article deals primarily with the tactical 
employment of the infantry regiment, rifle, it also ap- 
plies, in most respects, to the tactical action of the mo- 
torized regiment and the pack regiment. When a pack 
regiment operates under such special conditions as 
mountain or jungle warfare its action is governed by 
regulations on special operations. 

An infantry regiment, rifle, consists of a headquar- 
ters, a headquarters company, a service company, an 
antitank company, three rifle battalions, an attached 
medical detachment, and attached chaplains. When 
specifically authorized, a band may be a part of the regi- 
ment. Details are shown in tables of organization. 

The motor transportation is divided functionally into 
company transport and regimental trains. Vehicles 
used primarily for tactical purposes—command and re- 
connaissance, transport of weapons, and signal com- 
munication—are company transport. Those for supply 
purposes, maintenance, evacuation—kitchen and_bag- 
gage vehicles, ammunition vehicles, maintenance ve- 
hicles, medical detachment vehicles—are the regimental 
trains. With the exception of medical-train vehicles, 
which are assigned to the medical detachment, all ve- 
hicles of the regimental trains are assigned to the serv- 
ice company. 

For tactical marches and combat, a regiment may 
have elements of other arms and services attached or 
in support. The regimental commander coérdinates 
their action with that of his own units. 

The regiment usually operates as a major element 
of a brigade or division, with a mission assigned by the 
higher commander. It coérdinates its movement and 
action with other units of the larger force. It is excep- 
tionally given an independent mission. 

The regimental commander is the controlling head 
of the regiment, responsible for its condition and opera- 
tions.. He meets this responsibility by anticipation; by 
timely decisions, plans, and orders; and by supervising 
their execution. He must be thoroughly familiar with 
every element in his regiment and its tactical and tech- 
nical employment, and he must have a general under- 
standing of the combat employment of units of other 


arms that may fight in close codperation with his regi 
ment. 

By his personality the regimental commander in 
fluences individual as well as collective esprit and per 
formance. He must therefore cultivate the qualities of 
leadership described in FM 7-5 and FM 100-5. 

In preparation for can the regimental com 
mander brings his unit to a high state of training and 
combat proficiency. He must subordinate administra 
tion to training, and thus insure that the combat train 
ing of individuals and small units is a continuing proc 
ess. He promotes group feeling within his regiment 
and coéperative action between its parts, and encour 
ages initiative, ingenuity, and aggressiveness in every 
unit. After indicating his policies and giving his di 
rectives, he allows his staff and his subordinates maxi 
mum freedom of action. To simplify and expedite the 
action of the regiment in combat, he prescribes brie! 
standing procedures covering the action to be taken in 
routine matters. 

The regimental commander exercises his authority 
by means of instructions, directives, orders, and per 
sonal supervision, observing the principles of command 
laid down in FM 100-5. He bases his orders on an 
estimate of the situation that culminates in a decision 

He holds frequent conferences with his staff and 
principal subordinates to promote coéperation, coérdi 
nation, and correct understanding of his plans and 
policies. At these conferences he finds out the views ol 
his subordinates, establishes questions of fact, and an 
nounces his decisions. 

A regimental commander must be free to make re- 
connaissances, personal visits, estimates, decisions, and 
plans. He has a staff to help him in planning and ad 
ministration and to relieve him of minor details; to act 
as his agents in coérdinating the plans and operations 
of the units and services he commands; to prepare de 
tailed orders for carrying out his plans; and to supervis 
the execution of these orders. He employs this st: iff to 
the end that he will be able to use his own time to the 
best advantage of his command. 

He encourages his staff officers to suggest, advise, and 









































recomend, but keeps the authority to make decisions. 
He supports the action taken by staff officers in carry- 
ut his directives and policies, but does not hesitate 
to correct them and rectify their mistakes. 

[he regimental commander promotes cordial, codp- 
erative relations between individuals of his staff and 
between them and unit commanders. He makes direct 
pel mal contact the habitual method of operation 
within his staff. He encourages the same thing be- 
tween staff officers and commanders of subordinate 
units, provided that command prerogatives are not 
violated and that he is kept informed of important 
transactions. 

[he commander, by carrying his own full share of 
duties and responsibilities inspires the utmost efforts 
from his staff, but he sees to it that staff work is properly 
organized, distributed, and simplified in order that ex- 
cessive strain is not placed upon any individual. 

[he commander’s relations with the commanders of 
subordinate units are similar to those with his staff. He 
spends considerable time with his unit commanders and 
their men and makes inspections and informal visits 
during which he talks to individuals and to groups. 
During combat such visits build confidence, respect, 
and loyalty and give a commander first-hand knowledge 
of the tactical situation and of the needs and capabili- 
ties of his units. 

When units of other arms and services are attached, 
they become a part of a regimental commander's com- 
mand, and come under his decisions and orders. The 
commander of an attached unit acts as technical ad- 
viser on the employment of his arm or service and its 
weapons OT equipment. 

When a unit of another arm or service supports the 
regiment but is not attached, the regimental commander 
may request—but cannot order—the desired assistance. 
Ordinarily his request is met unless this is impossible 
with the means available or is in conflict with the 
orders of some higher commander. 

In combat the regimental commander checks on the 
operations of his staff. In particular he sees that recon- 
naissance and security are attended to, that liaison is 
maintained with higher commanders and those of adja- 
cent units, that information and orders are disseminated 
in time to insure an opportunity for his subordinates to 
prepare for operations, that coérdination and coépera- 
tion are provided for, that timely provision is made for 
replacement of personnel and of all items of supply, 
that advance planning is habitual, and that his policies 
and directives are being carried out. 

When he is not needed at his command post, a regi- 
mental commander reconnoiters and visits his unit com- 
manders and troops. At all times he considers possible 
contingencies and prepares tentative plans to meet 
them, making these known to his staff and subordinate 
commanders. Before he leaves his CP he orients his 
staff on further plans to be made or measures to be 
taken for the future, and tells his staff where he is going 
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and what his schedule of movements will be. He takes 
advantage of every means available, such as portable 
radio or telephone equipment, to keep in continual con 
tact with his CP and thus with all developments so that 
his control of the operation is continuous. If he issues 
orders while away from his command post, or acquires 
information affecting the situation, he informs his staff 
at the first opportunity. 


Tue STAFF 


The regimental staff includes a unit staff and a spe 


cial staff. 


The unit staff consists of the executive, the adjutant 
(S-1), the intelligence officer (S-2), the plans-and 
training officer (S-3), and the supply officer (S-4) from 
the service company. 

The special staff consists of the officers charged with 
technical, supply, administrative, and morale duties 
the personnel adjutant (from the service company), 
the headquarters commandant (CO, headquarters com 
pany), the chaplain, the communication officer (pla 
toon leader, communication platoon, headquarters com 
pany), the gas officer (executive of headquarters com 
pany), the munitions officer (from the service com 
pany), the transport officer (from the service com 
pany), the maintenance officer (from the service com 
pany ), the antitank officer (CO, AT company), and the 
surgeon (commanding medical detachment). 

His staff also includes any liaison officers and com 
manders of attached units that have no representativ e 
normally on his staff—such as artillery, tank, or engi 
neer units. 

During an operation his staff is so organized that it 
can function continuously, day and night —into two 
groups, each capable of handling matters while the 
other rests. The commander decides the composition 
of these groups taking into consideration the personali 
ties and capabilities of the members of his staff. For ex 
ample, he may put the executive and S-2 in one group 
and S-3 and S-1 in the other. The free or slack hours of 
S-4 are seldom fixed. The executive or S-3 may be des 
ignated to represent S-4 when S-4 is resting. It may 
sometimes be practicable to have the service company 
commander act as S-4. 

“A staff officer as such has no authority to command” 
—FM 101-5. Whenever he issues an order it is only to 
transmit the orders or desires of the commander. If an 
order has not been specifically authorized by the com 
mander, the staff officer who issues it must inform the 
commander without delay of the order thus issued in 
his name. 

The staff officer assists his commander by relieving 
him of time-consuming and distracting details and by 
presenting at appropriate times comprehensive pictures 
of the essential facts and feasible courses of action that 
appear to be open in the light of those facts. He keeps 
himself continuously posted on the situation and ready 
to report or make his recommendations, both when 
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called for and whenever any material change in the 
situation requires it. 

A staff officer must be helpful to the commanders 
of subordinate units and cultivate friendly relations 
with them. He must consult them freely to determine 
the needs and capabilities of their units and their prob- 
lems. He should frequently visit the troops to find out 
at first-hand what conditions exist and how regimental 
headquarters can be of assistance. Such visits are im- 
perative in combat. Before making a visit, the staff 
officer reports to the intervening commanders, stating 
the object of the visit. When he leaves he usually re- 
ports again, telling what he has seen and what action 
he intends to take. In his visits to lower units he never 
assumes the rdle of critic or infringes upon the respon- 
sibility of subordinate commanders. But he does offer 
suggestions for corrective action when he observes mat- 
ters at variance with the commander’s known desires. 

In order to be able to make reconnaissances and visits 
to the troops during combat, the staff officer must or- 
ganize and train his assistants so they can function in 
his absence. It is often possible to have one of the other 
staff officers act for him. Before he leaves the CP he 
acquaints himself with the general situation, the loca- 
tion of all units, and the enemy situation. He an- 
nounces his destination and probable hour of return, 
and finds out what he can do on the trip to help the 
other staff officers. On visits to lower units he ac- 
quaints the commanders with the general situation and 
finds out all he can of their situation and knowledge of 
the enemy, and any other information of value to regi- 
mental headquarters. 

Cordial relations and coéperation between members 
of a staff promote efficient staff work. The inevitable 
overlap of staff duties requires personal adjustments 
that call for forbearance and the subordination of the 
individual to the interests of the unit. 

Each member of a staff team must be trained to take 
over the duties of any other member in order to organize 
the staff for continuous operation and to replace staff 
officers who become casualties or leave the CP for recon- 
naissances and visits. The proper keeping of staff rec- 
ords by each staff section will enable the relieving of- 
ficer to inform himself quickly of the situation in any 
section he may take over. 

The regimental executive is the principal assistant to 
the regimental commander. In the temporary absence 
of the commander he makes any decisions needed 
basing them on the known wishes and policies of his 
commander. In order to be able to do this, he must 
stay abreast of the situation and be continuously familiar 
with his commander's plans. The executive should stay 
at the CP when the regimental commander is away. But 
if he too must leave, he designates the next senior mem- 
ber of the staff to represent him. 

The executive performs the duties delegated to him 
by his commander, and in general those outlined for a 














tober 
chief of staff in FM 101-5. He relieves his comm 
of details, particularly administrative details. Heo ceo: 
that his commander is kept informed of the strength, 


nder 


morale, organization, training, equipment, supply, nd 
tactical situation of the regiment. He brings to his com 
mander’s attention all matters requiring correction. He 


presents facts concisely with appropriate recommenda 
tions. He amplifies decisions made by the commander. 

The executive coérdinates the activities of the staff. 
He sees that its members codperate and exchange infor 
mation. He transmits instructions and decisions the 
commander gives him. He examines reports, plans, and 
orders prepared by members of the staff to check their 
correctness, completeness, clarity, and brevity. He has 
staff officers verify the execution of orders. He super 
vises the keeping of the unit situation map. 

The regimental adjutant is S-1 on the regimental 
staff and is responsible for the work of the S-1 section 
when the entire section is together. 

The S-1 section is divided into the adjutant’s group 
and the personnel adjutant’s group. The adjutant’s 
group consists of the adjutant, the regimental sergeant- 
major, and one or more clerks of the staff section of the 
service company. The personnel adjutant’s group con- 
sists of the personnel adjutant, the regimental person- 
nel sergeant, various clerks of the staff section of the 
service company, and the company clerks of all com- 
panies. 

The adjutant has duties similar to those outlined in 
FM 101-5 for an adjutant general and for a G-1, ex 
cluding duties inapplicable to an infantry regiment or 
given to the personnel adjutant. In post or camp the 
adjutant is assisted by the personnel adjutant. But dur 
ing combat the personnel adjutant and his group are in 
the division or corps rear echelon while the adjutant 
and the regimental sergeant-major, with one or more 
clerks, are at the regimental CP. 

Under field conditions the specific duties of the 
adjutant may include: 

Securing personnel replacements and making ar 
rangements for receiving, processing, assigning, and 
quartering them. 

Securing means for recreation and for maintaining 
or building morale. He works with the chaplain on 
religious, recreational, and welfare matters and he su 
pervises non-military agencies. 

Taking measures to obtain decorations, citations, 
honors, and awards. 

Maintaining strength reports, casualty reports, pris 
oner-of-war reports and reports on enemy civilians and 
captured material. 

Maintaining the unit journal. 

Arranging the interior of the CP including the allot 
ting of space to the commander and staff sections, and 
supervising movements of the CP. 

Allotting space or areas for camps, bivouacs, or other 
quarters of the regiment. 
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Supervising mail clerks and arranging for mail dis 
tribution and collection. 


The adjutant is responsible for the interior arrange- 
ment of the CP, but the headquarters commandant is 
responsible for the movement and installation of CP 
impedimenta. However, the headquarters commandant 
may also be charged with the interior arrangement and 
S-| relieved of this duty. 

Ordinarily the headquarters commandant has charge 
of quartering parties and quartering arrangements in 
camp or bivouac. Otherwise, S-1 is responsible for the 
composition of quartering parties, the time and place 
they are to report, the rations and equipment they are 
to take, and the arrangements for occupying selected 
sites and the assignment of areas to subordinate units 
under general instructions prepared by S-3; also, for 
arrangements for the comfort of troops, including facili 
ties obtainable from the local community. 

S-1 visits battalions and companies whenever neces- 
sary to obtain information relative to casualties, re- 
placements needed, and the actual strength of units. 
He obtains this data from reports of subordinate units 
received by S-3 and S-2. He keeps his commander in- 
formed of the strength of his command. 

S-1 keeps in close touch with the tactical situation 
and the activities of other staff officers, so that he can 
take over their duties as necessary. 

The regimental intelligence officer (S-2) has both 
staff and command duties. These include: 


Special training of regimental intelligence person- 
nel, and such supervising of intelligence and counter- 
intelligence instruction within the regiment as the com- 
mander directs. 

Preparation of intelligence plans and orders to in- 
formation-collecting agencies. (Orders to intelligence 
platoon direct; to other units through S-3.) 

Coérdination of regimental information-collecting 
agencies; maintenance of liaison and exchange of in- 
formation with intelligence agencies of subordinate, 
higher, and neighboring units. 

Recording, evaluating and interpreting information, 
and distributing information and military intelligence 
to his commander and to interested staff officers and 
higher, subordinate, and neighboring units. 

Command of the intelligence platoon in tactical 
training and in operations. 

Examination of enemy personnel, and captured 
documents and material, for information of immediate 
importance to the regiment. 

Procurement and issue of maps, air photographs, and 
photomaps. He determines the needs of the regiment, 
prepares requests to be sent to division, and supervises 
distribution. 

General supervision of counterintelligence measures 
within the regiment. 

In combat the principal duty of S-2 is to obtain and 
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distribute information of the enemy. If members of the 
regimental intelligence platoon and subordinate units 
do not send information back, he must take the cor- 
rective measures necessary to get it. He must use all 
means of communication to receive and pass on infor 
mation; he will find especially valuable the voice radio 
and liaison officers and agents. 

In particular, S-2 must see that the collecting 
agencies of the regiment obtain information necessary 
for security; the commander’s estimate of the situation, 
planning and conduct of operations; the accomplish- 
ment of reconnaissance asd heodlliabans missions as 
signed by higher authority; the procurement of intel 
ligence sought by subordinate and adjacent units. 

S-2 maintains close touch with S-3; S-2 and S-3 fre 
quently relieve each other. S-2 also keeps in contact 
with subordinate units, aid stations, and attached or 
supporting artillery, engineers, reconnaissance ele 
ments, and other units. 

The regimental commander prescribes standing in 
telligence instructions, which are prepared by S-2. 
These serve as guides for intelligence activities at times 
when subordinate units have no specific intelligence 
missions or instructions from the regimental com 
mander. 

When definite items of information are required, it 
is necessary to plan systematically for their collection 
The intelligence officer must analyze each element or 
item of information his commander needs and deduce 
what possible hostile activities would indicate the line 
of action the enemy has adopted, or may adopt, and 
then prepare appropriate orders and requests to avail- 
able collecting agencies to look for and report on these 
activities Cor lack of activities). 

This process of analyzing essential elements of in- 
formation and converting them into missions for col 
lecting agencies constitutes intelligence (S-2) plan- 
ning. It is systematic planning to insure that essential 
intelligence missions are not overlooked and that con 
flicts and unnecessary duplications are avoided. 

Intelligence planning is a continuing process. New 
items of information become essential. Changes occur 
in the indications of the line of action the enemy has 
adopted or may adopt. Missions to collecting agencies 
and the time and place they are to report must be 
revised. 

S-2 may have to limit his intelligence plan to a rapid 
mental study. When time permits, he may make an 
abbreviated written plan containing notes on the es 
sential elements of information, the data to be got on 
enemy activities, and the agencies to get these data, 
and when and where the agencies are to send their re 

rts. 

The essential elements of information consist of 
the information of the enemy and the terrain the com 
mander needs in order to make a sound decision, con 
duct a maneuver, and avoid being surprised. The com 
mander, assisted by S-2, considers what is already 
































known about the enemy and announces in question 
form the items of information he requires. These ques- 
tions or items are called “the essential elements of infor- 
mation,” and are the basis of the intelligence plan. 

S-2 analyzes each of the questions to determine the 
hostile activities or lack of activity which will indicate 
what line of action the enemy has adopted or may 
adopt, and lists those activities as “indications.” 

S-2 next determines the best way to get the informa- 
tion bearing on each of these hostile activities. Some of 
this information can be obtained by forward companies; 
some by observation posts; some by intelligence person- 
nel detailed to accompany reconnaissance or security 
detachments, patrols, or raiding parties. Some can be 
obtained only by aviation or other agencies of higher 
headquarters. 

S-2 uses his intelligence personnel and any other 
agencies under his direct control to collect information 
within their capabilities. His orders to them specify 
what information to get, where to get it, and when, 
where, and how to report it. He issues his orders 
orally or as brief written messages. When he thinks 
raids, patrols, or reconnaissances by subordinate units 
are necessary, he recommends them to his commander. 
If his recommendations are approved, he helps S-3 
prepare the orders. 

Information not obtainable by agencies under local 
command can often be obtained by higher headquar- 
ters. S-2 prepares requests for such information, speci- 
fying the exact information wanted, and when and 
where it is to be reported. Requests normally go 
through channels of command, but on urgent matters, 
S-2 is authorized to communicate direct. 

Information ‘is recorded on an S-2 worksheet and on 
the unit situation map. As far as practicable, the 
routine of recording should be handled by S-2’s assist- 
ants from the intelligence platoon. After an item has 
been recorded by the S-2 section it is sent to the S-1 
section for entry in the unit journal and then for file. 

S-2 and his assistants evaluate and interpret the in- 
formation received to determine its probable accuracy, 
significance, and importance. In this study, it is of the 
utmost importance for an S-2 to avoid bias, precon- 
ceived ideas, false assumptions, and unwarranted con- 
clusions. All possibilities must be looked at, and looked 
at squarely. 

S-2 has to distribute information quickly, otherwise 
it may be of no use. Identifications are reported im- 
mediately to higher headquarters. Reports of enemy 
air, Ee: Be or gas operations are transmitted at 
once to individuals and units concerned; any lack of 
verification is stated. Less critical information is evalu- 
ated and interpreted before being distributed as mili- 
tary intelligence to higher, subordinate, and adjacent 
units. Information may be transmitted directly between 
intelligence officers-of higher, subordinate, and adjacent 
units. 

S-2 must be ready at all times to give his commander 
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and the staff an estimate of the enemy situation } sed 
on the latest information. He brings critical jr. 
information to the attention of his commander », 
appropriate staff officers without delay. 

S-2 prepares paragraph | (the “enemy” paragraph 
of the unit report. 


| the 


The plans and training officer (S-3) is concerned pri 
marily with training and tactical operations. His duties 
include: 


Assembling facts to assist the commander in prepar 

ing estimates of the training situation. 

Formulating training plans in accordance with the 

commander's directive. 

Preparing and coérdinating plans for and super 

vising: 

Allocation and use of training facilities; 

Organization and conduct of regimental schools: 

Allocation of equipment (coérdination with S-4). 

Assignment of replacements (coérdination with S-1). 

Troop movements (coérdination with S-4 on matters 
of transportation and supply); 

Distribution of troops in bivouac, assembly areas, and 
in combat (coérdination with other staff officers 
concerned ); 

Security measures. 

Maintaining training records and preparing reports 

of training. 

Continuous study of the tactical situation and prepa 

ration of tactical plans (coérdination with S-2 and S-4 

Preparing field orders and operations maps (coérdi 

nation with other staff officers ). 

Planning and supervising liaison with higher, ad- 

jacent, and subordinate units. 

Posting S-3 data on the situation map as directed by 

the executive. 

Preparing tactical reports as required by the execu- 

tive. 

Supervising signal communication. 


S-3 is assisted by an operations sergeant and clerical 
personnel from the staff section of the regimental head- 
quarters platoon of the service company. Another duty 
of S-3 is training these assistants to keep the staff rec 
ords and situation map, make operation maps, overlays, 
and sketches, and prepare the routine paperwork. 

During training periods S-3 observes the training of 
the regiment to note the progress in tactics and tech: 
nique, the methods of instruction, and the principal 
deficiencies, and what can be done to improve an 
facilitate the instruction. He collaborates with S-4 to 
procure and improve training equipment. He prepares 
proficiency tests and helps give them. 

During combat S-3 must know at all times the loca 
tion and tactical situation of all units of the regiment 
and the associated units, and the situation and contem 
plated action of adjacent units. He makes frequent re 
connaissances and visits to the troops. He keeps his 
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commander informed, and prepares recommendations 
wnd plans to meet contingencies of the present and 
futt 


lhe regimental supply officer (S-4) supervises the 
regimental supply service. He is responsible to the regi- 
mental commander for its functioning in accordance 
with the orders of higher commanders and with the 
tactical plan of the regiment. His duties require him 
to keep in close touch with S-3 and the tactical situa- 
tion, the service company, subordinate commanders 
and their troops, the division G-4, and all supply instal- 
lations. 

S-4 is assisted by certain members of the supply sec- 
tion of the regimental headquarters platoon of the serv- 
ice company. These constitute the supply-office group. 
He supervises their training and operation. 

The service company commander is the principal as- 
sistant of S-4 in carrying out the regimental-supply 
plan, except for Class V supply. He commands the 
regimental-train bivouac and operates from it. He is 
kept fully informed of supply plans and uses the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the service company to carry 
them out. 

The munitions officer helps S-4 in all matters involv- 
ing ammunition and other Class V supply. 

The duties of S-4 include planning for and super- 
vising the following: 


Procurement, storage, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of all supplies except emergency medical supplies. 

Location of supply, medical, and maintenance instal- 
lations. 

Maintenance of equipment. 

Salvage (as directed by higher authority). 

Collection and disposal of captured supplies (co- 
ordination with S-2 for examination of material and 
with division G-4 for disposition ). 

Evacuation of personnel. 

Trafhe control (coérdination with S-3 and _ head- 
quarters commandant). 

Recommendations concerning protection of the regi- 
mental-train bivouac and other rear installations. 

Property responsibility and accountability. 

Preparation of administrative plans, paragraph 4 of 


written field orders, and fragmentary administrative 
orders. 


The personnel adjutant heads the personnel adju- 
tants group of the S-1 section. This group includes 
the regimental personnel sergeant, several clerks from 

e staff section of the service company, and all com- 
pany clerks of the regiment. It keeps the company and 
regimental records. 

When his group is functioning at regimental head- 
quarters with the rest of the S-1 section, the personnel 
adjutant assists the adjutant (S-1). In the field the 
personnel adjutant’s group is separated from the regi- 
ment on duty at the rear echelon of division or corps 
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headquarters. The personnel adjutant is then directly 
responsible for the administrative work performed by 
his group. 

In general the personnel adjutant is charged with 
the preparing and safekeeping of all records, documents, 
correspondence, and statistics of a personnel and ad 
ministrative kind that are not kept at the command 
posts of the companies, the battalions, or the regiment. 
He has custody of company funds when the companies 
go into combat and when in the opinion of the regi 
mental commander funds might be lost. He receipts 
for the funds and for all papers pertaining to them. 
He has no authority to make ro sewer. 8 and re 
turns the funds to the permanent custodians when 
their units are relieved. He also trains personnel to re 
place clerks with the regimental staff. 

The headquarters commandant is the commanding 
officer of headquarters company. He is assisted by per 
sonnel of his company headquarters group. The regi 
mental color sergeants who are assigned to the service 
company may be detailed for duty under the headquar 
ters commandant. 

The duties of the regimental headquarters com 
mandant include the following: 


Marking the routes and supervising the guides and 
advanced parties for a march. 

Acting as quartering officer under or in place of S-1. 

Supervising the physical movement of the CP and 
furnishing the necessary men and transportation from 
company headquarters. 

Supervising the messing and quartering of CP per 
sonnel. 

Providing for the security of the CP in combat, using 
available personnel of his company headquarters and 
any combat troops detailed for the purpose. 

Providing for the concealment of the CP from 
ground and air observation. 

Enforcing traffic-control regulations within the regi 
mental area. 

Custody and evacuation of prisoners of war; selec 
tion of regimental prisoner-of-war collecting point. 

Custody and return of stragglers to organizations. 





Some of these duties may be performed by S-1, and 
some normally charged to S-1 may be done by the head 
quarters commandant. 


The chaplain advises the commander and his staff on 
the spiritual and moral welfare of the command. 


The commander of the communication platoon of 
headquarters company is the regimental communica- 
tion officer. As a special staff officer he is adviser to 
the regimental commander and staff on communication 
technique. He prepares the plans and recommenda 
tions for the regimental communication system. He is 
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charged with establishing, operating, and maintaining 
this system. 

The regimental commander himself is responsible 
for the installation, operation, and maintenance of the 
regimental communication system, and for supervising 
the sytsems of his battalions in accordance with signal 
operation instructions of higher commanders. His or- 
ders for the tactical employment of his regiment include 
provisions for signal communication. He usually ex- 
ercises his control of signal communication and super- 
vision of the communication officer through S-3. S-3 
sees that the technical p!an of signal communication 
fits and serves the tactical plan of operations. 

In addition to his aie duties of commanding the 
communication platoon and directing the operations of 
the regimental. section, the regimental communication 
officer has the following staff duties: 


Such supervision of the technical training of com- 
munication personnel in the regiment as may be dele- 
gated to him. 

Giving technical advice and assistance to S-4 on the 
supply of signal-communication material. 

Making p'ans and recommendations for establishing 
a system of signal communication throughout the regi- 
ment during combat, and exercising technical super- 
vision of the system to insure maximum coérdination 
within the regiment and between it and the systems of 
adjacent, supporting, attached, and higher units. 

Recommending the initial and successive locations 
of the CP of his own unit, if these have not been pre- 
scribed by higher authority, and those for the next sub- 
ordinate units when practicable. 

In combat, preparing or securing from higher head- 
quarters orders and signal operation instructions needed 
to insure tactical and technical control of the signal- 
communication system of his unit; and distributing 
these orders and instructions throughout his unit. 

Procuring and replacing signal communication per- 
sonnel. 


The executive officer of headquarters company is 
the regimental gas officer. He is adviser to the regi- 
mental commander and staff on the use of gas and 
smoke, and defense against chemicals. 

The duties of the gas officer include: 


Recommending to S-4 on the supply of chemicals 
and protective equipment. 

Supervising and coérdinating gas-defense training in 
the regiment and making periodic inspections of gas- 
defense equipment. 

Supervising the installation and maintenance of 
gas-defense measures. 

Supervising the use of decontaminating agents. 

Supervising gas reconnaissance of routes and areas 
before their use by troops. 

Recommending uses of chemicals and smoke. 

Making recommendations for standing orders on gas- 
defense measures. 
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Studying the types and characteristics of ch micalc 
and chemical equipment used by the enemy, jd hic 
methods of employing them. ' 


The regimental munitions officer is a member of the 
service company and an assistant of S-4. His duties jn 
combat include: 


Procuring ammunition and other Class V items from 
the supply point designated by higher headquarters and 
distributing them to battalions and other combat units 
in accordance with the approved plan and unit needs 

Establishing, operating, and moving the regimental 
ammunition-distributing point. 

Keeping informed of the ammunition needs of sub 
ordinate units. 

Keeping the ammunition records and preparing the 
ammunition reports required by the regiment. _ 

Commanding the elements of the regimental ammu 
nition train not released to lower units. 


The commander of the transportation platoon of the 
service company is the regimental transport officer. The 
personnel and vehicles of his platoon, plus the medical 
detachment vehicles and their operating personnel, con 
stitute the regimental train. The vehicles of his platoon 
comprise the supply and maintenance transportation 
of the regiment. 

The transport officer must be qualified to direct the 
supp'y and maintenance operations of the transporta 
tion platoon and to advise the regimental commander, 
his staff, and subordinate commanders on the technical 
aspects of automotive operations and maintenance. The 
transport officer usually performs his duties under the 
direct supervision of the service company commander, 
who receives orders from the regimental supply officer. 

In general, the transport officer has the normal duties 
of a platoon commander. He commands the parts of 
his platoon not released to the control of the munitions 
officer or to subordinate units. He employs elements of 
his platoon as the service company commander directs 
to procure and distribute supp'ies and perform second- 
echelon maintenance on motor vehicles of the regi 
ment. He assists the service company commander in 
the establishment, defense, and operation of the regi 
mental-train bivouac. 

Certain of the duties prescribed for the motor officer 
(transport officer) may properly be delegated to the 


maintenance officer. 


The commander of the maintenance section of the 
transportation platoon is the regimental maintenance 
officer. 

The maintenance section performs second-echelon 
motor maintenance for all units of the regiment, excep! 
for second-echelon maintenance done in companies 
that have motor mechanics assigned. Second-echelon 
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maintenance embraces preventive maintenance, ad- 
justments, minor repairs, and unit replacements within 
the limits of the time available, utilizing hand tools and 
light portable equipment. 

[he maintenance officer is responsible to the trans- 
port officer for the operations of his section. He must 
be qualified to supervise motor-maintenance operations 
and to advise his superiors and the unit commanders 
on maintenance matters and the condition of vehicles 
in the regiment. 

The specific duties of the maintenance officer are pre- 
scribed by his unit commander. Certain of the motor 
officer's duties pertain to the transport officer and others 
to the maintenance officer. An appropriate division is 
made by the service company commander. 


The commander of the regimental AT company is 
the antitank officer. He advises the regimental com- 
mander and staff on defense against armored vehicles. 
He keeps in close contact with S-3 and may submit his 
recommendations through S-3 and usually receives the 
commander’s orders through him. 

The duties of the antitank officer include: 


Such supervision of antimechanized defense training 
within the regiment as the regimental commander dele- 
gates to him. 

Preparing of p!ans and recommendations for the anti- 
mechanized defense of the regiment. 

Establishing and supervising antimechanized warn- 
ing system in coérdination with the regimental S-2 and 
the communication officer, and coérdinating this sys- 
tem with the observation system of supporting artillery, 
and with similar systems in adjacent units. 

Carrying out missions assigned to the regimental AT 
company. 

Coérdinating all antimechanized activities within the 
regimental area and coérdinating these activities with 
the measures taken by higher and adjacent units. 

The regimental surgeon commands the regimental 
medical detachment and supervises the medical serv- 
ice. He advises the commander and his staff on the 
health of the command and the sanitation of the regi- 
mental area, the training of all troops in sanitation and 
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first aid, the location and operation of medical estab- 
lishments, and the evacuation service. 


The regimental surgeon performs the following 
duties: 


He supervises the instruction of the regiment in per- 
sonal hygiene, field sanitation, and first aid. 

He makes medical and sanitary inspections, and 
keeps the commander informed of the medical situa- 
tion. 

He establishes and operates the regimental dispen- 
sary, and supervises the operation of battalion dispen- 
saries. 

He requisitions for medical and dental supplies and 
equipment required by the medical detachment. 

He prepares the medical plan, including recom- 
mendation for the location of the regimental aid station. 

He arranges with the division surgeon for the evacua- 
tion of casualties. 

He verifies the status of medical supplies in all units 
of the regiment and takes steps to insure timely re- 
plenishment. 

He supervises the collection and evacuation of 
wounded. 

He supervises the preparation of casualty lists and 
other required medical records. 

Commanders of attached units are advisers to the 
regimental commander and his staff on the employ 
ment of their units. 

The staff duties of commanders of attached units 
include: 


Submitting plans and recommendations to the com- 
mander and his staff for the tactical employment of 
their units. * 

Helping S-3 prepare the parts of the field order that 
concern their units. 

Keeping the commander and his staff advised on the 
combat capabilities of their units. 

Liaison officers are officers sent to or received from 
other units for the purpose of promoting coéperation and 
coérdination. No officers within the infantry regiment 
are assigned specifically for liaison duty. This duty is 
usually performed by staff personnel. A liaison officer 
represents his commander at the CP to which he is sent. 
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Know the Worst 


To know what is best in an organization is, no doubt, most satis- 
fying; yet satisfaction is not the road to efficiency. To know the worst 
is, I think, more helpful, and to criticise what is bad, so long as criti- 
cism is constructive, is surely the road to all progress.—Mayjor Gen- 
ERAL J. F.C. Fuxer, in The Army In My Time. 
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Colonel Fred R. Brown 

Colonel Fred Radford Brown, who was Secretary of 
the United States Infantry Association and Editor of 
The Inrantry Journat while on duty in Washington 
early in 1917, died on August 30, 1941, and was buried 
with military honors at Arlington National Cemetery. 
Colonel Brown was an alert, far-seeing officer whose 
career was marked by the imagination and resourceful- 
ness with which he approached every duty that came 
to him. Nothing could show this better than the follow- 
ing editorial from The Inranrry JourNaL written in 
mid-1917 during the period when Colonel Brown was 
its editor. It should be remembered that our own 
World War effort had barely begun at that date: 

“The development of the flying machine and the 
automobile has revolutionized means and methods in 


both peace and war. The horse is gradually disappear- 


ing in business pursuits and is also gradually d; 


ing in warfare. The great European War and oh 
recent experiences and experiments have demon strated 
conclusively that preparation for the infantry attack 
must be made by lavish expenditure of amminition 
and that the most effective and mobile modern troops 


are infantry equipped with auto transportation and 
aided by aeroplane observation and fighting. 

“We should profit from the lessons to be learned jn 
Europe and should organize and equip our forces along 
modern lines. We Americans claim to be the most y 
to-date people in the world, and we are, individually 
but not nationally. It is understood that the Govern 
ment has recently purchased a number of auto trucks 
for troop transportation. Their number, however. 
should be greatly augmented. The extensive use of 
motor busses by the Allies proves this conclusively. 

“By the use of auto transportation we can with rapid 
ity and comparative ease deliver, in excellent condition, 
near to the firing line and quickly into action, the 
largest force of that arm by which all battles are won-— 
the unpretentious, straight-shooting, bayonet-fighting, 
bomb-throwing Infantry. The same arm which is now, 
regardless of nationality, giving and taking the short- 
range blows and carrying the trenches on Europe's 
blood-soaked battlefields.” 

During his two decades and more of active service 
after he wrote that editorial, Colonel Brown continued 
to express his belief in modern methods and himself 
took part in activities that eventually brought them to 
adoption—long after he had first emphasized the need 
for such changes. And he saw still other important de- 
velopments come, continuing always to feel that an 
efficient fighting army can never rest but must always 
grow with the times. 

a ae 


A Plain-Spoken, Official Book 


It is possible, after all, to write an official manual on 
a high-powered subject in a plain, direct style, without 
any of the circumlocutions or the long-winded custom- 
ary phraseology that mark many of our official military 
books, and reduce the efficiency of their use. It is pos 
sible because it has been done. A mimeographed copy 
of TM 12-220: Adjutant General of a Division," has 
recently been issued, and it will be a fine surprise for 
all who have occasion to read it and use it. 

TM 12-220 speaks directly to the man who is going 
to use it in his business. It tells him what his prob!ems 
are going to be and even what his disappointments are 
likely to be. It shows him how to set up a division head: 
quarters in an efficient manner and get it running with 
the fewest possible hitches. It does all this in a style of 


writing that any military man can read with interest. 





*TECHNICAL MANUAL 12-220: ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 4 
DIVISION. Prepared under the direction of The Adjutant General 
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EDITORIALS 


for 1 seldom if ever lapses into the language in which 
mos! of our manuals are couched simply through sheer 
bad habit. 

(he manual contains sample orders, blank forms, 
and reports, and other things of assistance to a division 
adjutant general. The same writers who have done such 
a clear job of presenting a highly technical subject 
should be directed also to tackle the language of of- 
ficial orders. Some of the samples given in this same 
manual could be trimmed almost in half. Part of this 
could be done by using a simple code to take the place 
of the extensive verbiage sometimes required by law. 
For example, a single short group of three or four 
letters could well replace the expression “The travel 
directed herein is necessary in the military service.’ 

We understand that the Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment has other manuals in progress which will receive 
much the same treatment of style. There is every reason 
to be proud of such a change for the better in official 
military writings. 

ee SES 
Peruvian View of American Discipline 


The following, by Major Carlos A. Minano M.., ap- 
peared in the Revista Militar del Peru for January, 
1941: 

Discipline, the soul and guiding force of all armies, 
is applied [in the American Army] in a manner very dif- 
ferent from what we are accustomed to see. The Ameri- 
can soldier understands obedience but it is an intelligent 
and democratic obedience. Orders are transmitted and 
carried out without formalism or exaggerated ritual. 
The thought of the officer is understood and each sub- 
ordinate takes his share of the responsibility. 

To the foreign officer who has seen troops passing in 
review at the paso di gunso or cuadraisi after the com- 
pletion of physical drill, or who is accustomed to his 
subordinate after having received an order (at times 
poorly understood) executing an impeccable salute and 
a regulation about-face, this new discipline is something 
of a surprise. At first view one is inclined to believe that 
this discipline is not sufficiently solid, but after longer 
observation one comes to these two conclusions: 

Rigid discipline based upon passive obedience and 
military ritual of exaggerated type, which involves little 
of the thoughts of the persons who obey, is not one 
which gives the best results nor one which is practical 
in the American Army. 

To the contrary—this other discipline which engages 
the intelligence and initiative of those who receive an 
order and causes them to take interest in the carrying 
out of that order always secures the best results. For 
the soldier, there is the satisfaction in having strictly in- 
terpreted the order of his officer, and for the officer there 
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Ballot for Annual Election 
of Officers 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the U. S. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1941, when the ballots 
are opened. 

FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 


(-] Major General Courtney H. Hodges 
Cc) on General Leonard T. Gerow 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
[_] Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. Connor 
[_] Lieutenant Colonel Clifton A. Pritchett 
[] Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin W. Venable 
[-] Major Robert N. Young 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Colonel Lemuel Bolles 
[] Colonel Paul Parker 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Harry C. Ruhl 
[-] Lieutenant Colonel Elbert Kimball 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 

The consolidated vote of the members of the 
ee ae Oe Yr a ee Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of the 
Executive Council is the number of votes for in 
dividuals shown above. 


(Rank and Organization) 


SUCRE. ccinintecsintiches 1 Branch 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 
Date 


(Rank and Organization) 
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is the knowledge that he has fulfilled the desires of his 
superior. 

Between the soldier who gives the order and the 
soldier who obeys, there exists spiritual entente which 
is lacking in a system of rigid command and obedience. 

Neither the American officer nor the American en- 
listed man is constituted to accept rigid rules. The 
liberal and intelligent discipline of the American Army 
is the source of that Army’s strength. 
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In Other Words 
From The Army. Motors 


What's the use of knowing something if you can’t 
impress the other fellow by telling him what you know. 
Of course, you can wigwag with your fingers and arms 
to get your information over by sign language, or you 
can sit down and write it—but neither of these is very 
good when the bullets are flying. Speak it, son, speak it 
—speak it plainly and speak the same language—that’s 
the best way to put your ideas over. 

We've been digging around collecting as much of 
the motor transport lingo as we could. We're giving it 


to you here so you can understand the other fellow 


when he starts talking motors. We've probably got 
some of the terms wrong—each locality seems to give a 
slightly different twist to each definition—so we'd like 
to hear from you, either correcting us or adding to our 
list. 

Incidentally, we have a pretty good idea of what you 
call an engine when it dies in the middle of a convoy, 
or when it stays dead after five hours work. So don’t 
send that one in. 


Armstrong Starter—Crank handle 
Bareback—Tractor without trailer 

Beach her—Coast to parking place 

Bobtail—Tractor without trailer 

Boom Wagon—Ammunition truck 

Broke to Lead—Needs to be towed in 

Bull o' the Woods—Convoy commander 
Buttoning ‘er up—Tie down a load on a truck or trailer 
Crackle Crate—Radio reconnaissance car 
Clinchers—Brakes 

Cop Caller—Truck with noisy brakes 
Cowboy—Reckless driver 

Dig-Out—To gun the engine 
Emerjenson—Emergency brake 

Free Hole—Coast in neutral 

Gear Fighter—Driver who makes a noise shifting gears 
Goose Her—Accelerating an engine while standing 
Hearse—Ambulance 

Highball—Speeding 

Hot Foot—One who rides his clutch 

Jesse James—M. P.’s 

Johnson Bar—Gear shift lever 

Killer—Truck with no brakes 

Meat Wagon—Ambulance 


Nut Buster—Auto mechanic 

Persuader—16-lb. sledge 

Pin ‘er Ears Back—Glide her 

Pneumonia Wagon—Command car 

Pop Cart—Motorcycle 

Red Ball—Fast truck 

Ride a Firebug—Drive with one flat rear tire on d 
wheels, causing a fire hazard 

Rubber Bands—Tires 

Shake Down the Ashes—Crank a truck 

Sleeper—Assistant driver 

Stem Winder—Hand-crank starter 

Throttle Snapper—Motorcycle rider 

Timing Gear—Watch 

Thumb Buster—Spinning steering wheel 

Toss out the Anchor—Brake it 

Windjammer—Air compressor 


Yodeler—Gears that make high, singing noises. 
7 oe 
“Command Is Much More Than Combat” 


The extreme annoyances and continued daily pres 
sure of routine daily administration are right at this time 
the one big gripe of all commanders. Or at least we 
must judge them to be by the correspondence The 
Journat receives. Unquestionably some lightening of 
this load is most essential to efficiency in training for 
combat, and we understand practical measures toward 
such alleviation are on the way. 

It is doubtless the dream of most true commanders 
to reduce administration to zero if it ever becomes pos 
sible for them to do so. But it probably never will bk 
for the sound reasons given in a recent editorial in The 
Richmond News Leader by Dr. Douglas Southall Free 
man, editor of that newspaper and, in the opinion of 
The Inrantry Journat, the leading American mili 
tary commentator. Here is what Dr. Freeman wrote: 


The ideal army is one commanded by a great strate 
gist who also is a first-class administrator and has 
under him like-minded and similarly-equipped com: 
bat subordinates plus an adequate corps of qualified 
specialists. Traditionally, a commanding general 
“fights.” That is considered the “be all and end all’ 
of his existence. He must be of the mind and spirit 
to meet his foe and to hit hard, but if he cannot ad 
minister as well as fight, he is apt to fail unless he 
has an exceptionally competent staff of subordinates 
and specialists. Command is much more than com- 
bat. Often-times a man who could do well in the 
supreme test of battle has so neglected the adminis 
tration of his office that he sends his men into battle 
tired, poorly fed, badly equipped and, at bottom, 
poorly trained. The greatest school of the soldier is 
the camp; the first essential is day-by-day administre 
tion without getting lost in detail. “Few there be’ 
who learn that balance. 
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The Hundred Percenters 


\\ matter how busy they are with administration, 
raining, and even maneuvers, commanding officers of 
regiments and other units are continuing the tradition 
of standing behind their Infantry Association and The 
Inrantry JourNAL. This past month has seen a most 
gratifying response to requests for codperation. 

[here was substantial progress during the past 
month toward higher constellations among the 100% 
units already on the Honor Roll. Two new units also 
came in, and we take special pride in restoring a unit 
that had slipped a little behind and was too hastily 
dropped. The new units we welcome this month are the 
503d Parachute Battalion and the 39th Infantry. By 
good luck The Journat has not only an appropriate 
cover but contains at least one article of special interest 
to parachute troops. The 503d is stationed at Fort Ben- 
ning and the 39th at Fort Bragg, and in the November 
JournaL we will give more details of them. 

The unit restored to the Honor Roll is the General 
Service School, Philippine Army, and we are glad in- 
deed to put this fine school back where it belongs. If 
we had taken into proper consideration the delay of 
mail due to the distance to the Philippines, we would 
have waited longer for the School to regain its full 
100% status, and we apologize for not doing so. 
Through the splendid coéperation of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Milton A. Hill, who has gained nearly 1,100 mem- 
bership-subscriptions for the Association and JourNAL 
in the past few years, and the staff of the General Serv- 
ice School, Philippine Army, we now welcome them 
back on the list with two stars. 

This month the 33d Infantry and the 182d Infantry 
Fifth Massachusetts), move up to the five-star group. 
Gaining their fourth stars are the 12th Infantry and the 
145th Infantry (Ohio). The 28th Infantry now re- 
ceives its third star. The name of a new unit will also 
be found under the two-star group—the 163d Infantry 
(Montana). For two years we have been happy to list 
the entire State of Montana, including the 163d. We 
deeply regret, however, the necessity for taking the 
State of Montana from the list but we are delighted to 
award the 163d of that state another star and add its 
name. 

" ee Poo 
Ist Missouri Infantry, Reserve Military Force 


The Ist Missouri Infantry, Reserve Military Force, 
was formed when the 138th Infantry (Missouri) went 
to active service and took over its armory in St. Louis. 
It accepted its first enlistments on January 6 and it now 
consists of a full regiment less three rifle companies, 
and these are in process of formation. Colonel Clifford 
W. Gaylord was the first commander of the regiment, 
but has now been promoted to brigadier general com- 


manding the five Missouri Reserve Force regiments. In 
April, Colonel Ethan Allen Shepley succeeded to com 
mand. 

Lieutenant Colonel George R. Bardgett, Executive 
Officer of the Ist Missouri Infantry, RMF, assisted 
General Gaylord and Colonel Shepley in bringing the 


regiment in 100% for The Journat Honor Roll. 
5 7 y 


The 134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
The 134th Infantry (Nebraska National Guard) 


came into being as a volunteer unit, the First Regiment, 
organized by a proclamation of the acting governor of 
Nebraska on December 23, 1854. Almost at once the 
Ist Regiment was in action in Indian uprisings. At the 
call of President Lincoln in June 1861, the Ist Regi 
ment, Nebraska Volunteers, was mustered into service. 
Soon it saw action at Fort Donelson and Fort Henry, 
and in many engagements during the rest of the war. 

In the fifteen years following the war the regiment 
was often in the field during Indian disturbances. In 
1881 the regiment was reorganized and redesignated 
as the Ist Regiment, Nebraska National Guard. 

In April 1898 the regiment was mobilized, soon em 
barked for the Philippines, and in July arrived in 
Manila. Under Colonel John Stotsenberg it saw much 
action and gained its famous description: “There goes 
the Ist Nebraska, and all hell can’t stop them.” The 
regiment was mustered out back in the States in August 
1899. 

In 1913 the regiment became the 4th Nebraska In 
fantry Regiment. In 1916 it saw service on the Mexi 
can Border until the spring the next year. Then in 
the following July it mobilized for the World War and 
was redesignated as the 134th Infantry of the 34th Di 
vision, and embarked for France in October 1918. In 
France it met with the hard lot of many splendid Na 
tional Guard units and was split up for use as replace- 
ments, nearly all members of the regiment seeing ac- 
tion at the front. 

In 1920 the regiment was reorganized as the Ist 
Nebraska Infantry, National Guard, but again changed 
to its present designation in 192] as part of the 35th 
Division. The regimental colors bear streamers for the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the World War, and its various campaigns are em 
bodied in its coat of arms. Its motto is “Lah We Lah 
His,” Pawnee Indian for “The Brave.” 

The present commanding officer is Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Butler B. Miltonberger, who assumed command of 
the regiment on May 6, 1941, and who served with 
distinction during the World War. First Lieutenant 
Albert B. Osborne assisted his commanding officer in 
making the 134th Infantry a 100% Honor Roll unit. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
130th Infantry (Illinois) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
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11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
16lst Infantry (Washington ) 
13 1st Infantry (Illinois ) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida ) 
35th Infantry 


33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
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7th Infantry 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 


29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 


129th Infantry (Illinois) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 


150th Infantry (West Virginia) 
38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (California ) 
66th Infantry (Armored ) 
316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 





ORGANIZATIONS 


25th Infantry 


* 


124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
18 1st Inf. C6th Massachusetts ) 
28th Infantry 


*x* 
57th Infantry (PS) 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa ) 
3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
General Service School, Philippine 
Army 
163d Infantry (Montana ) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma } 
501st Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 
Ist Missouri Infantry, RMF 
503d Parachute Battalion 
39th Infantry 


STATES 


Missouri 











FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


Letters—Or Not? 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

Why is it necessary for The InFanrry JourNnat to give 
space to letters in the same manner as all the other maga 
zines? Isn’t there more instructive and valuable material 
which could be used to fill the same amount of space? 

It has always seemed to me that the letters in most maga 
zines amount to very little and are usually chosen for their 
flippancy or foolishness, and reflect small credit on editorial 


selec tion. 4 
Yours very truly, 


Joun Ducror, 
Colonel, Infantry 
a 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

Your new From the Readers of The Journat depart 
ment is a fine addition to the magazine. I hope some real 
paper battles develop. There’s plenty in this Army to argue 
about. Sincerely, 

‘JaMEs Doe, 
Lieutenant, Infantry. 
pO. ¢ 

We opened a letter department last month because 
we had some good letters. Our intention is to enliven 
discussion, and we're inclined to side with Lieutenant 
Doe that there's plenty to discuss nowadays. If we 
could borrow one of Dr. Gallup’s experts and it weren't 
against regulations, we'd take a poll to see whether our 
readers like letters. How about some opinions by mail? 


te 

Dog Bites Man 

To the Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


A lot has been said lately in the public prints about 
morale. The so-called brasshats, the Guard officers, and 
Reserve officers (and the American public itself) have been 
taking a beating from sundry pundits because every soldier 
interviewed by self-appointed military experts has not ex- 
pressed unqualified satisfaction with our entire military 
system. 

There are a few points that have been missed. 

Why not poll the male employees of some of our larger 
corporations, guaranteeing the workers anonymity? From 
my own experience of seventeen years spent carving a 
living from an unresponsive world, I'll bet a month’s pay 
against the price of a pack of cigarettes that they too will 
pan their superiors, exhibit a lack of confidence in the 
policies of the company, and low-rate the food in the com- 
pany cafeteria, in just about the same proportion as the 
soldiers of the worst units of the Army. 

Another point—when you want to find out the state of 


an organization, do you ask the man who sweeps the floors, 
or one of the executives? Because a man has worn his 
country’s uniform for sixty days, he is hardly an authority 
on the Army’s so-called backwardness in mechanization 
The twenty-two-year-old private is hardly the man to make 
a public statement that he is being taught 1917 tactics 
and technique, or even that the same 1917 tactics should 
not be taught. 

My main point is one that should be self-evident, but is 
one that most civilians seem to miss. That is, morale leaves 
much to be desired—in only a piddling minority of the 
units. On the whole, it is good. It is better than might be 
expected considering the uncertainties of our foreign policy 

uncertainties that are the fault of no person in our gov 
ernment, but of the situation. 

Last week it was my privilege to be present at the record 
practice of a Coast Artillery mine battery. As much as | 
enjoyed the experience I would gladly have given my place 
on the mine planter to the author of that morale story in 
Life. It was a thrill, even after fifteen years of military 
service, to see an organization work so smoothly--and so 
good-naturedly. Every man knew his job; every man did 
his best. Never once in the whole six hours was a voice 
raised in anger or annoyance. When the target was lifted 
high out of the water by the last “shot” and the men real 
ized they had made a perfect score, the entire battery 
raised a cheer that was spontaneous, not staged. 

One man, lost in the cluster at the bow of the planter, 
shouted, “They'll hear about this in Spring Grove, won't 
they, Captain?” The captain Cone of those Reserve officers 
sneered at by the famous morale story) and the plotter 
came from the same small Pennsylvania town. The cap 
tain grinned and replied, “Yes! Thanks to you and the rest 
of the battery. Thanks, Men!” 

But it is hardly worth while to write a morale story about 
a good outfit. After all, it isn’t news. As long as it is news 
when morale is slack, we'll be all right 

Yours very truly, 


Cap S. Lec 
Washington, D. € ae si 


.. se 
Excellent Judgment 
To the Editor of Army Motors (The ’AM 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Md 
Dear Sir: 
Your article “Accidents Are Not Accidental” republished 
in the August INFANTRY JouRNAL was read and discussed 
with great interest by the Transport Section of this bat 


talion. , , 
Yours sincerely, 


N. M. FremsHMan, 
Lieutenant, Transport Officer 


Officers Mess 
Ist Bn, Ist Irish Fusileers (VR) AF 
Colwood Camp, 


Victoria, B. C. 
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To the Editors of The Inpanrry JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

We are enclosing a copy of a letter we received from the 
Transport Otheer, Ist Irish Fus. (VR) AF, Colwood Camp, 
Victoria, B. C., that we thought might interest you. Let's 
put it this way: they showed excellent judgment in read- 
ing The Inrantry Journat and The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
showed excellent judgment in reprinting from THE ’AM! 

Very truly yours, 
R. G. McCrosxey, 
Assistant Editor, The ’AM. 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, 
Baltimore, Md. 
ae 


The Story of Camp Roberts 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

May I invite your attention to The Story of Camp 
Roberts which will give you a pictorial insight into the 
workings of the largest Army replacement training center 
in the United States. 

Purpose of the book is to enable families and friends of 
trainees to better understand Army life. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. J. J. Curistian, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding. 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 


y y y 


We only wish we could send The Story of Camp 
Roberts to every reader of The INFANTRY JoURNAL as a 
supplement to this issue. From the viewpoint of art and 
typography it is one of the best things printed yet on the 
new Army, and we don’t except the big picture maga- 
zines either. Private Garrison P. Grover’s photographs 
are splendid military pictures and Phil May's (we don’t 
know his rank) sketches have what it takes. The Story 
of Camp Roberts was prepared by the Public Relations 
Office there, and Lieutenant Charles W. Campbell did 
the editing and wrote the story of the camp. 

Privates Benjamin Rubin and Robert Russell have 
sent The Journat their song, Follow Me! the words of 
which conclude The Story of Camp Roberts. We're not 
experts on music, but one of the editors can read a few 
notes and one of the staff plays the clarinet, and both 
report that musically the song is way above average. 
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Read and Reread 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL: 
Dear Sirs: 
For some time I have been reading your magazine when 
I get the chance, and I wish to compliment you on your 
bang-up articles. I especially appreciate the freshness of 
your material and your willingness to present new ideas. 
I am with the Headquarters Company of the 35th Divi- 
sion, Infantry, stationed at Camp Joseph T. Robinson, and 
we are very much pleased with our conditions here. I have 
noticed also that it is not an uncommon sight to see several 
of the members of our company sitting around the head- 


October 
quarters building in the evenings reading copies of | }y¢ Jy. 
FANTRY JourNaL that belong to the staff ofhcers. |, the 
oldest copies are not unobserved, and are read anc) sere ad 
until they are no longer recognizable. 
Most sincerely, 
DeWarp Earze, 2071994). 
St. Sgt., Hq. Co., 35th Div 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson. 
a ae 


100 Per Cent Codperation 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

Our aim is that all infantry officers of the 134th, 137th 
and the 69th Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Com. 
pany should be members of the United States Infantry 
Association. That would put the Infantry of Kansas and 
Nebraska in the 100 per cent class as well. 


* * * 


The Infantry in the field need the help of The Inrantry 
Journat much more than you need their memberships. 
Sincerely, 

Per RAMEE, 
Colonel, Infantry 
HQ, 69th Infantry Brigade, . 
Camp Robinson, Ark. 
oe eee, 


We'd like to remind all company commanders whose 
company funds will let them afford it, that one com- 
pany subscription isn’t enough to go around. Many 
units find that two or three are necessary if every man 
who wants to is going to read The Journat before its 
worn to a frazzle. 
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Officer Candidates Take Note 
To the Editors of The INFantry Journav: 
Dear Sirs: 
I am enclosing check to cover my subscription. . . 
The Journat has been a big help to me. When I sub 
scribed in February I was a sergeant. I was promoted to 
second lieutenant May Ist, and first lieutenant August 2! 
Sincerely, 
First Lr. Joun L. Krrec, 
Company G, 147 Infantry 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


7 5 A y 
A Sound Family Tradition 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 

For ten years I read my father's copy of your magazine 
Now that I am commissioned and on duty I have to buy 
my own. 

However, I think it’s money well spent. Your publica 
tion allows a mere second lieutenant to see what is going 
on in the Army as a whole. 

Keep it up. 
Yours, 
Joun Nett, 
2d Lieut., 368th Infantry 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
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EREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted. you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Morale and World Events 


The men of our Army get most of their news over 
the radio, from picture magazines in the dayroom, and 
through hearsay. Many of them, before their induction, 
read a daily paper regularly and kept themselves rela- 
tively well informed. But now even the men who never 
had the daily-paper habit take a keen interest in cur- 
rent affairs, particularly since what happens affects or 
is likely to affect them. It is therefore unfortunate that 
their sources of information are often poor and inaccu- 
rate. Worse yet, they are almost invariably omissive. 
Points of real importance and of keen general interest 
are missed entirely. Just ask some of your men a few 
questions and see how much they can discuss intelli- 
gently. 

Company officers can and should make up for this de- 
ficiency. But how many do? For that matter, how 
many officers of company grade keep up enough on 
world events themselves to keep their men informed? 

Aren't your men interested in such things? Start a 
session on the subject the next rainy day. Notice their 
interest and notice too the effect on their morale. They 
like to realize that you want them to know things, that 
you, as their representative of the higher-ups in the 
Army, are interested in having them know the whole 
truth about world events. Our American tradition of 
free circulation of the news should not be denied to 
our troops, however unintentionally. 

A soldier's environment is far from academic and 
there is little incentive for outside reading or study of 
any sort. Look at the trouble we have getting our NCO’s 
to read the Field Manuals we furnish them. If our men 
are to have a sound general knowledge of world events, 
it is up to their officers to give it to them. 

A leader who makes a little talk to his unit every 
couple of weeks, or at least once a month, not only 
keeps his men abreast of affairs but forces himself to 
keep well informed. These talks should be simple down- 
to-earth discussions presented in as uncomplicated and 
unbiased a manner as you are capable of attaining. 
They should cover the world military situation, of 
course, but they should cover other events of national 
or international importance as well. (It goes without 


saying that party politics is distinctly out of place in 
these talks.) Illustrate your dissertations with little 
human interest stories which you can get from any 
newspaper or news magazine. Amp!'ify your words with 
as many diagrams and maps as you can find occasion for. 
Spell out difficult words on the blackboard. If some 
la tesitial for example—has changed names sev- 
eral times, point out this fact and locate the place on a 
map. 
You'll find geography one of the principal stumpers 
of officers and men alike. This little problem can easily 
be solved by the use of a few good wall maps. Excellent 
maps can be purchased from the National Geographic 
Society (through the InFantry JourNAL) at fifty cents 
each. The writer has used these maps for the past 
three years and has found them quite satisfactory. In 
one organization such a lively interest was stirred up 
through their use that the noncoms asked their captain 
to buy some of them from the company fund. This was 
done, and they were mounted on wall board and framed 
by the company mechanic. They replaced some expen- 
sive but rather hideous water colors on the dayroom 
walls and they have been studied by the men ever since. 
The cost was less than a dollar a map. 

According to a recent report from London, the British 
Army has become so news-conscious that it requires a 
weekly conference on world events and is sending a 
weekly news bulletin to every officer so that he can 
have material from which to talk. This is not extra-cur- 
ricular—it is a part of the soldier's training. While our 
own head men have not seen fit to launch such a pro- 
gram, we company officers can accomplish the same 
thing if we will bestir ourselves. You have doubtless 
read in the press some very pointed remarks about the 
morale of our army. Even if you have decided that 
your outfit is not among those that inspired the articles, 
don’t you think that at such a critical time as this you 
should keep the morale of your troops constantly in 
mind? I have tried to present one practical suggestion. 
This is not the only approach nor perhaps the most im- 
portant. I do believe, however, that this is a neglected 
field in our training and that a lot could be done about 
it with only a small extra effort on the part of company 
officers. —LizeuTENANT Epwin Lee CLarke. 
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Why Chevrons? 


Now that the Army has suddenly awakened after 
two decades of slumber and shaken off the yoke of tra- 
dition why can’t we go a step further and do away with 
chevrons. Our modern Army now has more stripes 
than a zebra. An insignificant detail . . . perhaps, but 
the ancient Roman rank and file wore no distinguish- 
ing badge of military rank. The name of the leader 
alone sufficed to make known his office. Caesar was 
synonymous with the title Emperor; Cornelius with 
Centurion, and so on. 

A fine display of chevrons is all right for the Buck- 
ingham Palace Guards and the Cadets at West Point, 
but a nuisance and an incongruous one in our present 
Army. In actual combat it is logical to assume that chev- 
rons draw fire from the enemy . . . in an effort to 
knock out the leaders. Officers and NCO’s of World 
War I wore slickers to conceal their rank or discarded 
their bars and chevrons altogether. 

Chevrons cou'd be supplanted by an inconspicuous 
device worn on the shirt collar and field cap. This could 
be extended to the steel helmet by means of paint. 
Wouldn't this also be more economical and alleviate 
wear and tear of uniforms?—JAwBone Corporat. 

- oe 


Dress Up 


It seems that all artic'es of uniform recently adopted 
have been designed chiefly with an eye to comfort. I 
have no quarrel with anyone who tries to make me com- 
fortable, for I agree heartily that a field uniform should 
be comfortable as well as durable. Here we took a step 
in the right direction when we eliminated the tight 
breeches and wrap leggins. 

But there is something still lacking when it comes to 
providing a suitable uniform that can be worn by a 
soldier off duty and that will make him take pride in his 
appearance. At beach resorts a slack suit is comfortable 
and appropriate, but one hardly expects to see such 
clothing at a dinner dance. 

I once served at a post where the majority of the 
officers had bought blue uniforms in order to be able in 
the evening to change to a fresh uniform which had not 
been worn to work during the day. The change to a 
smart uniform gave them a feeling of pride. This desire 
to be dressed up when going out is not confined to 
officers—every enlisted man would like to have a uni- 
form which would help him present a smart and 
so'dierly appearance when off duty. No one can take 
pride in himself or his clothes when his uniform is ill- 
fitting and when within a short time after putting it 
on he feels that he might as well be wearing denims. 

It may not be feasible at the present time to issue a 
dress uniform for wear when off duty because of the 
expense involved and the lack of material. But aren't 

tired of seeing soldiers off duty or on pass, wearing 
Khaki shirts and trousers which look as if the wearer 
had been on KP for a week, and the whole set off with 
the new “headgear”—the hat, field, cotton, khaki? 


\ctober 

If a dress uniform is not feasible, then mo: atten 
tion should be given to the care of the unifor.)< now 
issued to see that a man will at least be able +. wear , 
freshly laundered, neatly fitted uniform when «{{ dur, 


and that orders that the hat, field, cotton, khaki, |e worp 
only where it belongs—in the field—Mayor Burs 


teas oe 
First Aid 


During the last war American troops carried their 
first-aid packets attached to the right front side of their 
belts. Since the war for some unexplained reason 
these valuable little packets have had their position 
changed to the rear of the belt. There they are in a most 
awkward position for a wounded man to get at, for he 
must reach behind him and struggle with two recalci 
trant snaps before he can apply first aid. This is an un 
necessary strain on a casualty since any movement js 
painful. Let’s go practical and place these first-aid 


‘ packets where wounded men can get to them—on the 


front of the belt.—Lreurenant, NGUS. 


har ae 
Let G-2 Talk Back 


Let Author Stocker and Inventor Lynn (“Streamlin 
ing Intelligence,” August Cerebrations) put in another 
nickel and provide their little “black box” with a talking 
circuit all its own. Why? Well, it will obviate the neces 
sity for G-2 having to hold the EE-8 handset up to his 
face, tiring himself out while “getting intelligence over 
the phone.” 

But keep the gimmick simple for it’s difficult enough 
for gimmick experts to get our hair-brained ideas over, 
even though the bugler does exclaim: “You've got 
something there, brother,” and it does happen to be 
something that is as efficient as all get-out. 

All G-2 needs is a microphone conveniently located 
near him for talking directly into, and a “talk-listen’ 
switch near his left hand—the rest of the junk you can 
hide in the box. Fix it so that all the user needs to know 
in order to operate the gimmick is to throw the switch 
one way to talk and the other way to listen. 

This writer, assisted by another radio bug, four years 
ago designed such a gimmick and it was still working 
slick as ever when we left the old outfit. 

All the parts you need are an inexpensive micro 
phone, a peanut tube (requiring low operating voltage 
with very low current drain), a transformer (an old 
telephone coil will do in a pinch), a switch, and one ot 
two other salvaged radio parts. A BA-9 (4.5 volt) tele 
phone battery will be enough to kick the speaker's voice 
into the line. Any radio mechanic can build the thing in 
a very short time with circuit diagrams from almost anv 
good radio handbook. 

As long as we are going to have to listen to a loud- 
speaker, why not get a microphone and talk right back’ 

—SerRGEANT GrmmicK-ExP eet. 
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The Case for an Army Air Arm’ 


By SAGITTARIUS 


. The history of the campaigns that have fol- 
lowed in France, Greece and Crete have justified the 
fears that were expressed and I have no hesitation in 
suggesting that it is now clear to most of us who stand 
outside, but not very far outside, the arena, that unless 
the Army gets its own air arm, and gets it quickly, then 
we stand an excellent chance of being worsted every 
time we meet the German army in a large-scale military 
operation. The success of the combined operations un- 
der General Sir Archibald Wavell and Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Longmore in the Western Desert does nothing 
to disprove the foregoing assertion, for our opponents 
on that occasion were not Germans but Italians. 

It was said recently, in a responsible English news- 
paper (Sunday Times, June 15, 1941) that the question 
of army and air codperation was a delicate subject, for 
no one should want to derange anything that was at 
present being well done. Unfortunately, when we have 
come up against the Germans our army-air codperation 
has been anything but well done, as any officer or sol- 
dier who has fought in the campaigns in Norway, 
France, Greece or Crete would be willing to testify. 

To lay the blame for this unhappy state of affairs at 
the door of the Air Force alone would not be fair, 
though it is probable that the voice of history will have 
something to say at the expense of either the political 
courage or the military competence of those officers of 
the Royal Air Force who have been responsible for ad- 
vising the British war cabinet. Nevertheless, it is un- 
fortunately true that for at least the first eighteen 


—_— 


*From The Fighting Forces (British), August, 1941. 


months of what is probably the most vital war upon 
which the British nation has ever embarked, the Army 
has made no real attempt to obtain its own air arm. It has 
also failed to appreciate that against a German army 
with an air arm incorporated, a British army relying on 
assistance from an air component of insufficient and in- 
determinate strength, manned and tactically directed 
by people who are not and never will be soldiers, is 
almost certain to be defeated. Indeed, there is so far no 
evidence to suggest that this fact is appreciated even 
today. 

It is exceedingly fortunate for the British Empire that 
the Royal Navy did appreciate a similar situation as long 
ago as 1924, though it took even that politically power 
fully fighting service more than ten years to get all it 
wanted. 

The auguries for an Army air arm, therefore, are not 
good. It remains to be seen whether the effect of four 

campaigns lost in quick succession can overcome our 
characteristic dislike of changing our minds. The first 
change of mind must come from within the Army itself. 
The Army cannot reasonably expect the British nation 
to entrust it with a delicate and powerful weapon if the 
Army has neither the military wit nor the moral courage 
to ask for it. 

Perhaps it will be a good idea if we first of all clear 
the air with regard to the presence and performance of 
the independent air force—that force concerning which 
so much (yet not enough ) has been said in admiration 
ever since the war began. This is the force which con- 
tinues to bomb the German at home and in the Nether- 
lands and France, while at the same time defending the 
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home country passably well against the air invader. 
That the defense of Britain against air attack is only 
being performed passably well, and that the defense 
plans against air invasion give rise to a certain amount 
of misgiving, is, I suggest, a direct result of our not 
having set the Royal Air Force a reasonable and clearly 
defined task, i.e., that the Royal Air Force should be 
held responsible for the safety of the air above Britain, 
above British territorial waters, and above any land or 
territorial waters in the occupation of the British. 

If it had been laid down and accepted and understood 
that this was the task of the Royal Air Force, then it is 
fairly certain that in 1940 and 1941 the Chief of the 
Air Staff would have informed the British war cabinet 
unequivocally that the air could not be maintained 
over the British troops scattered widely throughout 
northern France, over the British troops in Greece, and 
over the British garrison in Crete. What would have 
happened afterwards might have been pretty much the 
same. The policy which rules campaigns is not always, 
and cannot always be, military policy. Nevertheless, if 
the Army had known that it would have to fight these 
battles in the face of enemy air supremacy, then the 
result would have been at least as useful and far more 
g'orious. Also, there would not have been left that 
aftertaste of doubt and bitterness which is momentarily 
clouding the English memory. 

It is, of course, quite possible that at any rate in 1941] 
the Chief of the Air Staff did report that the air in 
Greece and Crete could not be maintained. Then a 
difficult responsibility rested with the British war 
cabinet. If it was good policy to do what we did, as it 
may have been, would anything have been lost by 
letting subordinate military commanders know that air 
support was not going to be maintained? I doubt it. If 
a bluff which is certain to be called by the enemy in- 
volves deluding one’s own nation and one’s own sailors 
and soldiers, then it is likely to have disagreeable con- 
sequences which may considerably outweigh any sup- 
posed political gain. The values of the days of peace are 
not the same as the values of war. When war is on it is 
not gestures that count, but deeds. It is better to be 
accused of excessive caution today and congratulated on 
victory tomorrow, than to be complimented on a chiv- 
alrous action today and commiserated with on defeat 
tomorrow... . 

Up to as recently as January, 1941, the course for air 
mediante liaison officers at one of the schools for army 
codperation has been in charge of two excellent Army 
officers, though neither of them has had any practical 
experience of flying. The syllabus of training is based 
on the war 1914-18, plus a considerable growth of staff 
college “thusness,” and there is no doubt that if corps 
operation orders could win a battle, then we had the 
Germans well beaten in Crete and Greece, to say noth- 
ing of France and Norway. The basis of army coépera- 
tion as taught in this school is laid on the three founda- 
tions of tactical reconnaissance, photographic reconnais- 
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sance, and artillery reconnaissance. Thus it \\l] }¢ 
appreciated that the system bears about as mu 
semblance to the German idea as an elephant dc. 
camel. 

To begin with, it is doubtful if a corps operation order 
is the correct vehicle for the ordering of army-aii Cobp- 
eration. Long before the order had gone through the 
processes of being thought out, written down, distrib. 
uted and assimilated, the air situation with regard to 
troops . . . is likely to have changed very considerably. 

The many hours allotted to photographic reconnais- 
sance instruction during the course were mostly a waste 
of time, since they concerned the building up of strips 
(runs) and mosaics. . . . 

The Germans may make use of photographic strips 
or mosaics before a campaign opens, but all the evidence 
suggests that once it has opened the German has a more 
immediately effective use for his army coéperation air 
craft. In any case, strips and mosaics are not likely to 
be of much use to the fighting formations in the field, 
whatever they may be to army headquarters. The 
tempo of warfare has quickened. The fighting forma 
tions do not so much require the assistance of tactical or 
photographic reconnaissance, as of batteries of machine 
guns or bombs. While British aircraft are informing a 
British corps commander what they have seen at X, it 
is highly probable that German aircraft are assisting 
German troops to transfer the scene of battle to Y. 

The school presentation of tactical reconnaissance is 
equally unsatisfactory. . . . Long columns of troops of 
all arms move along first-class roads to a deployment 
area, with the heads of columns screened by reconnais 
sance troops assisted by small columns of tanks or 
AFV’s [armored fighting vehicles]. Batteries dig them 
selves in and provide camouflage for themselves. The 
defending force occupies successive lines of forward de 
fended localities in which they spend most of their 
time digging and wiring themselves in, most of the re 
mainder of their time Sas occupied in retiring to a 
fresh position. God knows when or how they eat or 
sleep. There is no suggestion or explanation concern 
ing the German technique as practiced successfully so 
far this war, which consists in advancing short columns 
on a wide front searching for the flanks of a strongly 
held position or the weak spot in a weakly held position 
There is no suggestion concerning how these maneu 
vers can and should be dealt with, although excellent 
opportunity is afforded to the air arm at the point where 
the enemy must concentrate his columns in order to get 
through or past the obstacle provided by the defenders 
There is no suggestion of the technique which will en 
able us to defeat the Germans, by opposing their line 
of short columns by a similar line of short columns 
which, once they have passed the interlacing point, can 
operate in the rear of the enemy, and consequently 
there is no suggestion that fighting formations down to 
infantry battalions and all formations of tanks and 
AFV’s will require their own aircraft. 
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:tillery reconnaissance is similarly dealt with, the 
war 1914-18 again being used as a model. Hostile bat- 
tery positions are first reported and then, as and when 
convenient . [sic] registered, their plastering or 
knocking out being reserved for Thursday week or this 
day next month according to the date the battle is going 
to be opened or the date on which the CCRA [Com- 
mander of Corps Royal Artillery] will have returned 
from leave. At the end of a laborious day’s work, hostile 
battery positions are finally plotted on the CCRA’s map 
and it is presumed that this officer then goes into con- 
ference with the corps commander and plans the work 
his batteries shall carry out the following day, regardless 
of the fact that tasks allotted will concern hostile bat- 
tery positions occupied at least twenty-four hours previ- 
ously. It is very nice and very thorough, but un- 
fortunately it is likely to be about twenty-three and a 
half hours too late. . 

It has been said that the British do not create . 

[sic] they evolve things. If this is correct, then we 
evolved things in connection with air military coépera- 
tion far more readily and quickly in the last war than we 
have done in this war. Why? I suggest that the answer 
is because we were soldier-airmen with an intimate 
knowledge of the military machine and the chances of 
the battlefield, and an equally intimate knowledge of 
the possibilities and limitations of airplanes. Corps 
commanders did not tell us what to do: we told them 
what we could do and also what we could not do. We 
should tell them something quite different today, but 
unfortunately they now have their own inspiration 
based on tradition and precedent, and they prefer to tell 
us. It is good for discipline, but 1 wonder if a little more 
discipline for the body and a little less for the mind 
would not bring us nearer and quicker to victory. 

It is worth remembering some of the reasons for giv- 
ing the Navy its own air arm. One of the most im- 
portant was that it is a nuisance and a hindrance for one 
fighting service to have to explain all about itself and 
its tasks to another fighting service. There is not time 
for people to get behind each other's minds even if 
there is the will. Effective people are necessarily indi- 
vidualists. The greater the expert, the more difficult 
does he find it to explain whys and wherefores. His 
mind is continually functioning ahead. He does not 
know how much he can take for granted in the other 
man’s mind. He cannot trust the other man’s judg- 
ment in affairs which concern both trades, because he 
knows that much that he himself knows from experi- 
ence, the other man only knows from hearsay. Contra- 
wise, he himself suffers under the same handicap. Each 
hghting service forms a close province in which every 
feature requires explaining to a visitor from another 
fighting service. While the Air Force inevitably con- 
siders an airplane as the essential vehicle round which 
to build up a plan of operations, the Navy and Army 
equally inevitably consider the airplane merely as a 
useful vehicle with which to assist naval or military op- 
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erations. To the Army, an airplane appears more often 
than not to be nothing but an air-mobile battery of 
machine guns, or a frightfully superior mortar. This is 
quite correct from an Army point of view, but it is 
heresy to the Air Force 

The German Army goes to war both on the ground 
and in the air, operating as one machine. Between the 
German Army in the air and the German Army on the 
ground there is no “Passed to you, please, for informa 
tion, elucidation and necessary action.” There is no 
planning a campaign and then an air plan tacked on. 
There is no “Sorry; cannot spare any airplanes today.” 
There is no “This is the plan and this is the day it will 
be put into action, whether your airplanes are available 
or not. 

For the first eighteen months of the war, British air 
military codperation has depended to a great extent on 
“the air component,” which has proved in practice to be 
a nebulous affair of uncertain strength and composition. 
Air Force personnel with neither experience of nor 
liking for army coéperation work are liable to be called 
upon to serve with the Army. The Army Coéperation 
Command, founded about nine months ago, is a hybrid, 
subject to all the afflictions which pursue hybrids. Army 
staff officers stuffed full of old-fashioned military ideas 
are trying to codperate with Air Force staff officers 
whose ignorance of soldiering is probably abysmal and 
whose private opinion of the Army is probably not alto 
gether flattering. The thing will not work. The correct 
use of airplanes by the Army is not an affair for staff 
direction so much as for regimental handling. The 
sooner the Army loses its exaggerated respect for the air 
arm in realizing that as far as it is concerned an airplane 
is nothing more than a gun, a battery of machine guns, 
a mortar, ora mobile OP . . . [sic] the better for the 
success of British campaigns. 

So far, attention has been paid to what might be de 
scribed as the academic side of the argument. Are there 
any practical suggestions worth making which could be 
put into operation almost immediately before we have 
had time to buy some more expensive experience? The 
following suggestions are made as something to argue 
about and build upon. They have the merit of being 
practical and quick, and the putting of them into prac 
tice would not so much involve that swapping horses 
in midstream which the English do not like, as provid 
ing additional horses of a commoner, cheaper and more 
plentiful breed. If they were found to do the work 
better, then the original horse can be returned to what 
I believe to be his correct duty, that is, the keeping of 
the English upper air wherever the English are. 

The scale of provision of aircraft for the Army might 
allow for at least two airplanes per battalion of infan 
try and section of tanks, and at least one airplane for 
each battery of artillery. The infantry and tank co. 
operation aircraft would be in use continually during 
daylight hours and the second machine would be neces- 
sary not only on account of casualty replacement but 
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also because of the many hours ot maintenance neces- 
sary on an airplane. 

The airplanes provided might be mass-produced, 
strongly built, and armored on the underneath side and 
up the sides for at least eighteen inches over vital places 
(seating accommodation, gas tank, engine). They 
need only be equipped with the minimum of low-alti- 
tude flying instruments and apparatus. They might 
have a 20-mm. cannon as defensive armament. Their 
offensive armament should, I think, be bombs in prefer- 
ence to machine guns. Their protective armor should 
be proof against light quick-firing guns at a thousand 
feet. 

The airplanes provided should be stable yet quickly 
maneuverable both into and out of a spin. They should 
be capable of being flown as slowly as forty-five miles an 
hour and as fast as a hundred and fifty miles an hour. 

They should, I think, rely on their cannon for pro- 
tection against dive-bombers. Against fighters their best 
protection would be to their usual [low] operative height 
combined with their capacity for being stalled, tail-slid, 
and spun at the critical moment of attack. 

They should be capable of being flown from any rea- 

sonable-sized field. 
_ They should be the property of the unit to which 
they belonged, flown and manned by personnel of that 
unit. They should be used operationally by battalion 
commanders or battery or tank section commanders as 
part of the unit personnel and equipment. 

They might be maintained by personnel of the 
RAOC [Royal Army Ordnance Corps] attached to the 
unit. 

The flying training course for unit personnel should 
not be more than two months’ duration. (The RAF 
proved in an interesting experiment before the war that 
it was possible to train pilots to fly a service type ab 
initio state in four weeks of good weather.) 

Personnel other than pilots might join the flying 
course when it was half completed, in order to get 
accustomed to their air duties and the pilots with whom 
they would go into action. 

Instructors should be drawn from the Army or from 
the Auxiliary Flying Transport Service, in order to get 
away from the specialized type of Air Force instructor. 
RAOC maintenance personnel should be trained in a 
course lasting about a month at a civil aircraft factory or 
a civil school. If this period be considered extravagantly 
short, I am able to state from my own experience that 
it is care to train a bright youngster to look after a 
simple aircraft fitted with an unsupercharged engine, 
in not more than three weeks. Needless to say, this 
does not include major overhauls and repairs of a work- 
shop nature. 

While these special airplanes were being manu- 
factured, the Army might take over immediately the 
hundreds of light airplanes which are now lying idle in 


‘ober 
hangars all over the country. There are sufficie: \my 
officer ier already to provide instructors, and fore 
the end of this summer a start could be made \. \; the 


training of several hundred more pilots and ty the 
number of RAOC aircraft maintenance person: 
airplane crews other than pilots. 

If manufacture in America and the Empire wee put 
in hand immediately, mass-produced army codperation 
aircraft could be made available in large numbers by 
next spring. : 

A proportion of light airplanes already available 
might be manned and handed over to certain infantry, 
tank and gunner units, immediately, so that experience 
could be gained both in connection with operations and 
maintenance. 

The essential is speed. Do it now, or risk losing more 
campaigns. Give the task to some officer who has had 
a lot of practical experience of both flying and soldier- 
ing, and who is both able and willing to himself fly con- 
tinually. Let him pick his own team. Make him re- 
sponsible directly to the chief of staff. Keep his rank 
low, not higher than lieutenant colonel, for as long as 
possible. Avoid the creation of a separate staff or de- 
partment . . . [sic] make the fellow worry things out 
with battalion commanders and junior heads of services 
concerned. 

A hundred bad airplanes given to the Army this year 
are better than five hundred good ones given next year. 
A thousand mass-produced flying soapboxes next spring 
would be worth far more than the equivalent number 
of beautifully built RAF products fitted with every 
imaginable gadget. Keep the RAF out of it. They are 
far too highly specialized for Army purposes and needs. 
Keep Army staff officers out of it for as long as possible. 
Let the fighting-formation commanders have full op- 
erative technical and administrative control over officers, 
men, and machines. It is their war. If they do not and 
cannot appreciate how to use the air weapon for them- 
selves, the General Staff will never be able to teach 
them, for there is not time. There are two ways of 
teaching an individual to swim: one is to instruct him 
and the other is to throw him into the water. This is 
the time for the latter method. Regimental officers 
have brains and energy: give them an opportunity to 
use them. 

Some of these arguments and some of these phrases 
have been used before. They are none the worse for 
all that. They were put forward before we lost the cam- 
paigns in France, Greece.and Crete. It is possible that 
we had to lose the French campaign: that no hastily 
improvised Army Air Arm would have saved us. But if 
something had been done immediately after June, 1940, 
to provide the field armies with aircraft of their own, it 
is reasonable to suggest that we might have done a lot 
better in Greece and Crete. Do it now. Do it hastily. 
improvise, but do it now. . . . 
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|: as pretty well agreed three months ago, by those 
Ame ‘can commentators who were willing to estimate 
the «uation at all, that the German forces in Russia 
would by now be dusting off their hands somewhere 
wel! over toward the Ural Mountains. But there is 
actu.!!y good reason to wonder whether the Nazi High 
Command itself ever figured on finishing the job in 
that brief a time. Certainly the belief that the war 
pote ntial of the Soviet Union was rapidly growing to 
a great size has never been discounted by German 
military writers for a number of years back. 

As long ago as 1936, in a yearbook issued with the 
assistance of government officials (Kriegswirtschaftliche 
lahresberichte; Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt: Hamburg, 
1936), Major Karl Spalcke wrote as follows: “Soviet 
Russia has enough food and a thoroughly efficient basis 
for developing her armaments industry. In the produc- 
tion of such important raw materials as coal, iron ore, 
iron, and steel, Soviet Russia has already moved up 
into the front ranks of the big modern powers.” 

But Dr. Ervin Haudann’s book of 1937 on the 
motor production possibilities of the Soviet nation 
(Das Motorisierungspotential der Sowjetunion: Han- 
seatische Verlagsanstalt) deals with the collectivization 
of agriculture, which has brought about an enormous 
increase in the production of agricultural machinery, 
particularly combined reaping-and-threshing machines 
and tractors. He points out that Soviet Russia with her 
300,000 tractors already in agriculture then had the 
largest tractor park in the world, and that these tractors 
are of importance not only for agriculture but also for 
war purposes because in the event of war it might not be 
very difficult to turn tractors into tanks. “The far- 
reaching standardization,” he writes, “which has taken 
place in the production of tractors in the Soviet Union 
is of importance not only economically but also mili- 
tarily. This standardization has been made possible by 
concentrating tractor production in four big works in 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Charkov and Tcheliabinsk. . . . 

“The advantages of Soviet Russian tractor production 
are of direct importance for the practical use of tractors 
in agriculture, but beyond that they increase the possi- 
bilities of using the tractor for military purposes. The 
tractor represents a valuable military traction arm only 
when, apart from being serviceable, it can be produced 
on a large scale, and when the simple and att replace- 
ment of spare parts is assured. In the event of war, 
standardized production in series is the necessary guar- 
antee for a sufficient supply. 

“Proceeding from a recognition of this fact, the 
whole of the motorcar and tractor production of the 
Soviet Union was built up within the framework of 
the Five-Year Plans chiefly from the standpoint of sub- 
sequent military needs. In her tractor factories (many 
rtments of which are already working exclusively 


for the needs of the Red Army) the Soviet Union has a 
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branch of production capable of expanding in the 
event of war which can already produce in mass quan- 
tities. Preparations have already been made in the ap- 
propriate factories for a switch-over from the production 
of tractors for agricultural purposes to the production 
of tanks and tractors for military purposes, and in the 
event of need the change-over could take place fairly 
quickly.” 

This German writer sums up his conclusions on 
military motorization as follows: 

“As a result of experience gained during the World 
War the Soviet Union quickly recognized the possibili 
ties and advantages of the use of the motor in various 
branches of national defense, and this recognition has 
been put into practice by motorizing the army in 
tensively and on a wide scale. In a comparatively short 
space of time the Soviet Government has succeeded in 
motorizing the Red Army to such an extent that today 
it must be regarded as one of the best equipped armies 
in the world.” Remember, this was in 1937. 

The prospects of future development were favorable 
thinks Dr. Haudann: 

“The preliminary conditions for ‘technical recon 
struction’ were created by the Five-Year Plans. In this 
way the Red Army has been brought forward into the 
front ranks of the highly mechanized military powers. 
However, the development of military mechanization 
in the Soviet Union makes it appear quite possible that 
there will be further mechanization in all arms. 

“Today the Red Army possesses in all probability the 
most modern, and in any case the most numerous, park 
of armored vehicles of all kinds. The individual types 
have been largely built with especial reference to terri 
torial peculiarities and the tactical and operative con 
siderations to which these give rise. The Soviet Union 
is keeping well abreast of all new developments on the 
field of mechanization by the regular introduction of 
new technically and tactically more perfected types, and 
by the scrapping of all obsolete material, and she is in 
possession of all the industrial and technical possibilities 
for doing so.” 

This German writer then asks whether Soviet Rus 
sia's industry would be in a position to meet the tre 
mendously increased requirements of modern warfare, 
and he comes to the conclusion that as far as field 
mechanization and the air arm are concerned it would 
be: “The question as to whether industrial production 
could be sufficiently increased to meet the requirements 
of a modern war with regard to motorization must, in 
view of the present state of Soviet industry, be answered 
in the affirmative though with certain reservations.” 

It is important to note also that almost all the 
branches of industry concerned are completely modern 
and have been built from the beginning with a view 
to their protection against all forms of enemy attack. 
With the exception of one important war industry, oil, 
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these industries are all hundreds of kilometers away 
from the threatened frontiers. 

Here Dr. Haudann writes: “The vital industries 
necessary for the maintenance and progress of Soviet 
Russia's motorization are all, with the exception of the 
older works in Leningrad, situated far away from the 
frontier in Central Russia, on the Volga and in the 
border districts of Europe and Asia. It is therefore 
hardly likely that the Soviet Union could be deprived 
of any of the industries necessary for the maintenance 
of her motorization-potential by enemy attack. These 
industries are situated so far in!and that even the loss 
of an area of 500 kilometers in depth inland would 
represent no serious danger to the production of motors, 
tractors, tanks and aeroplanes.” (It should be remem- 
bered that the old Russian border, not the border 
through Poland, is meant here.) 

The most vulnerable spot in Soviet Russia’s prose- 
cution of the war, and in the motorization of the Red 
Army is, according to the opinion of numerous Ger- 
man experts, the oil supply. Both Russian agriculture 
and the Red Army need oil. In the Kriegswirtschaftliche 
Jahresberichte is the following: 

“The collectivization of agriculture means the dis- 
placement of the horse and other draft animals by the 
tractor. During the period of collectivization there was 
such wholesale destruction of horses and other draft 
animals that Russian agriculture today is dependent 
for better or for worse on the tractor, and therefore on 
the industrial sector of the economic system. Formerly 
Russian agriculture, conducted a'most entirely by ani- 
mal traction, was practically untouched by industrial 
development. But today a hold-up in the production 
of motorcars, tractors, etc., and therefore a stoppage of 
supplies to agriculture, might well call into question 
the success of a whole sowing or harvesting campaign. 
The columns of the Russian press are sufficient indi- 
cation of the difficulties met with in supplying and 
maintaining the Soviet Russian tractor park. 

“A factor of decisive importance is that the whole 
system of collectivization and tractorization stands or 


tober 
falls with the prompt supply of the necessary 1) :ntitie« 
of oil fuel. The primary basis for the supply of ‘his oj] 
fuel is the big oil district around Baku, wh sup. 


plies approximately eighty per cent of all Sovic: Rys 
sia’s needs. In other words, oil fuel has to be dist:ibuted 
over the whole agricultural area of Soviet Russi from 
a source of supply lying on the borders. Agricul:ure js 
therefore further dependent on the more or less e‘ficien: 
workings of transport, and in particular on the efficiency 
of the railways. 

“This threefold dependence of Soviet Russian agri 
culture, on the production of tractors, etc., on oi! fuel. 
and on the transport system. will represent a very seri 
ous problem in the event of war. 

“The authorities responsible for the prosecution of 
the war will therefore be faced with a further important 
task: how to ensure the maintenance of the usual sup 
plies of oil fuel for agriculture while at the same time 
moving the maximum number of troops and matériel in 
the shortest possible space of time.” 

The extraordinarily great motorization of the Red 
Army would not have been possible without the excep- 
tionally extensive development of the Russian industry 
in general. Investigations carried out by the German 
Institute for Business Research (Institut fiir Konjunk- 
turforschung of Berlin which has been issuing weekly 
reports for many years) go to show that whereas the 
whole industrial production of Soviet Russia was only 
3.7 per cent of the world’s production of basic materials 
in 1929, it had risen to just short of 12 per cent by 
1939. This would place Russia ahead of all powers but 
the United States and Germany as of that date. It is 
therefore not surprising that the German authority. Dr. 
Haudann, should in the conclusion of his study of 
Soviet motorization write as follows: “. . . it mav be 
supposed that the existing motorization, its supplies and 
reserves, plus the system of industrial armaments pro 
duction a'ready set up in time of peace—in brief, the 
motorization-potential of the USSR—can be effectively 
put to use for a war of perhaps six months’ or a years 
duration.” 


”0 YW W , 
Going by the Book 


. . . Astrict application of the various rates of march set forth in 
neatly compiled tables of logistics, without consideration of the spe- 
cial conditions prevailing, may easily disrupt an operation. Obstacles 
will arise, mishaps will occur, hostile activities will intervene—and 
without ample allowance for these unforeseen inevitabilities, the 
most promising plans will, at the ‘very outset, be sadly disjointed. 


—Infantry in Battle. 
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te \TE FIRST CLASS JOHN F. BAIRD is a member of 
mpany A, 29th Infantry, 4th Motorized Division, 

Fs rt Benning. He contributes a regular co'umn to 

e Ivy Leaf, the lively weekly of “The Rollin’ 
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|1EUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD, a former member of 
the French Armored Force, received his military 
education at Saumur Military Academy, graduating 
in April 1940, just in time for the Battle of France. 
He was released by the French Army in August 1940, 
and made his way to the United States by way of 
North Africa. He has taken the initial steps toward 
becoming an American citizen. 
















G. V., who is a contributor of many years’ standing au- 
thorizes us to disclose only the fact that he is an In- 
fantryman. 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL CHARLES E. KILBOURNE, who 
has had a long and distinguished Army career, began 
his service as a second lieutenant, Signal Corps, in 
‘98. Later he saw service in the Infantry, Field Artil- 
lery. and Coast Artillery, achieving the temporary 
grade of brigadier general during the World War. 
He won his permanent star in 1928 and in 1935 was 
promoted major general. After retiring in 1936 he 
became superintendent at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and this summer was appointed lieutenant gen- 
eral, Virginia Militia, commanding the state defense 
forces. His decorations include the Medal of Honor, 
the Distinguished Service Cross, and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 
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CaPTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, a 

native of Nebraska, is a member of the West Point 

Class of 1929. He heads the intelligence section, of- 
fice of the Chief of — 










CAPTAIN FREDERICK P. TODD served in the Seventh New 
York for several years before coming to Washington 
to take his present post on the staff of the National 
Archives. He is the secretary of the American Mili- 
tary Institute and formerly edited its quarterly jour- 
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THE 
OFFICER'S 
GUIDE 


The soundest and most complete hand- 


book for the officer—young and old. 
Especially valuable to the new officer 


and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 


$2.50 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








New! 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 

in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 


In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 


Then too, there is included: 


Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 

Infantry pack and equipment 

The Articles of War 


Fabkote Binding: 50c . Cloth Binding: 75¢ 


Discounts on Quantity Orders. 





Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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Our Own Close Interests 


Getting Ahead—But Not As Fighting Men 


GETTING AHEAD IN YOUR NEW ARMY. By Frank 
White and Captain Herbert B. Mayer. Preface by 
Major George Fielding Eliot. Illustrations by “Wally” 
Wallgren. Boston: Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1941. 145 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.25. 


A reviewer of military books, sitting at a desk a long 
way from the troops in the field, can easily get the wrong 
slant on what is going on out there. It is even possible to 
get an idea of the new young American soldier that is a 
long way off-base. But I'll take that risk and say that I 
don’t think for a moment that the American soldier of 
today has to be preached at or kidded along or continually 
given big-brotherly advice in a condescending tone of ex- 
perience. Yet that in general is what this little book does. 

I'm also of the opinion that today’s American soldier 
new to the Army is a damned good man, physically and 
mentally, to begin with. He is not the “sallow, stoop- 
shouldered civilian” spoken of in this book written for him 
to read. Certainly by any 1917-18 standards, he is a 
healthier and keener and wiser recruit than the Army has 
ever had before. 

It is always best if the things a young soldier wants to 
know can be given him in his own language. Or if not 
in his own way of speaking, then in straight, simple, direct 
phrases with a minimum of lecturing and persuasion. It is 
all right, for example, to tell him he can get a lot of good 
advice from a noncom who has had some years of Army 
experience. But there is no need to take the attitude of 
leading the new soldier by the hand illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Travel light. Every old-timer will tell it 
to you. Every seasoned soldier will repeat it. And their ad- 
vice is worth taking. Travel light when you start and you 
won't have to go through the small but acute agonies 
caused by the teasing of your fellow recruits or by the 
loss of your favorite girl’s gift.” Moreover, such words and 
phrases as “acute . cored “teasing,” and “favorite girl” 
miss the language of today’s generation completely. 

Another passage gives four rules for getting ahead in 
the Army. Listen to them: “To smile cheerily; to show an 
understanding of the other fellow’s point of view; to give 
him that shot of mental tonic that will make him feel he 
is important; to be a good listener.” It seems to me that any 
army in which these four rules might form the primary 


attitude for gaining promotion, could only develop int 
an army of Fuller-brush yes-men, in the best tradition of 
winning friends and influencing people. (And if that's an 
insult to Fuller-brush technique, I apologize on the spot 

The book also tells the recruit, almost the first shot out of 
the box, to take his mess equipment to the nearest ordnance 
or other machine shop and get it buffed to a brilliant polish 
—not so that it will flash in the sun when the enem 
bombers come attacking later on—but as a way to get ahead 
in the Army. It also makes mention of a lad who gains fay 
orable attention at inspection through a tailor-made over 
coat presented to him by his mother. 

We find a number of old friends among the characters 
of this book. There is, for example, a “peppery major,” 2 
“gruffly determined” sergeant, a “quavering rookie,” and 2 
“topkick” with a “stentorian bellow.” Also to be found is 
the “lowly buck private.” There are also a number of in 
accuracies. I got the idea in one place that throughout his 
service the new soldier would sleep with “sheets and white 
cased pillow.” No advice was to be found as to how to bed 
down in the field. In the description of the reception of 
new cadets at the United States Miltary Academy there are 
seven or eight errors in two pages. The book lays stress on 
the purchase and use of saddle soap to preserve leather 
few things will do a better job of rotting shoe leather in 
the end than the regular application of saddle soap. 

The book also contains a good many ten-dollar words 
For example, “tenet,” “median,” “formalized,” “hypo 
chondriac,” “psychoneurotic,” “collating,” “robot-like,” “firs 
days of acclimatization.” There are plenty of men in the 
New Army who can understand these words without a dic 
tionary. But there are also plenty who can't. 

Wallgren’s cartoons deserve a far better text. 

The book I am hanging this sour criticism on probabl\ 
isn’t as bad as I’ve made it sound. Besides, the editor of The 
Journat tells me that he had to write for a review-cop) 
of it and that a reviewer, according to the best traditions of 
book-reviewing, is supposed to go easy on a book thus ac 
quired for review. I’m sorry. The best I can do is to apole 
gize for breaking a tradition. These days, the National De 
fense comes first. 

The book contains a foreword by Major George Fielding 
Eliot which says, “There are a many handbooks. 
guides and manuals for the budding soldier, but this book 
seems to me to fill a need not quite met by others—a cleat 
statement, in clear American phraseology, of the Amys 
little ways and customs as well as its opportunities.” 
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Defense of Cities 


PLAN \ED ARP. By Tecton, Architects. Brooklyn: 
Ch: nical Publishing Company, 1941. 138 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.50. 


JR |. AID DEFENSE (CIVILIAN). By Curt Wachtel. 
~ Brooklyn: Chemical Publishing Company, 1941. 244 
Pes. Iustrated; Index; $3.50. 


Although both of these books are written primarily for 
the civilian interested in the proper defense of his city 
against air attack, there is much of interest in them for the 
military reader. Planned ARP was prepared by a firm of 
architects which was requested by the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury in England to advise 
the Council on whether the available basements in the 
cities were suitable for use as public shelters. This book has 
many illustrations and diagrams and is one of the first books 
issued in the United States that goes into detailed planning 
for the protection of cities against air attack. Without at- 
tempting to give an opinion which should come better 
from an experienced architect I would nevertheless say that 
city authorities and the commanders of military communi- 
ties throughout the country could study Planned ARP to 
their profit. With London, Hamburg, Berlin, Moscow, and 
the other bombed cities in our minds and with the range of 
bombers extending by hundreds of miles with each new 
model there is also no excuse whatever for any city of this 
country to delay its air raid planning, whether or not it 
sees fit to spend a cent otherwise for such protection. 

Air Raid Defense also has a good deal of practical ma- 
terial in it, particularly in the part concerned with the 
evacuation of cities and the training of air raid defense 
personnel. Some of the other parts of Air Raid Defense 
have been covered better in other works. 

We should not have to depend, however, on such indi- 
vidually produced books for the best information on proper 
air raid measures. The matter is now a subject for extensive 
combined government and municipal research, the results 
of which are now being produced in books available to the 
public at low cost as they appear. 
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THE RED DECADE. By Eugene Lyons. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merril Company, 1941. 402 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


If all the brainpower that has gone into pro-Com- 
munistic analysis, argument, and reasoning during the 
ten years of which this author writes, had been turned 
toward the actual problems facing this country (including 
that of a proper National Defense) instead of being 
centered upon what amounts to a new and highly compli- 
cated religion, we wouldn't be in the shape we're in to- 
day. But between pure fanaticism and the wish to believe 
in a solution for the ills of the world—one that permitted 
endless discussion in words of foggy meaning—many intel- 
ligent people became associated in varying degree with 
what were nothing short of international plotters of trouble. 
Mr. Lyons does a splendid job of reminding a good many 
Americans that they have come perilously near being 
either fools or traitors. At the same time, his is not the book 
of an alarmist. It is a level-headed story of Communism in 
the United States of recent years. 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


Waterproof paper binding ... .$1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Infantry in Battle 
A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 


dents. 
$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Complete Tactics 


Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 
in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader— 
officer and noncom—should thumb this book 
until he knows its contents perfectly. 


Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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German Psychological 
Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


As covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published by the Committee for National Mo- 
rale. 


$2.50 








Generals and Generalship 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD 
PERCIVAL WAVELL 


A Master Explains His Art 
Fifty Cents 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. - 

00 








BINDERS 


For 
Army Regulations 


Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals 


Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 


$1.50 


(20% discount in lots of ten or more, 
f.0.b. Washington ) 


tober 
Historian’s Defense Ideas 


DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAS. By André C}.. ame 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, | 304 
Pages; Maps; $3.00. . 


The author of this book, a French historian, \eljeye. 
that it is “a grave error to seek the explanation of :h¢ fall 
of France in her military defeat. In reality . . . ba: 
won in peacetime . . .” France, he feels, was <i 
when she entered the war. 

Mr. Chéradame also suggests that the invasion of some 
part of the Americas may be closer than we think. He wrote. 
however, before the fighting began in Russia. He sees , 
landing on some part of the Americas as an operation con 
ducted by long-distance transport planes in codperation 
with local sympathizers at the point of landing. The av. 
thor is inclined to make dogmatic military statements with 
out sufficiently detailed reasoning. The author does point 
out soundly that it is an error for the people “who have 
to improvise their defense, to believe themselves obliged 
to imitate the Germans in the type of war material and 
the kind of army to create.” We must, he feels, “find ney 
conceptions capable of being realized so rapidly and in 
such an unexpected fashion that it will be the German; 
who in their turn will be beaten by speed.” He is strong 
for what he calls “guerrilla armies,” and thinks that great 
numbers might well be equipped with caliber .22 repeat 
ing rifles which are not difficult to manufacture and ax 
of reasonable price. He offers this as one very rapid means 
of defense, pointing out that 82,000,000 people of age 
bears arms in the Americas could thus be armed for less 
than two billion dollars. Certainly the author has inter 
esting ideas, presented in a readable manner. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. Volume I: 1492-1865, by 
Homer Carey Hockett; Volume II: 1865-1940, by Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1941. Illustrated; Index; $7.50 the set. 


This standard two-volume history is an exceptional) 
readable one now being issued in a third edition. The 
story of the nation flows along in its pages with little o! 
the traditional turgidness of much historical writing. The 
illustrations are well-chosen and the maps are clear. 

The Political and Social Growth of the American People 
however, shares one usual fault of such works: in neither 
volume is the entry “National Defense” to be found in 
the index. The wars of the United States are covered 
briefly but adequately for a work of general history. Bu: 
our willingness to neglect the National Defense between 
wars and the stupendous cost this has brought when war 
did come, is not considered by these authors as an aspect 
of social development worth any particular comment 
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SPRING 1940. By Stuart David Engstrand. New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 357 Pages; $2.5 


A war novel that has been well received by various te 
viewers. The story is laid in Norway and the Nazi seizure 
of the country forms the background for its action. There * 
much of the life in Norwegian lumber camps and othe: 


POPPI ERE EE KEE EERE scenes of the country. It is also a book of fast action. 
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R.O.T.C. Texts 


ROT? MANUAL, INFANTRY, 24rx Eprrion. Harris- 
bur: Military Service Publishing Company, 1941. Basic 
Course: Volume I, $2.00 paper, $2.50 buckram; Volume 
iI, $1.00 paper, $1.50 buckram; Volumes I-II combined, 
$2.50 paper, $3.00 cloth; Advanced Course: Volume III, 
$2.75 paper, $3.25 buckram; Volume IV, $2.25 paper, 
$2.75 buckram; Volumes III-IV combined, $4.50 paper, 


¢5.00 buckram. Illustrated; Indexed. 


[hese new ROTC manuals have had a complete re- 
vision in all respects over last year’s. All parts have been 
checked and late changes incorporated, every section of the 
manuals dealing with tactics has been completely re- 
written to agree with official manuals issued during the past 
vear. And in all other ways they appear to be thoroughly 
up to date. It is well that this has been done, because al- 
though they are important books in every year, they are of 
greater importance to the National Defense during this 
present year than they have ever been before. 

' In the 2,000 pages of these manuals is to be found by 
far the finest compilation of military knowledge for ROTC 
students published in America. The books contain a few 
errors, Which are to be expected when a project as large 
as they represent requires a major revision. All of these, 
however, are to be covered in changes to be issued to all 
who use the books. The Military Service Publishing Com- 

any, with these conscientiously and ably prepared man- 
uals, fills a vital need in American military education. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL. By I. F. Stone. New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1941. 266 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


This author sails into the delays of the first year of 
National Defense, with names, dates, and places. There is 
some sharp criticism in Business as Usual, and some of 
it is unquestionably well-taken. The author feels that 
continuing social reform is essential in the National De- 
fense. “Men fight best,” he writes, “for that in which they 
have a stake. A century and a half ago the stake the middle 
classes and the workers asked was a stake in the decisions 
of their government. Today the stake the masses ask is se- 
curity of livelihood. So strong is this demand that many 
men are willing to give up freedom to think for freedom 
from want. I believe that the people of the dictatorships 
are learning that freedom from want is an insecure thing 
without the political freedom. . . .” Mr. Stone is Wash- 
ington correspondent of the liberal weekly, The Nation. 

“Sage. See 


INSIGNIA OF THE SERVICES. By Captain Paul 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. II- 
lustrated in color; $1.50. 


A most attractive presentation of insignia and the uni- 
forms on which they are worn in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. The author says in his foreword that the 
purpose of his book is “to enable civilians to tell the rank 
or grade and branch of a man in uniform.” It could also 
well have been his purpose to show a hundred fine service 
ypes in his splendid sketches. Insignia of the Services is 
an ably-done book, particularly admirable for its art, 
brevity, and clearness. I particularly recommend it as a 


sift 0 theme tiles aoe cill mystified by uniforms and the 
insignia of rank. 


$= 
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The United States Army 


By LT. COL. EARL C. EWERT 


A good picture, in words and illustrations, of 
our New Army. 


$1.25 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics. 223 pages. Illustrated. 


$2.00 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 
and other naval information. 


$2.00 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the 
Coast Guard 


By HICKMAN POWELL 


A good picture of an important adjunct of 
our defenses. 


$2.00 
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Cross Winds of Empire 


By LT. COL. W. E. REMINGTON 


Deals with the Philippines, Malaysia and the 
southern islands below them. 


$3.00 








Military and Naval 


Recognition Book 
By CAPTAIN J. W. BUNKLEY, U.S.N. 


Decorations and Insignia—the world’s armies 
and navies. Hundreds of illustrations. 


$2.50 








The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 
$2.50 








Allenby: A Study in 


Greatness 


By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell 
$3.00 








Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—readable—accurate. 


$3.00 








America 
By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


A clear and simple statement of American aims. 
$.25 
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October 
HOW TO BECOME AN OFFICER, U. S. My. p, 


Major Arthur Vollmer. New York: Hastin.. Hous 

1941. 98 Pages; $1.00. 

This little book appears to have, collected in its | yes, Jat. 
and accurate information on the different metho. . of gain 


ing a commission in the Army. The chapte: entitled 
“Personalities” is a bit heavy going in part, and does no, 
seem to be necessary to the rest of the book. It does, hoy 
ever, contain some good quotations and the old ::ied and 
true A Message to Garcia is included. 

A big virtue of How to Become an Officer, U.S. Arm, 
is its brevity and arrangement. The information is here, jp 
less than a hundred pages. An index would have improved 
the book. 

, ae 
I AM AN AMERICAN. Edited by Robert Spiers Benjs 


min. New York: Alliance Book Corporation, 194], 176 
Pages; $1.50. 


This book is published with the codperation of the Im 
migration Service of the United States Department of 
Justice, which has been sponsoring the “I am an American’ 
radio series from which much of the material in the book 
has been drawn. It contains an introduction by Archibald 
MacLeish, American poet and Librarian of Congress, and 
a foreword by Attorney General Francis Biddle. It is ; 
splendid and sincere collection of statements by famous 
naturalized Americans. 

Among them are Dr. Albert Einstein, Claudette Colber 
William S. Knudsen, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Luise Rainer 
Dr. Thomas Mann, Senator Robert S. Wagner, Dr. Walte: 
Damrosch, and Emil Ludwig. There is some first-rate 
writing here, too. 
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WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? By Charles E. Merriam 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 115 Pages 
$1.00. 


It seems to me that there is a lot of language in thes 
lectures without clearly expressed reasoning behind it 
I imagine the lectures were much more forceful and effec 
tive as such. 

9 "ale 
CHALLENGE TO KARL MARX. By John Kenneth 
Turner. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 41! 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


In extremely readable fashion this author takes apar 
writer after writer who has dished out Marxist nonsense 
There is not much left of the “prodigious pretentions’ of 
Marx and Engels and their “universal” and “absolute 
laws when this author gets through with them. The same 
goes for many followers or pseudo-followers of Marx anc 
Engels. At the same time the work is no mere counter blas 
but a carefully reasoned analysis. 
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THE BOY SCOUT’S YEARBOOK OF PATRIOTIC 
STORIES. By Franklin K. Mathiews. New Yor 
Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 310 Pages; $2.00 


There are a lot of good stories here, some of them ex 
ceedingly well done. This is the twenty-sixth consect 
tive year that such an annual collection has been printe¢ 
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The World Sector 


The Mind of the Nazi 


PATI! RN OF CONQUEST. By Joseph C. Harsch. 
Nev York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 309 
Pages; $2.50. 


There is more sensible and informative comment in this 
book than in any other so far written for the general public 
on the German nation and its army. Another of its im- 


portant merits is its lack of sensationalism. Mr. Harsch 
has written it with a good deal of restraint, though with 
emphasis all the more effective when he uses it. Not that it 
isa heavy book to read. Far from it. The author puts his 
news over with the effectiveness that only a few other 
writers besides trained reporters know how to use. 

In opening Pattern of Conquest Mr. Harsch shows how 
painless the war was for the first year and a half to the 
German people. It was planned that way, he says, and it 
was this painlessness that made the war acceptable to them 
at the beginning and carried them along until the whole 
nation has reached the point of knowing that unless Ger- 
many does win there is little hope for the future of the 


| German nation. The ordinary German citizen talks now, 


he says, of things getting back to “normal” after the war 
is won. “. . . Germany approaches the third year of war 
with its people more nearly united behind the régime than 
at any time since Hitler came to power. In the spring of 
1941 there were literally no signs of revolt or even a serious 
internal dissatisfaction on the horizon.” This is one of Mr. 
Harsch’s conclusions, but he goes on immediately to say 
‘they can be beaten.” But he believes it will take a severe 
military blow—one that will make the German nation real- 
ize that the war can never be won. 

Mr. Harsch has a number of sharp criticisms of our own 
Amy and its lack of preparation and realization of what 
was going on in Germany and what it all meant to the 
world. We simply would not believe these things, he says, 
despite the fact that full and accurate reports were sent 
directly to the Army from its representative in Germany. 
He accuses us, and particularly our High Command, of be- 
ing controlled by what he calls “the cavalry-school” mode of 
thought. He uses this term to imply a combination of tra- 
ditionalism, wishful thinking, and pure blindness. He 
feels that the air officers of our Army were, at the begin- 
ning of the war, largely in favor of seeing Germany win, 
not for any particular admiration of Nazi political ideas, 
but simply because they felt as modern technicians that 
the German Army and its air force were proving their own 
contentions over a period of years to be correct. Mr. Harsch’s 
-— of these particular points appears to me super- 

cial, 

One other particular military point of deep interest is 
Mr. Harsch’s statement that it is a mystery how the Ger- 
man company commander is able to shake off the burden 
of administration. They are with their troops, he says, al- 
most constantly in their training. It is indeed a mystery 

a company commander can do this and at the same 
time pay an almost minute attention to the personal well- 
being and affairs of each of his men, even to the point of 
birthday congratulations, and much attention to details 
concerning each man’s family at home. It should also be 
said that the author does not realize that conscientious 
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Our Federal Government 


and How It Functions 


By DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WRITERS 
PROJECT 
The details of Government at work. 


$2.50 








Building an Army 


By LT. COL. E. S. JOHNSTON 
An expert explains how we mobilize. 


$1.00 








America and Total War 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. 


$3.00 








Civil Air Defense 


By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 


$2.75 








The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 


land. 
$2.00 
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I Was a Nazi Flyer 


By GOTTFRIED LESKE 
The diary of a captured German flight sergeant. 
$2.50 








Group Feeding 


By MAJOR CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quanti- 
ties required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 
persons. 

$3.50 








Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 








American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the — single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, = superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 


est Point. 


Two Volumes: Ro I: Text 


Volume II: Maps 
$8.00 the set 


\ctober 
company commanders in our own Army hay itualhs 
taken the same kind of personal interest in th vidual 
men of their units. There may have been no t ept on 
birthdays. But certainly the company commande: of the 
best type in our own Army has always helped his men with 
sympathy and understanding in their personal af! 

Mr. Harsch gives us a different account of the death of 
General von Fritsch, former Chief of Staff of the ¢ erman 


Army. It is an account that makes far more 
any of the others that have appeared. 

I cannot resist quoting Mr. Harsch’s story about the ty 
girls in the Propaganda Ministry who were talking about 
Italian tanks. 

“I hear they have three gears for reverse and one fo; 
going forward,” one of the two remarks. 

“Why do they want one for going forward?” the othe; 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s in case they are attacked from the rear.” 

This is only one of a number of examples of German 
wartime humor which Mr. Harsch gives. 

To my mind the most important part of this important 
book is the chapter that deals with the Nazi aims fo; 
world domination. I recommended strongly to the editors 
of The Journat that they ask permission to reprint this 
chapter. [This part of Pattern of Conquest is given on 
pages 4 and 5 of this issue. Pattern of Conquest is to be 
published in digest form in the December, 1941, Red Bool 
Magazi ne. 

There have been more forceful and dramatic books 
and perhaps more finely written books, that have empha 
sized many of the principal things this author covers. But 
the very calmness of his book, and the level-headedness 
of his discussion with its sharpness of emphasis in the right 
places, causes Pattern of Conquest to be the strongest argu 
ment in book form for the defeat of Germany yet to be 
published in the United States. I wish every reader of The 
Journat could find time to read it. 


q vy 7 


nse than 


Taking Over In Europe 


THE SPOIL OF EUROPE. By Thomas Reveille. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 324 Pages; In 
dex; $2.75. 

Using chiefly Nazi German sources, the author of this 
book describes in the greatest of detail the methods through 
which Germany, after conquering a large part of Europe 
is turning every captured source of wealth and labor t 
her advantage. It is an amazing story of ruthless organize 
tion that he tells. 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Reveille draws specific con 
clusions from a rather slender basis of reference. Moreover, 
his painstaking research could have been presented with 
greater force had the tone of his writing been a little more 
reserved; for there is openly expressed bias apparent on 
every page. But who can write of the things going on n 
Europe without bias? It would be difficult indeed to presen! 
so many extreme facts without hammering them home 0 
strong language. The hammering would have been mor 
efficient, however, if it had not been so steadily heavy. 

The great value of the book is that it enables its readers 
to find their way through one complicated set-up of N22 
Europe after another. And this Baedeker of captive 


D>) ERR countries which Mr. Reveille has prepared for us is n° 
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1941 

based external observations of a returned traveler but 
on the writings of those Nazi Germans who have seen at 
grst hand the deliberate wrecking of the old political and 
economic structure of Europe, and the forced laying of 
every sione in the new structure they describe. 





The author writes under a pseudonym. Raymond Gram 






Swing in foreword says that he has known the author for 
ten years, trusts his judgment and the scientific rigor of his 
thoughts. He “vouches for his reality and his integrity,” 
and says that “he has long been associated with leading 





persons in control of the economic, financial, and political 
life of Europe.” This book is a major contribution toward 
an understanding of what is best worth hating in this 
world. 


4 1 7 
MEN OF EUROPE. By André Simone. New York: 

Modern Age Books, 1941. 330 Pages; $2.50. 

This is a rambling collection of chapters on different 
leading figures in Europe in which much personal narra- 
tive is interspersed. Unquestionably the author saw and 
heard a great deal during his European activities, but his 
book is hard to follow. At the same time, there are many 
clearly written and interesting passages. 

+ A v 7 
MY NEW ORDER. By Adolph Hitler. New York: 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 987 Pages; Index; $1.89. 

A good job of preparation and editing. All the main 
speeches are here from 1922 on. There is a clear brief 
background and comment on each. It is called by the 
editors “a sequel to Mein Kampf,” and that is actually 
what it is. 





























































7 1’ . 

THE MEN AROUND CHURCHILL. By René Kraus. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. 334 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 

Much interesting material here, but it is not put to- 
gether any better in this book than it was in the author's 
book Winston Churchill. There is a very interesting chap- 
ter on Sir John Greer Dill, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and one on General Wavell which hardly does him 


justice. There are the only two soldiers covered by the 


book. 














































“2 2a 
STUDIES IN WAR ECONOMICS. Washington: The 
International Labour Office, 1941. 199 Pages; $1.00. 


This is a collection of able discussions on several differ- 
ent phases of war economics such as control of food prices 
and the place of housing policy in war economy. There is 
also a clear chapter on the Keynes plan. The writing is 
not the often-found technical economic jargon but good 
plain exposition—something a great many such books lack. 
The book contains an introduction by John G. Winant, 
now our Ambassador at London. 


7 oe, 

YOUNG WINSTON CHURCHILL: SOLDIER OF 
FORTUNE. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: 
pea Scribner's Sons, 1941. 41 Pages; Illustrated: 
This is a reprint of Richard Harding Davis's little book, 

hrst copyrighted in 1906, about the wartime leader of Great 

Britain. It reminds us what a high standard Richard 

Harding Davis set in his time for all the war correspond- 

ents that have followed him. 
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Officer Candidate 


Texts 
* 


All Officer Candidate Texts listed by the War Department 
for those studying for an Infantry commission are stocked by 
the Infantry Journal, and are marked in the list on the next 


two pages with two stars (**). Other books helpful to 
officer candidates are marked with a single star 


NEW BOOKS AND MANUALS ON THE LIST 


The following newly listed books are highly recommended 
by The INFANTRY JOURNAL and are added to our list 


275 Leadership for American Army Leaders (Mun 


EEE as $1.00 
276 Combined FSR & SOFM 1.25 
277 How to Become an Army Officer (Vollmer) 1.00 
278 Insignia of the Services (Brown) 1.50 
279 Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) 2.50 
280 My New Order (Hitler) 1.89 


The following official manuals now available have just 


been added to The JouRNAL’s booklist: 


FIELD MANUALS 


75 ( 7- 30) Service Co. & Med Det, Rifle Regt 10 


76 (23- 80) 37-mm. Gun, Mounted in Tanks .20 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


126 ( 9-855) Targets, Materials & Range Con 


struction . 20 


158 


( 1-220) Aerial Photography ............. 15 
161 (30-257) Military Dictionary: English-Portu- 
guese, Portuguese-English ..... .45 
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FIELD MANUALS a 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack 
** 1( 7-5 ) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50|,, 16 (23- 5 _) US Rifle, Cal. .30,M1 ...... 
2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage .............. ‘15 17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle .......... 
3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .25 ** 18 (23- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod . 
** 4 ( 6 20) FA Tactics & Technique .... .30|"" 19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... 2). ee Se eee 
6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... 25]. 28 (2d 20) eee. « < - s- 
7 (21- 6) List of Trng. Publications... .10| ,, 22 (23- 35) Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 ... 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid .. .25| $5 24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Ground .. 

** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing ...... 5 25 (23- 50) a “eu go ee Mtd. in 
** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ......... 30 lee 96 (23- 55) cn aatea eas aks ass 
** e - =e LT bob db & 
12 (21- 30) Conven. Signs, Symbols, Abbr. .20 27 (23- 60) Cal. 50 MG, HB, Ground 





aM Segarra: 1|** 28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB. Mtd. in 
INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM grt Rabie Rng oy <A eae 

- -mm. Brey 

berry othe gmt notag ** 30 (23- 75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916... _.__ 


** 32 (23- 90) 81-mm. Mortar ........... 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ** 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ..... 


** 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport ......... 

** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport .......... 
Peo eee: Me BOP ee 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare ..... 
— @-.. M .. 16:17 18 19 5D (a 3.) Tee Be ovis sche csc. 
21 22 .. 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations .......... 
—~—-— DKS 2. s BPD .- ** 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ... 
O60 an Se 24 40 47 43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration . 
IR 98. 98 iw: ow: DE: OA 44 ( 2-5 ) Horse Cavalry ............ 
-- 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 46 ( 4-105) AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics. . 


oan FO OG Oe eee 47 ( 4-155) Reference Data: Seacoast 
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1 eo S56 319 G80 oc. “+. | ae struction, and Utilities ... 
121 122 ___ __- 125 126 _-_ 128 129 130 | 50 ( 5- 15) Field Fortifications ......... AS 
131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 139 140 | 51 ( 6 5 ) FA Organ. & Drill ......... 15 
141 142 143 144 ___ 146 147 148 149 150 | 52 (11- 20) Sig. Corps in Corps, 
| ee 153 154 155 156 157 158 ___ 160 | hete, GOMES ck... a. 
| 61 53 ( 8- 50) Splints & Bandages ..... in ae 
! 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 54 ( 9- 5 ) Ordnance Field Manual ..... 25 
My) «211 212 213 214 215 216 217 -__ 219 220 | 55 (11- 5 ) Sig. Corps, General ........ 35 
221 222 223 ... 225 226 227 228 229 230 | 58 ( 8- 15) Medical Corps, T & T ...... 10 
i) 6 --- 232 233 _.. 235 236 237 238 239 240 | 59 ( 4- 15) Seacoast Arty. Fire Control...  .50 
i} att | 60 Arctic Manual (2 vols.) .... .70 
Hf] 251 252 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 ___ | 62 ( 8- 45) Medical Corps, Death Records .25 
| 261 262 263 264 265 266 267 268 269 270 | 63 ( 8- 55) Medical Reference Data ..... 10 
271 272 273 274 275 276 277 278 279 280 64 (11- 15) Sig. Corps sn Cav, Div. ..... 15 
| qt H2 | 65 ( 2- 10) Mech. Cav. Elements ....... 45 
| OTHER BOOKS | 66 ( 2- 15) Employment of Cavalry ..... 30 
Hi SCE COPE a | 67 ( 7- 35) AT Co., Rifle Regt. ........ 10 
i | 68 ( 5- 5 ) Eng. Troops & Operations... .45 
I aida ia i Pies. ey > | ** 69 ( 6-130) FA Reference Data ........ 20 
|| a ) 70 ( 8- 10) Med. Service of Div. ....... 35 
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| $ ‘ ** 73 (21- 25) Map & Aerial Photo Reading. .30 
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| ee * 97 Inf. Journal Binder (6 issues) .....-.. 4. 
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100 Technical Manual Binder ............ 
(20% discount on binders only, in lots of 10 or 
more, f.o.b. Washington) 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


101 ( 1-205) Air Navigation ........... 40 
102 ( 1-305) Theory of Ballooning ...... 10 
103 ( 1-315) Hydrogen ................ 10 
108 ( 1-411) Airplane Hydraulic Systems .. .15 
Ae COM SAME: . odd ciawsconts es: 15 
110 ( 1-445) Link Trainer ............. .20 
111 ( 3-240) Meteorology .............. 10 
114 ( 5-236) Surveying Tables .......... 40 
115 ( 9-226) Browning MG, Cal. .50, M2. .15 
116 ( 9-280) Cal. .22 Rifle, M1922, 
M1922M1 & M2 ........ 10 
119 (10-210) Insp. of Subsistence Supplies. .20 
Te ee ne em 1.25 
122 (10-225) Inspection of Textiles ...... 15 
125 (10-610) The Refrigeration Co. ...... 10 
126 ( 9-855) Targets, Materials & Range 
SG. ches bees ae .20 
128 ( 1-410) Airplane Structures ....... .20 
129 ( 1-412) Aircraft Propellers ........ 5 
130 ( 5-230) Topographic Drafting ...... 1.00 
131 ¢( 1-422) Grinding Machines ........ 15 
132 ( 3-215) Mil. Chem. & Chem. Agents. .25 
133 ( 3-250) Storage & Shipment of Chem. .20 
134 ( 4-235) CA Target Practice ........ .25 
135 ( 5-270) Stream Crossing Equipment... .30 
136 ( 5-400) Mil. Railways & Waterways.. .10 
137 ( 5-405) Railway Operating Bn. ..... 10 
138 ( 5-410) Railway Shop Bn. ......... 10 
139 ( 6-210) FA Fire Using Air Obs. .... .10 
140 ( 6-215) Abbreviated Firing Tables .. .15 
141 ( 1-413) Aircraft Instruments ....... 30 
142 ( 1-230) Weather Manual for Pilots .. .40 
143 ( 6-220) FA Fire Cont. Instruments .. .15 
144 ( 9-235) 37-mm. AA Gun Matériel, 
Lt res Sr 15 
146 ( 1-440) Parachutes, Aircraft Fabrics & 
eee 15 
147 ( 1-455) Electrical Fundamentals .... .25 
148 (9-1245) 37-mm. Gun & Carriage, M4 _ .10 
149 (10-380) Water Transportation ...... 15 
150 (10-540) Automotive Lubrication .... .10 
153 (10-590) Hand, Measuring & Power 
PE fable deka. hewn ie .20 
154 (11-362) Reel Unit RL-31 .......... 10 
155 (10-250) Storage and Issue .......... .30 
156 (10-510) The Motor Vehicle ........ 15 
157 (10-515) The Motorcycle ........... 15 
158 ( 1-220) Aerial Photography ........ 15 
160 (30-250) Military Dictionary: Spanish. .50 
161 (30-257) Military Dic.: Portuguese ...  .45 
STANDARD BOOKS AND MANUALS 
201 Complete Tactics, Infantry Battalion ...  .75 
* 202 New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper .. .50 
* 203 The New Soldier’s Handbook ........ 50 
204 Map & Air Photo Reading Simplified .. 1.06 
205 Court-Martial Practical Guide ........ 1.00 
206 State Defense Force Manual .......... 1.00 
M.'s 0cndewekseddeéenpcces 2.00 
208 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, paper .. 1.50 
209 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, cloth ... 2.00 


210 The Officer's Guide ................ 
211 Machine Gunner's Handbook 
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S-2 in Action (Thomas) ............. 
Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) ...... 
American Campaigns (Steele), 2 vols., 
text & Maps 


World's Military History (Mitchell) ... 3. 


New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth . . 


Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 3. 


Art of Modern Warfare (Foertsch) .... 
Infantry in Battle ..............+45- 
New Ways of War (Wintringham) .... 
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A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) .. 
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American Farmers in the World 
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What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Army (Ford) ........... 
Civil Air Defense (Prentiss) ......... 
America and Total War (Pratt) ....... 
The Army of the Future (DeGaulle) ... 
What the Citizen Should Know About 
the Navy (Baldwin) .............. 
60-mm. Mortar Handbook 
Allenby, by General Wavell 
Sports and Games (Keith) ........... 
Under the Iron Heel (Moén) ......... 
Winged Warfare (Arnold & Eaker) ... 
United We Stand! (Baldwin) 
America in Arms (Palmer) 
Patriotic Anthology ................- 
Tables of Organization .............. 
Generals and Generalship (Wavell) . 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 
How to Say It In Spanish ............ 
Medical Soldiers’ Handbook 
Building an Army (Johnston) 
Mil. & Naval Recognition Book 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) ............... 
Safety in Flight (Jordanoff) 
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German Psychological Warfare 
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How to Become an 


Officer, U. S. Army 


By MAJOR ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 


$1.00 
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Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 


$1.50 








Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 


$2.50 








My New Order 


By ADOLPH HITLER 


The important speeches of Der Fiihrer during 
the past two decades. Indexed and annotated. 


$1.89 


General 


Kansas Leader 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: THE MAN FRoM 
EMPORIA. By Everett Rich. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1941. 289 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.0 


It must have been fun to write this biography. Its subject 
has himself been writing steadily and daily for nearly half 
a century. And Mr. Rich’s main task must have been to 
determine what of this great mass of ably-done editorial 
matter he could use best in his own book. At any rate, he 
has done a most interesting job of it. You feel that you 
know Mr. White when you close this book upon finishing 
it, and you may even feel also that you would have liked to 
live in Emporia, whose leading citizen he has been for so 
long. 

The amazing thing to me about such a man as Mr. 
White is that with all his practical comments on national 
affairs for so many long years, and with all his deep interest 
in military matters during the first World War, he has 
not done more during the past two decades to make the 
nation realize how extremely weak our military forces had 
become. He may well have realized this as a matter of com- 
mon sense; it is not clear from the book whether he did 
or not, or whether he has said much about it. 

This, of course, is a comment that can be made about 
practically every American leading citizen. But Mr. 
White’s facility at seeing the common sense of every aspect 
of our national life makes it a bit more surprising that he 
appears not to have seen the implications of our military 
weakness right on through the years. He was, indeed, one 
of the earliest to see what developments in Europe would 
probably mean in the end to America. 

e358 


ADMIRABLE TRUMPETER: A BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON. By Thomas Rob 
son Hay and M. R. Werner. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1941. 352 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


An enjoyable biography of the military adventurer who 
once commanded what there was of the United States 
Army and drew a secret pension from the Spanish govern- 
ment at the same time he drew his pay as a major general. 
The authors treat the old boy fairly gently, but have not 
written in their pages any particular apology for his dis 
graceful actions. They have incorporated some new ma 
terial and they have told their story well. They do point 
out that “never had any of his devious activities actually 
damaged his country, even though many of his transactions 
hurt his own reputation.” But here it is hard to keep one's 
thoughts from going on to ask whether General Wilkin- 
son, if any of his “devious activities” had worked out to 
his advantage, would not have thrown his country over 
as he once wrote himself, “Fame . . . presented allure: 
ments more inviting . . .” than his fortune turned out 
to be. 

. «¢ 
MANY MEXICOS. By Lesley Byrd Simpson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 323 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Readable, but spotty history of Mexico. The author 


frankly admits that it is as yet impossible to reach a con- 


PPPPIPIPPIPIPIPERERE REE ER EEE clusion concerning Mexico. 








